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PREFACE. 


Medicine  is  distinguished  among  the  Sciences,  not  more  by  the  dig- 
nity and  beneficence  of  its  character  than  by  the  difficulties  of  its  study 
and  the  deep  obscurity  in  which  the  objects  of  its  research  are  fre- 
quently involved.  A  long  life  of  undivided  labour  will  scarcely  suf- 
fice for  the  acquirement  of  even  a  reputable  knowledge  of  its  various 
branches.  The  most  profoundly  versed  in  its  theory, — the  most  ex- 
perienced and  successful  in  its  practice, — are  sometimes  perplexed  in 
determining  the  precise  seat,  nature,  or  treatment  of  a  disease  ;  and 
reduced  to  the  painful  necessity  of  acknowledging  their  want  of  in- 
formation, and  deploring  the  inadequacy  of  their  resources. 

These  truths  conceded,  every  attempt  to  instruct  the  public  in  the 
discrimination  and  management  of  particular  diseases,  must  be  as  futile 
in  execution  as  absurd  in  principle.  No  one  professes  to  rectify  the 
derangements  of  even  an  ordinary  piece  of  mechanism  unless  he  be 
duly  qualified  by  previous  education,  for  the  undertaking.  Who  then, 
unprovided  with  the  light  and  the  instruments  of  science,  shall  pre- 
sume to  repair  the  injuries,  or  regulate  the  deviations  of  a  machine 
the  structure  of  which  is  far  more  delicate  and  complex  than  that  of 
any  work  of  human  production,— the  nature  of  whose  governing  prin- 
ciple, the  human  intellect  is  probably  destined  never  to  comprehend  ? 
Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  persons  who  affect  to  possess, 
without  the  aid  of  professional  education  or  experience,  a  fund  of 
knowledge  perfectly  sufficient  for  the  discrimination  and  treatment  of 
every  disease,  however  obscure  or  perilous,  which  may  present  itself 
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to  their  notice.  Such  knowledge,  if  such  there  be,  is  obviously  de- 
rived from  inspiration  or  acquired  by  instinct.  But  the  age  of  mira- 
cles has  long  since  passed  away  :  and  the  arrogance  of  these  impotent 
pretenders  would  be  as  ludicrous  as  despicable,  if  it  involved  a  sub- 
ject less  deeply  interesting  than  that  of  human  welfare. 

Still,  civilized  man  should  be  taught  by  a  clear  exposition  of  their 
source,  character  and  operation,  to  protect  himself  from  the  influence 
of  the  various  Exciting  Causes  of  Disease;  and  thus  avert  the 
sufferings  which  they  may  otherwise  inflict.  He  should  possess  such 
a  knowledge  of  the  great  truths  of  Medicine  as  it  behoves  an  intel- 
lectual being  to  acquire,  and  the  liberal  system  of  education  employed 
in  this  enlightened  epoch,  to  confer.  He  should,  at  least,  know  so 
much  as  may  enable  him  to  elicit  from  his  professional  attendant,  and 
to  comprehend,  an  explanation  of  the  nature  of  any  disease  under 
■which  he  may  suffer ;  and  the  leading  principles  of  the  treatment  to 
which  he  may  be  required  to  submit.  And  surely  the  talent  or  integ- 
rity of  that  practitioner  may  be  fairly  questioned,  who  cannot  render 
his  views  and  opinions  intelligible  to  a  common  intellect ;  or  disin- 
genuously seeks  to  conceal  them  beneath  the  vulgar  cloak  of  mysticism 
and  jargon  by  which  the  science  has  already  been  too  long  disfigured 
and  degraded.  Legal  penalties  and  prohibitions  will  avail  but  little 
against  ignorance  and  empiricism  while  the  darkness  so  congenial  to 
their  existence,  continues  to  obscure  the  public  mind.  The  charac- 
ter and  respectability  of  the  medical  profession  can  only  be  effectually 
improved  and  elevated  by  rendering  deficiency  and  unfounded  pre- 
tension in  the  practitioner,  as  easy  of  detection  as  they  are  impolitic 
and  disgraceful.*    This  beneficent  purpose,  nothing  but  the  diflfusion 


*  To  one  most  powerful  instrument  of  deg^radation  of  the  medical  character, 
it  may  not  here  be  irrelevant  to  advert.  This  is  the  vile  and  objectionable  prac- 
tice pursued  in  the  country,  of  attending:  the  poor  by  Contract.  Little  ai-gumeut 
or  illustration  would  be  requisite  to  prove  that,  while  a  source  of  equal  dissatis- 
faction to  the  practitioner  and  the  patient,  such  mode  of  attendance  is  deeply  and 
directly  hostile  to  the  beat  intercuts  of  both.    Impressed  with  this  truth,  MR. 
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of  popular  knowledge  can  acliicvo.  Such  diffusion,  the  present  vo- 
lurae  is  principally  destined  to  attempt. 

The  professional  reader  who  shall  condescend  to  peruse  these  pa- 
ges, may,  perchance,  descry  some  bold  deviations  from  commonly 
received  opinion  respecting  the  origin,  and  from  ordinary  practice  in 
the  treatment,  of  several  diseases.  Teil  years  of  close  and  extended 
observation  have  elapsed  since  a  great  revolution  was  effected  in  the 
writer's  early  views.  Subsequent  experience,  while  modifying  and 
correcting,  has  served  only  to  confirm,  the  change  insensibly  wrougtit 
upon  his  mind  by  the  irresistible  evidence  of  facts.  The  lapse  of  such 
a  period  will  probably  suffice  to  exonerate  him  from  the  charge  of 
unbecoming  or  intemperate  haste  in  the  promulgation  of  his  opinions. 
Sensible  that  they  can  derive  their  only  value  from  utility  of  applica- 
tion in  practice,  he  prefers  no  other  claim  for  them  to  the  public  no- 
tice and  confidence.  His  sole  anxiety  is  that  they  may  be  fairly  tried 
by  the  unerring  test  fo  which,  during  ten  years,  he  has  been  rigor- 
ously,— and,  unless  he  labour  under  an  egregious  delusion,  most  suc- 
cessfiill}^ — subjecting  them. 

While  demonstrating  the  pre-eminent  rank  occupied  by  the  braia 


Smith,  of  Southam  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  has  most  honourably  devoted  his 
time,  talents  and  fortune  to  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  District-Dispkn^- 
SARIES,  by  which  the  degrading^  custom  of  contracts  may  be  superseded.  Many 
liberal  men,  as  well  private  as  professional,  have  warmly  seconded  the  beneficei>t 
enlcrprize.  But  much  time  and  labour  must  be  expended  in  the  dissemination 
of  its  principles, — many  erroneous  notions  of  self-interest, — many  deeply-rootttl 
prejudices — must  be  torn  up,  ere  the  new  system  can  be  extensively  introditccd- 
The  evils  of  the  present  plan,  if  generally  known,  would  be  as  g-cnerally  cxccratwl 
and  decried.  Every  one  capable  of  duly  appreciating  and  feeling-  them,  must  ajv 
plaud  the  unwearied  exertions  of  Mr.  Smith.  These  are  no  common  times.  All 
the  intellectual  energies  of  the  land  have  not  been  so  completely  exhausted  in  the 
great  struggle  for  civil  and  religious  liberty  ;  but  that  some  eloquent  meuilwr 
may  be  found  to  plead  in  the  Senate,  the  more  imostentatious  cause  of  pliysioiil 
sufi'ering  among  the  poor, — to  break  the  cruel  thraldom  imposed  upon  Ihcm  in 
the  hour  of  danger  and  distress ;  and  achieve  their  lasting  "  Emancipation"  fmtn 
the  bondage  and  the  curse  of  contract-attendance  and  contr.-ict-])hysic.  Sec  J^h: 
Smith's  Olmervaiiovs  on  the  Prmmiling  Practice  of  .tiippli/ing  ^Icdicnl  As/tisf- 
uncelo  the  Poor,  8vo.  London,  1819  Mr.  llulbert's  Essay  on  Farming  flic  Sit  k 
Poor,  8vo.  London  and  Shrewsbury,  1824  ;— and  Dr.  Loudon's  Letter  aiUlnsscd 
to  the  Governors  of  the  Leaminyton-Spa  ClmrHij,  8vo.  1829. 
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and  spinal  marrow,  in  the  animal  economy,  and  exposing  the  influence 
which  they  exert  in  the  production  and  sustenance  of  its  diseases,  the 
writer  would  yet  anxiously  admonish  the  young  practitioner  against 
the  now  too  prevalent  error  of  hastily  referring  every  obscure  or  am- 
biguous complaint  to  a  cerebral  or  spinal  origin.  A  vigilant  atten- 
tion to  the  condition  of  these  organs  will,  indeed,  throw  strong  light 
on  many  intricate  and  otherwise  inexplicable  affections  ;  but  the  blind 
adoption  of  this,  as  of  any  other  system  of  doctrine,  is  equally  dan- 
gerous and  absurd :  and  will  ultimately  lead  to  that  narrowness  in  the 
view,  that  negligence  in  the  minute  observation  of  the  phenomena, 
of  diseases,  which  have  been  so  deeply  injurious  to  the  improvement 
of  medicine  as  a  science.  It  would  ill  become  one  who  aspires  to  the 
character  of  a  philosophic  writer,  however  humble,  to  advocate  the 
exclusive  application  of  one  system,  while  exposing  and  denouncing 
the  extravagant  pretensions  of  others  by  which  it  has  been  preceded. 

In  the  slight  and  rapid  delineations  of  disease,  which  the  following 
pages  exhibit,  the  mind  deeply  imbued  with  medical  knowledge,  will 
discover  little  to  compensate  for  the  labour  of  perusal.  The  majority 
of  them  may  indeed  be  considered  as  mere  Sketches,  principally  de- 
signed for  the  instruction  of  the  popular  reader,  and  the  young  pro- 
fessional student.  To  the  latter,  it  is  hoped  they  may  be  found  useful, 
as  conveying  a  correct  although  faint  outline  of  the  subjects  of  his 
future  study.  With  a  view  of  farther  enhancing  any  little  value  which 
they  may  possess,  the  various  complications  of  all  the  more  important 
,diseases  have  been  sedulously  traced  in  a  manner  not  yet  attempted 
by  British  writers ;  and  a  reference  has  been  made  to  all  the  best 
sources  of  literary  information  on  the  various  subjects  under  discus- 
sion. A  catalogue  of  medical  works,  far  more  extensive,  might  have 
readily  been  given  ;  but  the  author,  preferring  utility  to  display,  has 
restricted  his  notice  to  the  best  of  those  which  he  has,  himself,  perused. 
With  the  exception  of  these  literary  references,  and  an  occasional  il- 
lustration of  some  striking  fact  in  physiology  or  practice,  the  Notes 
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appended  to  the  volume,  are  merely  such  as  will  be  found  essential  to 
the  popular  comprehension  of  the  various  truths  vchich  it  has  been 
necessary  to  expose.  For  any  needless  repetition, — any  undue  mi- 
nuteness or  exuberance  of  explanation, — which  may  be  detected,  an 
apology  will  be  sought  in  the  solicitude  of  a  popular  writer  to  make 
deep  and  distinct  impressions  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  science 
which  he  professes  to  illustrate,  on  the  popular  and  previously  unin- 
structed  mind.  A  forgetfulness  of  the  ignorance  of  first  principles 
in  the  audience  which  they  address,  constitutes  an  error,  as  grave  as 
it  is  common,  in  those  who  undertake  the  beneficent  work  of  elemen- 
tary instruction  in  the  various  sciences. 

In  the  constitution  of  an  Essay  designed  principally  for  the  dis- 
semination of  popular  knowledge,  it  has  not  been  deemed  improper 
to  relax  somewhat  from  that  unbending  severity  of  style  which  so  sig- 
nally befits  the  character  of  purely  scientific  writings ;  and  sheds  light 
and  grace,  peculiarly  its  own,  on  their  most  intricate  discussions.  It 
is  much  to  be  lamented  that,  in  literary  compositions  destined  for  the 
exclusive  perusal  of  scientific  men,  this  becoming  austerity  is  too  often 
sacrificed  to  a  mistaken  taste  for  idle  and  meretricious  ornament. 

Whatever  be  the  defects, — whatever  the  fate, — of  this  imperfect 
Essay,  the  author  will  feel  satisfaction  in  the  consciousness  that  it  pos- 
sesses at  least  the  merit  of  pure  intention ;  and  that  the  sins  of  selfish- 
ness or  bigotry  can  never,  with  j  ustice,  be  imputed  to  it.  While  anx- 
iously endeavouring  to  communicate,  in  a  popular  form,  the  results  of 
his  own  experience  on  subj  ects  the  most  deeply  interesting  to  his  species, 
he  has  consulted  no  mercenary  feeling:  nor,  in  exposing  the  errors  of  the 
popular  writers  by  whom  he  has  been  preceded,  arrogantly  forgotten 
the  deficiencies  of  his  own  mind  and  the  fallibility  of  his  own  judg- 
ment. Confident,  however,  of  the  general  correctness  of  the  opinions 
which  he  has  long  been  disseminating  within  the  limited  sphere  of  his 
personal  influence,  he  fearlessly  invites  the  scrutiny,  and  will  bend 
with  submission  to  khe  criticisms,  of  liberal  and  enlightened  men. 

1  B 


■A 

»  PREFACE, 

To  observations  from  any  source  less  pure  and  elevated,  as  tnflicthig' 
no  pain  and  fraught  with  no  indignity,  he  is  prepared  to  listen  with- 
out disquietude : — to  encounter  the  denunciations  of  the  bigot  with 
silent  disdain. 


Postscript. — The  Text,  and  many  of  the  Notes,  of  the  present 
volume  were  written  in  1827:  the  Preface,  more  than  twelvemonths 
ago.  Since  then,  the  author  has  been  induced  to  embody,  in  addition- 
al Notes,  the  more  striking  of  the  facts  upon  which  his  opinions  rest ; 
and  to  farther  illustrate  and  confirm  those  opinions  by  the  testimony 
of  writers  whose  productions  he  had  not  previously  seen.  By  this' 
deviation  from  his  first  plan,  the  appearance  of  the  volume  has  been 
delayed  much  beyond  the  period  originally  fixed  for  its  publication. 
The  author  has  thus,  however,  been  enabled  to  concentrate  withia 
his  pages,  the  results  of  more  than  twenty  years'  reading  and  practice. 

Since  then,  also,  he  has  possessed  the  advantage  of  attending  a 
course  of  Demonstrations  of  the  Brain  by  Dr.  Spurzheim  ;  and  ac- 
quiring ocular  conviction  of  the  accuracy  of  the  new  anatomical  des- 
criptions of  that  most  important  organ.  The  views  of  this  estimable 
and  philosophic  man  inspecting  the  operation  of  "moral  causes"  on 
the  human  brain,  and  its  influence  upon  human  diseases,  so  precisely 
resemble  his  own,  as  to  inspire  the  writer  with  a  confidence  in  their 
promulgation  ;  which,  however,  deeply  rooted  in  his  mind  before,  it 
might  otherwise  have  been  presumptuous  to  exhibit.  The  admirable 
production  of  Dr.  Abercrombie,  on  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord,  and 
the  excellent  papers  of  Dr.  Brown,*  and  Dr.  Darwall,t  on  Cerebro- 


*  See  The  Glasgow  MedicalJournal,  Vol.  T,  p.  131. 

t  See  The  Midland  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter,  No. 
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Spinal  Irritation,  he  has  subsequently  perused  with  great  interest. 
To  all  of  them,  especially  the  two  latter,  he  may  confidently  appeal 
for  the  correctness  of  the  facts  and  views  developed  in  the  ensuing 
pages.  In  finding  his  opinions  sustained  by  such  testimony,  the  au- 
thor experiences  no  ordinary  gratification.  To  reflect  that  he  had  erred 
with  such  men,  would  aflford  him  consolation  even  in  his  failure. 

Timworth.    June,  1S29. 


ERRORS  FOR  CORRECTION. 
Pag^c  8,  line  9,  for  to,  read  in. 

  note  *  line  W,  insert  after  air,  in  its  ordinary  state  of  agitation. 

■  •  198,  line  4,  after  with,  insert  comparative. 

 200,  note,  line  7,  for  Dewes  read  Dewces. 

■        209,  note  *  line  8,  after  occupation,  expung-e  yet, 

 245,  note  •  line  1,  for  observed,  read  treated. 

 288,  line  18,  for  may,  read  can. 

- —  335,  note  ♦  line  3,  for  Akalis,  read  Alkalis. 
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r^-c.— Importance  and  difficulties  of  the  study  of  external  temperature  its  prin- 
ciples;— and  allusion  to  the  experience  of  Major  Denham,  S.— External :  mechan- 
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treatment  of  Dr.  Spurzheun  at  Edinburgh,  13  ^-importance  of  the  cerebral  mass, 
illustrated  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Philip  and  Le  Gallois,  and  by  the  phenome- 
na of  injury  and  disease  j-supposed  identity  of  galvanism  with  nervous  power, 
14  —paralysis  from  inj  ury  of  the  spine,  Case,  16.-death  by  the  guillotine,  17 
intimate  sympathy  existing  between  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  in  their  diseases, 
18  —common  error  respecting  spinal  diseases,  elucidated  by  reference  to  one  of 
Mr  Abernethy's  Cases,  19 -.-question  as  to  the  mode  in  which  sympathy  is  pro- 
pagated between  remote  organs,  20  —description  of  an  obscure  affection,  of  spmal 
orkin,  principally  affectingyoung  females  ;-its  causes,  diagnosis,  and  treatment. 
01  —loss  of  voice  —erroneous  notions  of  its  cause,  nature,  and  treatment,  25 
Incurablewhen  connected  with  caries  of  the  spinal  bones -.^CascOG-.-dcscnpt  ion 
of  an  obscure  but  common  cerebral  affection,  usually  attributed  to  disorder  of 
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■  termination  in  disease  of  a  remote  organ,  or  of  the  brain  itself,  26  ^-illustrated  by 
an  allusion  to  the  last  illness  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  other  Cases,  31 
remark  on  unyielding  diseases,  of  intutinal  origin,  33. 
rHAPTERiii  Onthe  Origin,  the  Errors  and  Decline,  oe  the  «Chy- 

TOPOIETIC"  OR  INTESTINAL  SCHOOL  OE  MEDICINE  IN  BRITAIN.  Opinions 

Of  Mr  Abernetby,  Drs.  Hamilton,  and  Currie,  P.  34  -,-cursory  allusion  to  some 
i,  testinal  affections,  particularly  Stricture  of  the  rectum,  and  chronic  Peritonitis, 
36--  rror  of  diagnosis,  and  abuse  of  me.cnry,  in  spinal  affections  ;-Dr.  Spurz- 
heim's  remark  respecting  tl.e  effect  of  salivation  on  the  brain,  38  , -treatment  of 
H  rteria  and  Choiea  by  powerful  purgatives,  and  consequences  of  then-abuse  ,- 
"  t  uL-  examination  of  the  opinions  and  practice  of  Mr.  Abcn.ethy,  39-,-m.s- 
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Chapter,  iv.  Of  the  Ijifluence  of  Moral  Agents,—  of  the  Passions 

AND  INORDINATE  EXERTION  OF  THE  MiND,— CONSIDERED  AS  THE  EXCIT- 
ING Causes  of  Disease.  Retrospect  of  the  operation  of  the  brain  upon  the  sub- 
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56; — the  constitution  and  miseries  of  genius,  contrasted  with  the  destiny  of  the 
glutton  and  the  sot,  58; — the  consequences  of  inexertion,  and  of  the  judicious 
culture,  of  the  difterent  organs,  variously  illustrated,  60; — the  great  secret  of 
liealth  and  longevity,  61. — Imperfect  elocution; — division  into  the  organic  and 
functional  ;—;/br«ier  generally  incurable,  63; — impeded  utterance,  its  causes,  affi- 
nity with  chorea,  64 ; — characfers; — and  curious  fact  respecting  it,  66 ; — its  literary 
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ON"  THE  VARIOUS  EXCITING  CAUSES  OF  DISEASE. 


The  Agents  which  destroy  Man,  or  excite  per- 
manent or  temporary  disorder  in  the  functions  of  his 
various  organs,  may  be  conveniently  arranged  under 
seven  distinct  heads,  according  to  their  peculiar  cha- 
racter, or  the  medium  through  which  they  operate 
on  the  living  system. 

Moral  and  Intellectual  Agents  :  The  passions 
of  the  mind,  joy,  grief,  anxiety ;  intense  or  long- 
continued  appTlication  of  the  intellectual  powers. 

Physical:  Violent  or  exhausting  efforts  of  the 
muscular  system. 

Intestinal  :  Substances  designedly  or  accident- 
ally introduced  into  the  intestinal  canal,  or  generated 
within  it :  Articles  of  diet  and  medicine  ;  the  differ- 
ent intestinal  poisons  ;  and  extraneous  bodies,  inani- 
mate or  living. 

Respiratory:  Privation  of  respirable  air;  and 
the  various  aerial  fluids  operating  on  the  system  by 
the  medium  of  the  respiratory  membrane,— as  the  ir- 
respirable  and  deleterious  gases,  unfit  for  the  susten- 
ance of,  or  immediately  destructive  to,  animal  life  ; 
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marsh  and  human  miasmata ;  the  essence  of  the  sev- 
eral specific  infections  ;  and  mineral  effluvia. 

Cutaneous  :  Agents  inducing  local  or  constitu- 
tional derangement  by  contact  or  by  inoculation, 
independently  on  mechanical  violence ;  as  the  mat- 
ter of  the  different  contagious  diseases ;  and  the  sev- 
eral cutaneous  poisons,  natural  and  morbid. 

Atmospheric  :  Operating  both  by  the  respiratory 
and  cutaneous  surfaces,  by  the  lungs  and  skin: — Ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold,  of  dryness  and  humidity ; 
sudden  vicissitudes  of  temperature. 

External  :  Injuries  inflicted  on  the  system  from 
v^^ithout,  mechanical  and  chemical. 

The  preceding  arrangement,  although  it  possess 
no  claim  to  philosophical  accuracy,  will  yet  be  suf- 
ficiently precise  as  a  guide  in  tracing  the  outline  of  a 
popular  treatise.  Excepting  congenital  malforma- 
tions and  diseases,— those  inexpUcable  defects  of 
structure  and  of  function, — v^hich  the  infant  some- 
times brings  with  it  into  the  world,  Man,  perhaps, 
exhibits  few  deviations  from  the  healthy  state,  which 
may  not  be  correctly  referred  to  one  or  other  of  the 
preceding  causes. 

1.  Into  the  constitution,  the  history,  and  develope- 
ment  of  the  human  mind  and  its  various  faculties  and 
passions,  the  writer  possesses  neither  the  ability  nor 
the  presumption  to  institute  a  formal  inquiry.  On  a 
subject  involved  in  such  impenetrable  mystery,  ac- 
knowledgment of  ignorance,  however  humiliating,  is 
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far  preferable  to  impotent  pretension  and  vague  hy- 
pothesis. The  period  for  constructing  a  substantial 
edifice  of  moral  science  is  yet  far  distant,  if  ever  it 
arrive.  They,  who  have  attentively  examined  the 
writings  of  the  more  profound  and  celebrated  meta- 
physicians of  the  age,  and  traced  the  inconsistencies 
and  contradictions  with  which  the  various  systems 
of  mental  philosophy  abound,  will  most  correctly 
appreciate  the  difficulties  by  which  such  an  essay  is, 
in  the  present  obscurity,  surrounded.  They  will  dis- 
cern the  danger  of  embarking  on  an  ocean  the  depths 
of  which,  human  genius  has  not  yet  fathomed ; — 
where  human  enterprize  has  never  yet  succeeded  in 
discovering  a  shore. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  sufficient  to  contemplate  and 
to  trace,  more  rigorously  than  preceding  writers  on 
popular  medicine  have  done,  the  Injiuence  of  Moral 
Causes  upon  the  human  organs  in  health,  and  in  the 
various  deviations  from  it,  which  they  most  commonly 
display.  If  it  be  shewn  that  Man,  in  proportion  to 
the  rank  which  he  occupies  in  intellectual  power  and 
culture,  is  rendered  more  obnoxious  to  the  invasions 
of  disease ;  and  that  the  derangements  of  health 
become  more  complicated  and  stubborn  in  the  ratio 
of  such  natural  and  acquired  elevation,  a  new  light, 
interesting  alike  to  the  philosopher  and  physician, 
will  be  thrown  upon  the  character  and  treatment  of 
diseases.  The  absence  of  due  notice  of  the  manner 
and  degree  in  which  morbid  aftections  are  invariably 
modified  by  the  intellectual  constitution  and  culture, 
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the  passions,  propensities  and  occupations  of  the  in- 
dividual, forms,  indeed,  a  signal  defect  of  all  the 
writings  destined  for  popular  instruction  in  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  those  diseases  from  which, 
especially  in  a  state  of  civilization,  Man  is  unhappily- 
doomed  to  suffer. 

Previously,  however,  to  the  formal  entrance  upon 
this  investigation,  it  will  be  requisite  to  survey  the 
elevated  rank  which  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow 
occupy,  with  reference  to  the  other  organs,  in  the 
animal  economy  ;  and  to  demonstrate  the  influence 
which  they  unceasingly  exert  in  the  production, 
sustenance,  or  aggravation,  of  its  various  derange- 
ments. This  influence,  clearly  discernible  in  the 
more  perfect  of  the  inferior  animals,  little  observation 
will  suffice  to  render  pre-eminently  conspicuous  in 
man.  - 

2.  Inordinate  exertion  ef  the  physical  powers,  except 
when  carried  so  far  as  to  tear  asunder  a  bone  or 
muscle,  or  induce  dilatation  or  rupture  of  the  heart 
or  blood-vessels,  and  thus  to  become  the  direct 
source  of  lameness,  aneurism  or  haemorrhage,  gener- 
ally operates  less  as  an  exciting  cause  of  disease, 
than  in  predisposing,  and  rendering  the  body  more 
susceptible  to  its  impressions.  A  similar  influ- 
ence, and  obviously  without  the  same  exception, 
may  be  attributed  to  the  habits  of  indolent  and  se- 
dentary life.  The  eff"eet  of  due  exercise  of  the  mus- 
cular organs  in  equalizing  the  circulation  of  blood  by 
its  propulsion  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference 
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of  the  system,  and  thus  preventing  those  conges- 
tions, and  consequent  derangements  of  function,  of 
the  brain  and  other  internal  organs,  which  consti- 
tute the  scourge  of  literary  and  inactive  men,  has 
not  yet  been  duly  appreciated  by  the  popular  mind. 
This  effect,  an  eloquent  and  experienced  writer*  has 
emphatically  designated  as  "nearly,  if  not  altogether, 
omnipotent." 

3.  Respecting  Diet,  illustrated,  as  its  practice  has 
been,  by  several  ably- written  treatises, f  the  most 
injurious  prejudices  continue  to  infect  the  public 
opinion.  Nor  is  this  evil,  involving  so  deeply  the 
welfare  of  intellectual  man,  confined  to  the  vulgar  or 
unprofessional.  By  the  unobservant  practitioner  of 
medicine,  the  value  of  dietetic  precepts,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  chronic  arid  even  of  acute  diseases,  is  often 
imperfectly  estimated ;  and  their  delivery  governed, 
and  defeated,  by  negligence  and  error:  while  the 
directions  reluctantly  extorted  from  the  more  zealous 


*  See  Dr.  James  Kennedy  On  the  Management  of  Children  in  Itealth  and 
disease.    Glasgow,  1825. 

f  There  are  many  excellent  practical  remarks  on  diet,  in  the  various  publica- 
tions of  Dr.  James  Johnson,  Dr.  Scudamore,  and  other  popular  writers.  But 
its  principles  have  not  been  discussed  with  sufficient  profundity.  The  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  Abemethy,  valuable  as  far  as  they  go,  are  too  limited  and  general 
to  admit  of  individual  application.  Nor  has  Dr.  Paris'  celebrated  work  produced 
that  bepeficent  effect,  which  might  have  emanated  from  such  a  source  of  infor- 
mation, upon  the  public  mind.  It  contains  some  superfluous  matter,  exhibits 
several  errors  and  deficiencies ;  and  is  neither  conceived,  nqr  executed,  in  that 
philosophic  spirit,  which,  from  the  high  professional  character  and  talents  qf 
Dr.  Paris,  all,  who  know  them,  were  led  to  anlicipalc. 
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and  enlightened,  are  too  commonly  uttered  in  a  tone 
of  vagueness  and  indecision  ill-calculated  to  inspire 
the  confidence,  and  secure  the  rigorous  attention,  of 
the  patient.  Diet,  in  fact,  is  a  subject  of  which  all 
reflecting  men  acknowledge  the  impxDrtance ;  but  few 
have  profoundly  studied  the  principles,  or  fully  com- 
prehend the  application. 

In  the  Second  Part,  an  examination  of  these  prin- 
ciples, and  their  establishment  on  a  more  solid  and 
comprehensive  basis  than  that  upon  which  they  have 
hitherto  reposed,  will  be  attempted.  It  will  be 
there  shewn  that  the  introduction  of  food,  in  health, 
should  be  regulated,  not  only  by  the  age,  but  by  the 
habits  and  occupations  of  individual  Man.  The 
general  application  of  dietetic  rules  and  restrictions  in 
acute,  and  some  of  the  more  strongly  marked  forms 
of  chronic  disease,  will  be,  moreover,  illustrated: 
and  the  digestibility,  preparation,  and  admixture  of 
various  substances  employed  for  human  sustenance, 
in  these  islands,  be  sedulously  reviewed. 

To  the  employment  and  operation  of  Medicinal 
Remedies,  a  passing  allusion  will  obviously  suffice. 
The  subject  of  the  Intestinal  Poisons  and  EMraneous 
Bodies,  will,  with  the  exception  of  intestinal  concre- 
tions and  worms,  be  also  briefly  dismissed  after  a 
cursory  notice  of  their  peculiar  mode  of  operating  on 
the  system.  They  fall  more  correctly  within  the 
province  of  the  writer  on  Forensic  Medicine,  and  on 
Surgery. 

4.  The  accidents  arising  from  Inhalation  of  different 
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aerial  fluids,  either  unfit  for  respiration,  or  directly 
deleterious  to  animal  life  ;  and  the  morbid  affections 
induced  by  exposure  to  the  noxious  influence  of 
marsh,  human,  and  mineral  effluvia,  will  require,  for 
the  purposes  of  popular  instruction,  no  diffuse  inves- 
tigation. Their  origin,  distinctive  characters,  and 
mode  of  operation,  M^ill  be  succinctly  explained. 
Death  from  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air,  as  invari- 
ably resulting  from  the  interposition  of  an  external 
agent,  will  be  most  conveniently  examined  in  the 
chapter  on  mechanical  injuries.  Of  the  means  where- 
by human  societies  may  be  most  effectually  protect- 
ed from  the  dangers  with  which  they  are  constantly 
menaced  by  accumulations  of  impure  or  irrespirable 
air,  and  from  the  influence  of  endemic  and  infectious 
diseases,  the  consideration  obviously  belongs  to  the 
professed  writer  on  Medical  Police. 

5.  The  same  observation  will  apply  to  the  morbid 
affections  propagated  by  Simple  Contact,  or  by  In- 
oculation. Many  valuable  publications,  British  and 
Foreign,  have  been  devoted  to  a  diffusion  of  the  know- 
ledge of  their  prevention  and  treatment,  as  well  as  of 
the  diseases  comprehended  in  the  two  preceding  pa- 
ragraphs. To  the  most  valuable  of  these  sources  of 
literary  information,  a  reference  will  be  duly  made. 

6.  Of  the  injurious  Effects  of  e.vtreme  Heat  or  Cold, 
and  sudden  Vicissitudes  of  Temperature,  in  their  appli- 
cation to  the  human  body,  especially  when  rendered 
more  susceptible  to  their  influence  by  the  enervating 
habits  of  luxury  and  refinement,  it  is  needless  to 
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adduce  examples.  They  are  sufficiently  familiar. 
Every  one  has,  some  time  or  other,  painfully  expe- 
rienced them.  The  operation  of  temperature  upon 
tlie  animal  organs  has  seldom,  however,  been  philo- 
sophically investigated:*  nor  is  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  averting  the  consequences  of  its  sudden  va- 
riations generally  understood.  To  render  Man  less 
susceptible  to  the  impression  of  atmospheric  vicissi- 
tudes, particularly  to  the  cold,  humid,  and  variable 
climate  of  a  northern  island,  and  protect  his  body 
from  their  baneful  influence  in  the  decrepitude  of 
age,  or  during  the  visitations  of  active  disease,  con- 


*  In  estimating  the  operation  of  external  temperature  on  the  animal  economy, 
aiid  the  comparative  warmth  of  the  different  substances  employed  as  articles  of 
clothing-,  it  has  sometimes  been  overlooked  that  the  body,  to  which  all  the  ex- 
periments ultimately  refer,  possesses,  within  itself,  a  source  of  heat  wholly  inde-  . 
pendent  on  the  atmosphere.  In  fact,  upon  the  relative  diflerences  of  the  internal 
and  external  temperature,  depends  the  whole  theory  of  protecting-  the  body  fj-om 
its  extremes  and  vicissitudes.  When,  for  instance,  as  commonly  occurs  in  this 
climate,  the  temperature  of  the  body  steadily  exceeds  that  of  the  atiuosphere,  the 
interposition,  between  them,  of  a  woollen,  leathern,  silk,  or  other  non-conducting 
substance  will,  by  preventing  the  escape  of  animal  heat,  maintain  a  comfortable 
sense  of  warmth  within.  And  when,  during  the  more  intense  heats  of  smnmer, 
the  atmospheric  rises  above  the  animal  temperature,  these  very  substances  will 
most  efficiently  defend  the  system,  if  it  be  at  rest,  or  not  unduly  excited  by 
muscular  exertion,  from  the  external  heat.  Upon  this  obvious  principle  may  be 
explained  the  "relief"  which  was  experienced  by  M-djorDenhani,  from  enveloping 
himself  in  "all  the  blankets  he  could  find"  during  the  "  insuftei-ablc"  fervour  of 
an  African  noon.  See  Narrative  of  Traveh  and  Discoveries  in  •northern  and 
central  Africa.  By  Major  D.  Denhani,  page  114.  Thus,  also,  snow  being  a 
much  less  pei-fect  conductor  of  caloric  than  air,  will,  although  pi-overbially  cold, 
retain  a  degree  of  temperature  adcqiuite  to  the  sustenance  of  life  in  warm  blood- 
ed animals,  during  the  severest  rigours  of  a  northern  winter.  The  snow-hut  of 
the  Esquimaux,  and  the  extrication  of  living  men  and  animals  from  snow-drifts, 
after  a  burial  of  many  days,  may  be  adduced  as  incontrovertible  evidence  of  this 
fact. 
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stitutes  an  object  not  more  important  in  character, 
than  difficult  of  attainment.    The  principal  means 
whereby  it  may  be,  attempted,  are  invigoration  of  the 
system  by  diet,  exercise,  exposure,  and  the  external 
employment  of  cold  water;  protection  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  by  interposing  -  between  it  and  the 
external  air,  various  textures  which  possess  the  pow- 
er of  more  or  less  perfectly  intercepting  the  matter 
of  heat;  and  the  proper  construction,  arrangement, 
and  warming,  of  human  dwellings.    To  this  investi- 
gation much  time  must  be  devoted    and  many 
experiments  must  be  made  in  the  calm  and  unpre- 
judiced spirit  of  true  philosophy,  ere  the  obscurity, 
at  present  surrounding  it,  can  be  dissipated;  and 
light  and  knowledge,  sufficiently  clear  and  precise 
for  confident  adoption  in  practice,  be  acquired. 
:  With  the  exception  of  an  attempt  to  trace  the  me- 
dmm  and  expose  the  process,  whereby  violence 
inflicted  on  the  body  from  without,  destroys  life,  or 
deranges  the  general  health ;  and  thus  to  illustrate 
the  opinions  advanced  in  the  ensuing  pages,  and  cor- 
rect the  popular  errors  which  prevail  respecting  their 
nature  and  treatment.  External  Injuries  can  evi- 
dently claim  no  elaborate  discussion  here.  Their 
particular  management  can  be  properly  taught  by 
the  professed  surgeon  alone. 

Upon  many  of  the  subjects  thus  hastily  reviewed*, 


aciiteness  with  which  these  topics  have  been  discussed  by  Dr.  John 
ik  upon  the  Infiucnce  of  the  Atmosphere,  it  is  much  to  be  regret. 
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much  prejudice  and  ignorance  unfortunately  exist. 
An  attempt,  however  unavailing,  to  rectify  the  pub- 
lic misconception  respecting  them,  will  not  be  thrown 
away.  It  may,  at  least,  excite  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
in  professional  minds  more  powerfully  constituted,-  - 
more  auspiciously  circumstanced, — for  observation 
than  that  of  the  present  writer.  Although  failing  to 
communicate,  it  may  yet  serve  to  elicit  information. 
In  subjecting  controverted  questions  of  opinion  or  of 
fact  to  the  conflict  of  scientific  discussion  and  to  the 
test  of  practical  experiment,  the  great  cause  of  truth 
must  ultimately  be  promoted.  And  even  the  most 
unskilful  hand,  while  sedulously  occupied  in  clearing 
away  the  rubbish  of  ancient  prejudices  and  dilapida- 
ted theories,  may,  perchance,  collect  a  few  valuable 
materials  for  the  erection  of  a  system  of  medicine,  at 
some  future  period,  upon  the  unerring  and  eternal 
basis  of  science  and  philosophy. 


ted  that  this  indefatigable  writer  has  not  applied  his  active  mind  more  closely 
and  extensively  to  them,  with  a  view  of  popular  instruction.  Among-  the  few 
errors  into  which  he  has  fallen,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  is  the  denunciation 
of  silk  as  an  article  of  dress. 


CHAPTER  II. 


ON  THE  PRE-EMINENT  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  BRAIN  ANfi 
SPINAL  MARROW  IN  THE  ANIMAL  ECONOMY. 


In  the  composition  of  a  treatise  principally  intend- 
ed for  popular  perusal,  a  description  of  the  structure 
of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  would  be  as  irrele- 
vant as  an  attempt  at  explanation  of  their  mysterious 
functions,  unavailing.  They,  who  feel  interested  in 
this  obscure  branch  of  human  anatomy  and  physiol- 
ogy, and  solicitous  to  prosecute  the  inquiry,  may 
consult  the  productions  of  the  various  writers  by 
whom  the  subject  has  been  most  luminously  and  suc- 
cessfully treated.  Justice,  however,  demands  the 
acknowledgment  that  the  minute  anatomy  of  the 
brain  has  been  more  perfectly  elucidated  by  the  ce- 
lebrated Dr.  Gall,  and  his  estimable  and  enlightened 
colleague  Dr.  Spurzheim,  than  by  any  other  dis- 
coverer of  past  or  present  times.  Every  fresh  at- 
tempt to  despoil  them  of  the  reputation  which  they 
have  so  hardly  and  honourably  acquired,  will  only 
recoil,  as  the  past  have  already  done,  on  the  arrogant 
aggressor  ;*  and  overwhelm  him  with  the  derision  and 


♦  Sec  two  celebrated  articles  in  the  volumes  of  the  Edinhurf/h  Review,  for  the 
years  1815,  and  1826:  an.l  Mr.  George  Combe's  manly  refutation  of  the  errors an.l 
uusreprcsentations,  which  they  contain,  in  his  Lciim-  to  Mr.  Jci}vnj.    See  also  a 
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defeat,  which  ignorance,  arrayed  in  the  imposing 
garb  of  criticism,  can  never  fail  ultimately  to  incur. 

Upon  the  novel  and  peculiar  opinions  of  these  men, 
respecting  the  functions  of  the  organs  whose  struc- 
ture  they  have  30  admirably  developed,  it  would 
require  no  common  share  of  temerity  or  of  experience, 
confidently  to  decide.    A  more  appropriate  subject 
for  the  exercise  of  the  philosophic  spirit  has  never  yet 
been  presented  to  the  human  intellect.  Specious 
beyond  all  precedent,  and  apparently  confirmed  and 
illustrated  by  many  striking  facts  and  occurrences 
in  the  world  around.  Phrenology  assumes  a  most  im- 
posing character,  and  presents  a  powerful  claim  to 
public  attention.    Yet  the  painful  remembrance  of 
many  a  past  illusion,  once  equally  bright  with  pro- 
mise to  human  fortunes  and  improvement,  inculcates 
a  salutary  lesson  of  circumspection.    On  the  one 
hand,  too  strange  and  splendid,  and,  in  the  language 
of  a  gifted  writer*,  too  "  good,"  to  be  true  in  all  the 
minuteness  of  its  details,  the  theory  of  the  German 
philosophers  will  yet  be  regarded  by  the  reflecting 
mind  as,  on  the  other,  too  ingenious, — too  clearly  illus- 
trative of  several  otherwise  inexplicable  phenomena 


powerful  and  eloquent  vindication  of  the  anatomical  discoveries  of  Drs.  Gall  and 
Spnrzheiin  from  tlie  aspersions  of  the  late  Dr.  Gordon,  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  monthly  Mcdico  Chiurgical  Journal  The  writer  of  the  last  specious  but 
most  unsound  articli;  in  the  Edinburgh  Rcvie^r,  makes  a  neallcss  avowal  of 
his  defective  acquaintance  with  the  anatomy  of  the  brain.  Without  this,  his 
ntter  ignorance  of  the  ground-work  of  the  science  upon  Ihc  character  and  destiny 
of  which  he  h^s  presumed  to  decide,  would  liavcbccn  suflu  icntly  evident. 

*  Dr.  Archibald  Robertson. 
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exhibited  by  man,  in  his  various  passions,  propensi- 
ties and  diseases,*  to  be  utterly  destitute  of  found- 
ation in  nature.  The  introduction  of  error  into 
their  practical  application  can  never  be  fairly  or  lo- 
gically adduced  as  a  proof  of  unsoundness  in  the 
principles  of  a  science,  especially  w^here  that  science, 
yet  in  its  infancy,  is  surrounded  by  extraordinary 
sources  of  doubt  and  difficulties  of  investigation. 
Whatever  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  their  doctrines, 
much  is  due  to  these  celebrated  men  for  the  valuable 
additions  which  they  have  unquestionably  made  to 
the  previously  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  human 
brain ;  and  for  the  unbending  spirit  with  which  they 
have  submitted  to  toil  and  indignity  in  the  promuU 
gation  of  their  discoveries  and  opinions.  The  gene- 
rous mind  sickens  with  pain  and  humiliation  on 
reflecting  that,  in  a  civilized  land,  and  in  a  city 
boasting  of  her  pre-eminent  elevation  in  literature 
and  philosophy,  a  zealous  and  enlightened  stranger 
should  have  encountered,  for  a  while,  nothing  but 
pbjoquy  and  ridicule.  Respect,  at  least,  is  justly 
claimed  by  all  those,  however  visionary  their  doc^ 
trines,  who,  inspired  by  a  love  of  science,  have  uiv 
sparingly  sacrificed  to  its  promotion,  their  home. 


*  The  occurrence  of  partialinsanity,— of  mental  hallucination  on  one  exclusive 
subject,— appears  to  lie  quite  inexplicable  on  the  supposition  that  I  he  whole  of  the 
brain  constitutes  a  single  organ.  And  many  striking  farts  in  nature  and  in  the 
phenomena  of  injury  and  disease,  may  i)e  adduced  to  drnionstratc  the  elosc  con- 
peclioM  which  exists  between  the  cerebellum  and  the  passion  of  physical  lOve. 
Phrcnolog-y,  moreover,  supples  foundations  for  a  system  of  moral  plulosojihy, 
more  solid  and  intelligible  tliaii  any  wliith  lias  hitherto  been  proposed. 
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their  fortune  and  repose.  And  History,  in  retracing 
the  progress  of  the  human  mind  during  the  nine- 
teenth century,  will  indignantly  avenge  the  insults, 
with  which  an  invidious  contemporary  has  attempted 
to  slur  the  distinguished  names  of  Gall  and  Spurz- 
heim;  and  do  ample  justice  to  the  splendid  talents 
and  attainments,  which  he,  in  an  evil  hour,  has  af- 
fected to  despise.* 

In  illustration  of  the  important  character  and  func- 
tions assumed,  and  executed  by  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow,  it  will  be  only  requisite  to  state  the 
following  propositions.  These  admitted,  the  infer- 
ences, deducible  from  them,  will  be  too  obvious  to 
require  diffuse  explanation. 

The  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind.  It  receives 
all  the  external  impressions  made  upon  the  various 
senses.  To  it,  the  different  sensations  of  pleasure 
and  of  pain  are  instantaneously  transmitted;  and 
from  it,  all  the  acts  of  volition  directly  emanate.  It 
is  destined  to  supply  with  an  invisible,  and  hitherto 
unknown  power  all  the  subjacent  organs  of  the 
By  stem,  f 


*  n>cy,  wlio  deem  it  requisite  to  acquire  some  little  knowledg;e  of  the  princi- 
ples and  pretensions  of  phrenolog'y,  ere  they  can  consistently  attempt  to  conti-o« 
vert  or  reject  them,  will  do  well  to  read  Spurzheim's  octavo  work  on  the  Ava- 
tomy  of  the  Brain  ;  his  Phrenology  or  Doctrine  of  the  Mind;  and  Rlr.  Combe's 
beautifully-written  System  of  Phrenology, 

f  From  the  curious  experiments  of  Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  on  the  piwess  of  di- 
gestion in  rabbits,  and  fi-om  the  extraordinai^  cHects  of  gnlvanism  ujion  animal 
bodies  recently  deprived  of  life,  it  has  been,  by  some,  too  precipitately  inferred 
that  the  principles  of  life  and  galvanism  aie  identical,  or  very  closely  allied,  in 
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The  brain  never  rests.  By  night  as  well  as  by 
day,  it  is  incessantly  occupied  in  supplying  that  in- 
visible power,  without  which  the  functions  of  the 
dependent  organs  would  immediately  cease.  The 
first  to  receive  the  impression  of  all  the  moral  agents, 
and  agitated  by  every  gust  of  passion  and  feeling 
during  the  day,  it  is  commonly  excited,  in  sleep,  by 
distressing  or  pleasurable  dreams,  while  the  heart 
and  intestinal  canal  are  sunk  in  comparative  repose. 
It,  moreover,  exquisitely  and  directly  suffers  from 
every  shock  or  injury  inflicted  on  the  subjacent  organs. 

The  structure  of  the  brain  can  never  be  destroyed, 
or  even  materially  injured  or  disturbed,  without  in- 
ducing suspension  or  derangement,  utter  and  perma- 
nent, or  partial  and  temporary,  of  the  functions  of 
those  organs  which  depend  upon  it  for  their  supply  of 
nervous  energy. 

If  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  forming  a  direct  and 
principal*  medium  of  communication  between  the 
brain  and  stomach  be  cut  through,  the  secretion  of 
gastric  juice,  and  consequently  the  powers  of  diges- 


nature.  The  illustrious  John  Hunter  is  said  to  have  entertained  this  opinion. 
No  distinct  avowal  of  it  appears  in  his  printed  works.  The  sing-ular  electrical 
P'operties,  exhibited  by  some  species  of  fishes,  as  the  Torpedo  vulgaris,  and 
Gymnotus  eleciricus,  have  been  adduced  as  favourable  to  the  hyiiothesis.  Of 
far  greater  practical  importance  is  it  to  observe  tliat  g-alvanisni  constitutes  a  pow- 
erful agfent  in  the  recovery  of  persons  from  apparent  death  by  drowning:,  stran- 
gulation, or  irrespirable  air.  A  portable  galvanic  apparatus,  calculated  for  the 
purposes  of  resuscitation,  may  be  procured  in  London. 

*  The  stomach,  in  common  with  other  [wrtions  of  the  intestinal  canal,  receives 
nerves  also  from  the  great  sympalhetic.  The  facts,  developed  by  Ur.  Philip,  go 
far,  however,  to  countenance  an  opinion  that   the  stomach  is  immediately 
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tion,  are  at  once  suspended*.  Yet  the  brain  retains 
for  awhile  its  pristine  energy,  and  survives  the  ruin 
of  the  intestinal  function ;  until  it  experiences,  in 
common  with  the  other  organs,  the  consequences  of 
the  defective  supply  of  blood ;  or  until  life  is  de- 
stroyed by  the  disturbance  of  the  respiratory  process, 
resulting  from  interruption  of  the  nervous  power 
which  the  lungs  had  previously  received,  by  the 
eighth  pair,  from  the  cerebral  mass. 

The  spinal  marrow,  of  which  some  physiologists 
confidently  assert  that  the  brain  itself  forms  merely 
an  expansion  or  appendage,  is  the  organ  of  voluntary 
motion. 

.  If  the  spinal  marrow  be  deeply  injured  or  divided, 
all  sensibility  to  external  impressions,  and  the  power 
of  voluntary  motion,  are  instantly  lost  in  those  mem- 
bers or  parts  which  are  supplied  with  nerves  given 
off  by  the  spinal  chord  below  the  seat  of  injury-f . 


dependent,  for  its  secretory  powci-,  on  the  par  vag:uni.  For  a  description  of  the 
former  nerve,  see  Lobstein's  beautiful  work,  Dc  Nervi  Symjiathctici  humani,fa- 
brica,  usu  et  viorbis.   Parisiis,  1823. 

♦  Tins  fact  is  distinctly  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Pliilip  before  alluded 
to.  Repeated  attempts  have,  indeed,  been  made  to  inipncrn  their  accuracy,  and 
disprove  the  inferences  drawn  from  them ;  but  in  vain.  The  correctness  of  Dr. 
Philips'  statements  has  been  most  ably  testified,  and  the  weakness  of  his  oppO' 
nents'  arguments  demonstrated,  by  his  enlightened  friend.  Dr.  Hastings,  of  Wor- 
cester. See  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  Vol.  9,  10,  11,  and 
12.    First  Series. 

t  A  man,  aged  fifty,  fell  from  a  load  of  hay.  Two  of  the  vci  tcbnc  of  the  neck 
were  fractured  and  driven  in  upon  the  spinal  marrow.  The  sensibility,  and  pow- 
er of  motion,  of  the  lower  limbs,  and  all  the  inferior  part  of  the  trunk,  were  in- 
stantly extinguished.  These  parts  might  be  pinched,  or  pricked,  without  suffer, 
ingpain.  The  intestines  and  bladder  were  completely  paralysed.  Death  took 
place  on  the  ensuing  day. 
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Thus  palsy  of  the  lower  limbs,  of  the  urinary  blad- 
der and  the  rectum,  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  in- 
testinal canal,  and  of  the  superior  extremities,  will 
result  in  proportion  to  the  higher  site  of  such  in- 
jury or  division  of  the  spinal  marrow.  Physiological 
experiments,  cautiously  instituted,  seem  also  to 
prove  that,  on  division  of  this  organ  near  the  point  of  , 
its  union  with  the  brain,  the  process  of  respiration 
is  instantly  suspended,  and  the  life  of  the  animal 
consequently  destroyed.* 

The  brain  and  spinal  marrow  are  protected  from 
external  injury  by  the  hand  of  creative  wisdom,  with 
precautions  to  which  no  parallel  is  observed  in  the 
coverings  or  defences  of  the  other  organs.  They  are 
completely  and  strongly  encased  in  bone.  In  deter- 
mining the  relative  importance  of  the  different  or- 
gans, this  fact  affords  incontrovertible  proof  of  the 
superiority  of  the  cerebral  mass.  A  musket-ball  has 
been  known  to  perforate  the  lungs,  the  heart,  or 
stomach,  without  destruction  of  life ;  and  even  with- 
out severe  or,  at  least,  incurable  derangement  of 
their  functions.  Comparatively  slight  injuries  of  the 
brain,  and  especially  of  the  spinal  marrow,  are. 


*  The  experiments  of  the  French  physiolog'ist,  Le  Gallois,  clearly  illustrate 
this  fact.  Hence  the  rapidity  with  which  life  is  destroyed  by  expert  performance 
of  the  operation  of  pithing,  in  the  lower  animals.  Hence,  too,  the  superior  eli- 
gibility of  the  g'uillotine  as  an  instrument  of  le§^al  veng-eancc,  when  contrasted 
with  the  barbarous  and  uncertain  process  of  slrang-ulation.  The  atrocious  nnir-' 
derer  of  tiie  unfortunate  Maria  Marten  was  heard  to  groan  after  a  suspension  of  at 
least  eight  minutes. 
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sooner  or  later,  almost  invariably  productive  of  vio- 
lent or  fatal  consequences. 

Closely  allied  in  function  as  in  structure, — forming 
a  continuation  of  the  same  mass, — and  constituting, 
in  fact,  one  organ  or  system  of  organs,  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow  intimately  and  exquisitely  sympathize 
with  each  other  in  their  morbid  affections.  Thus,  in 
diseases  of  the  brain,  it  is  common  to  hear  com- 
plaints of  pain  extending  along  the  course  of  the 
spine  and  of  the  larger  nerves ;  of  tingling,  numb- 
ness, and  involuntary  startings  of  the  extremities ; 
and  to  observe  partial  or  general  convulsions.  While 
inflammation  or  congestion  of  the  spinal  chord,  how- 
ever induced,  is  frequently  complicated  with  head- 
ach,  ringing  in  the  ears,  giddiness,  violent  pulsa- 
tion of  the  temporal  or  carotid  arteries,*  stupor  or 
delirium,  and  all  the  other  symptoms  indicating  the 
extension  of  the  spinal  irritation  to  the  brain.  Nei- 
ther of  these  can  be  long  or  severely  affected ;  but 


*  The  carotid  arteries  are  tl>e  two  piincipal  channek  by  which  the  blood  is 
transmitted  from  the  lieart  to  the  brain.  They  may  be  felt  beating  in  the  neck, 
on  each  side  of  the  windpipe.  Tlie  strength  of  their  pulsations  affords  an  admir- 
able index  whereby  to  discover  tlie  existence  and  decree  of  any  increased  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  brain.  A  wound  of  one  of  these  important  vessels  is  al- 
most invariably  and  rapidly  fatal.  Of  this  knowledge  the  late  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry availed  himself  for  the  di-eadful  purpose  of  self-destruction.  And  Mr. 
Ahernethy  has  immortalized  his  name  by  the  dariiig  proj-ect  of  tying  Ihc  carotid 
artery  in  a  case  of  wound,  and  by  the  splendid  improveraents  in  the  treatment  of 
aneurism  to  which  this  memorable  operation  has  siJicc  led.  Tlie  temiwral  artery 
is  a  branch  of  tlie  carotid ;  and  receives  its  luinie  from  its  distribution  on  the 
temple.  Blood  may  be  dmwn  from  it,  with  signal  advmitagc,  iu  some  morbid 
affections  and  injuries  of  the  brain. 
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the  other  more  or  less  promptly  sympathizes  with  it. 
The  sudden  translation,  or  extension,  of  diseased 
action  from  one  to  the  other  is  no  uncommon  event 
in  practice. 

Finally,  as  the  substance  and  membranes  of  the 
brain  may  be  the  seat  of  congestion,  inflammation, 
and  their  various  morbid  consequences,  w^ithout  in- 
creased sensibility,  enlargement,  or  other  alteration, 
of  the  bones  of  the  skull;  so  different  diseases  of 
the  spinal  marrow  may  exist,  and  proceed  to  their 
fatal  termination,  unaccompanied  by  unnatural  ten- 
derness, projection,  or  other  appreciable  change,  of 
the  bony  rings  or  vertebrae  forming  the  cavity  in 
which  the  organ  is  contained.  This  truth,  highly 
important  to  a  successful  discrimination  of  spinal 
diseases,  and  apparently  often  neglected  in  practice, 
cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  on  the  observer's 
mind. 

So  common,  indeed,  is  this  source  of  error,  that 
men  of  great  professional  talent  and  experience  have 
been  known  confidently  to  deny  the  existence  of 
disease  in  the  spinal  marrow;  because,  on  examina- 
tion, they  could  detect  no  morbid  condition  in  the 
bones  by  which  it  is  enclosed.*    What,  if  the  repe- 


*  Mr.  Abei-nethy,  himself,  exlubits  a  notable  instance  of  tliis  carelessness  of  ob- 
servation. Error  of  jmlginent,  on  such  a  subject,  is  quite  ineoneeivable  in  such 
a  man.  Detailing;  a  ease  of  paralysis  of  tlie  lower  limbs,  «  which  was  snpixised 
to  originate  from  a  disease  of  the  spine,"  this  celebrated  writer  expressly  notes  the 
non-existence  of  "  any  disease  of  the  vcrtcbrie  but  makes  not  the  slightest 
alhision  to  the  state  of  the  contained  orjran.  Neglect  of  its  examination  may  be 
consequently  inferred-   Sec  Surffical  Observations,  Part  I.  page  96. 
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tition  of  a  forcible  illustration  may  be  allowed,  would 
be  thought  of  the  sagacity  of  that  practitioner,  who 
should  avow  his  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  an  af- 
fection of  the  brain,  because  the  bones  of  the  skull 
exhibited  none  of  the  characters  of  morbid  action? 

The  preceding  positions  will  not,  it  is  presumed, 
admit  of  controversy.  In  evidence  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  greater  number,  the  most  valuable  works 
on  modern  physiology  may  be  adduced.  Attentive 
observation  of  the  phenomena  of  accident  and  dis- 
ease may  be  confidently  appealed  to,  in  proof  of  the 
rest.  The  following  opinion,  however,  is  merely 
hypothetical;  and,  as  such,  submitted  to  discussion, 
with  no  claim  to  the  character  of  an  established  fact. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  sympathy  can  take 
place  between  two  distinct  parts  or  organs  of  the 
system,  unconnected  by  contiguity  or  direct  nervous 
communication,  except  through  the  intervention  of 
the  cerebral  mass.  Such  immediate  sympathy  be- 
tween two  remote  and  unconnected  organs,  is,  at  all 
events,  difficult  of  comprehension.  Severe  mechan- 
ical injury  is  inflicted  on  the  foot.  The  functions  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  and  the  general  health,  are  con-. 
sequently  deranged.  But,  in  this  instance,  is  not 
the  irritation,  instead  of  being  transmitted  directly 
to  the  stomach,  first  propagated  from  the  wounded 
member,  by  the  medium  of  its  nerves,  to  the  cere- 
bral mass;  and  subsequently  reflected  from  it  upon 
the  organs  of  digestion,  and  the  general  system?  Is 
not  this  a  correct  illustration  of  the  mode  in  which 
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tetanus,  resulting  from  external  violence,  operates 
in  the  production  of  its  peculiar  and  frightful  pheno- 
mena? Such,  at  least,  is  the  inference  suggested  by 
the  present  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  functions  of 
the  brain  and  nerves.  It  acquires  further  confirma- 
tion from  the  facts  incontrovertibly  substantiated  in 
the  writings  of  some  of  the  most  enlightened  patho- 
logists of  the  age. 

Inflammation  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  is 
commonly  signalized  by  a  train  of  external  pheno- 
mena, and  attended  with  consequences,  so  formid- 
able and  strongly-marked,  that  the  experienced 
practitioner  can  find  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  its 
presence,  and  deciding  upon  its  nature.  Yet  there 
are  some  chronic  affections  of  both  organs  which  ex- 
ist in  a  form  so  insidious,  or  assume  characters  so 
varying  or  equivocal,  as  to  elude  the  scrutiny  of  the 
most  vigilant  physician  ;  or  frustrate  every  attempt 
at  correct  diagnosis  ;  if  his  attention  have  not  been 
previously  and  powerfully  excited  to  this  obscure 
tribe  of  cerebral  diseases.  In  elucidation  of  the  ar- 
gument, it  will  be  sufficient  to  adduce  examples  of 
one  or  two  aff'ections  unquestionably  arising  from  a 
cerebral  source  ;  and  of  which,  although  very  preva- 
lent, the  precise  origin  is  not  generally  suspected ; 
and  the  treatment,  in  consequence,  is  coAimonly  er- 
roneous. 

In  females  at  an  early  age,  and  especially  in  those 
of  feeble  and  delicate  constitution,  pain  about  the 
convex'ity  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  rib,  frequently; 
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forms  a  most  obstinate  and  distressing  symptom.  It 
is  usually,  yet  not  invariably,  seated  in  the  left  side. 
In  general,  it  is  dull,  wearying,  confined  to  a  small 
spot,  and  distinctly  circumscribed.    But  it  is  sub- 
ject to  paroxysms  of  such  acuteness  and  severity,  as 
to  assume  an  aspect  very  strongly  resembling  that  of 
Neitralgia  or  tic  douloureux ;  and,  without  doubt,  as 
closely  allied  to  it  in  origin  as  in  character.  During 
the  violence  of  these  paroxysms,  the  pain  sometimes 
strikes  upwards  in  the  direction  of  the  breast-bone 
and  shoulder  ;  and  a  sense  of  numbness,  of  tingling, 
and  loss  of  power,  are  felt  in  the  corresponding  arm. 
Long  preservation  of  the  erect  posture,  fatigue,  grief, 
anxiety  and  all  the  depressing  agents,  and  ingestion 
of  food,  particularly  in  a  solid  state,  are  constantly 
followed  by  aggravation  of  the  pain.      It  suffers 
no  very  decided  change  on  full  inflation  of  the  lungs 
with  air  ;   nor  is  cough  or  difficulty  of  breathing,  al- 
though sometimes  forming  a  dangerous  complication, 
essentially  connected  with  it.    By  the  assumption  of 
the  recumbent  posture,  great  relief  is  almost  instant- 
ly obtained :  and,  so  signal  and  invariable  are  the  re- 
sults of  this  simple  expedient,  that  it  appears  to 
constitute  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  diagnostic  sign  of 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  affection. 

Females,  whose  time  is  unduly  devoted  to  fatigu- 
ing domestic  occupations  or  sedentary  pursuits,  and 
who  are  consequently  excluded  from  the  invigorat- 
ing influence  of  air  and  exercise,  most  frequently 
suffer  from  this  "  intercostal  pain."    Head-ache,  de^ 
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pression  of  spirits,  debility  and  lassitude  of  the  mus- 
cular system,  weakness  of  the  pulse,  tremor  or 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  wearying  pains  and  coldness 
of  the  extremities, — constitute  its  ordinary, — and 
excessive  torpor  of  the  bowels,  one  of  its  most  inva- 
riable— attendants. 

It  is  occasionally  complicated  with  loss  of  voice 
or  Aphonia;  and  sometimes,  although  more  rarely, 
with  unnatural  pulsation  in  the  chest,  and  obstinate 
rejection,  by  vomiting,  of  every  alimentary  sub- 
stance introduced  into  the  stomach.  Instances  of 
its  obvious  alternation  with  intense  pain  in  the  head, 
accompanied  by  violent  throbbing  of  the  carotid  ar- 
teries, and  by  all  the  phenomena  of  a  high  state  of 
cerebral  congestion,  have  sometimes  been  observed. 

Commonly  regarded  as  organic  disease  of  the 
heart,  or  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  liver,  or  spleen, 
the  treatment  of  this  affection  is,  in  most  instances, 
as  unsuccessful,  as  the  views  upon  which  it  is  found- 
ed, are  erroneous.  Blood-letting,  general  and  local, 
blistering  of  the  side,  mercury,  abstinence,  and  all 
the  depleting  remedies,  afford  sometimes  a  transient, 
but  delusive,  mitigation.  More  frequently,  they  ag- 
gravate the  pain,  and  increase  the  debility  by  which 
it  is  constantly  attended.  If  blindly  persevered  in, 
they  may  produce  irrecoverable  exhaustion  of  the 
system,  or  affections  more  perilous  than  that  which 
they  were  intended  to  relieve.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  pain  will  be  tranquillized,  and,  in  general,  ulti- 
mately subdued  by  undeviating  perseverance  in  a 
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plan  of  treatment,  of  which  reclination  on  a  couch  for 
several  hours  daily,  simple  but  generous  diet,  aloetic 
aperients,  preparations  of  iron,  and  the  other  metallic 
and  vegetable  tonics,  stimulation  of  the  integuments 
of  the  spine,  cold  sponging  or  the  shower  bath,  form 
the  principal  constituents. 

If,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  this  affection,  the  spinal 
column  be  attentively  examined,  little  alteration 
from  its  healthy  state  will  be  perceptible.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  a  slight  degree  of  tenderness  will  be 
evinced  by  the  patient,  on  the  application  of  pressure, 
in  one  or  more  points,  from  the  middle  of  the  dorsal 
portion,  to  the  summit,  of  the  spine.  At  a  more  ad- 
vanced period,  spinal  pressure  will  be  scarcely 
tolerable ;  and  often  productive  of  pain  darting  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  galvanic  shock,  into  the  chest  or 
arm :  and,  according  to  the  duration  or  severity  of 
the  complaint,  one  or  more  of  the  vertebrae  will  ex- 
hibit the  well-known  characters  of  disease;  and  the 
process  of  spinal  deviation  will  have  commenced. 
It  is  scarcely  requisite  to  add  that  the  progress  of 
the  morbid  change  will  be  greatly  accelerated  by  the 
debilitating  system  of  treatment  too  frequently  found- 
ed on  a  mistaken  impression  of  its  seat  and  nature. 
Irretrievable  distortion  of  the  spine,  with  all  its  hope- 
less and  distressing  infirmities ;  habitual  hysteria  or 
chorea,  nervous  atrophy,  or  pulmonary  consump- 
tion,* are  generally  the  sad  consequences  of  neglect 


instances,  probably  of  rare  occun-encc,  there  exists  an  obvious 
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or  error  in  the  management  of  this  most  common  and 
insidious  affection. 

The  loss  of  voice,  to  which  slight  allusion  has  been 
made  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  is  a  morbid  pheno- 
menon of  frequent  occurrence  in  delicate  or  weakly 
females.  It  is  not  directly  induced,  as  the  popular 
voice  is  wont  precipitately  to  decide,  by  exposure  to 
humidity  or  cold ;  nor  consequent,  as  professional 
men,  with  equal  confidence  and  incorrectness,  too 
often  pronounce,  on  derangement  of  the  stomach. 
Obviously  connected  with  spinal  irritation  and  con- 
gestion, it  may  be  regarded  as  dependent,  for  its 
immediate  production,  on  a  morbid  state  of  the  infe- 
rior laryngeal  or  recurrent  nerves,*  which  are  exclu- 
sively distributed  to  the  organ  of  voice.  Fatigue,  or 
the  agitating  or  depressing  passions  will  suffice  to 
excite  it,  in  a  system  predisposed  to  its  occurrence. 
Once  set  up,  it  may  be  sustained,  or  aggravated,  by 
atmospheric  or  intestinal  causes.  When  of  recent 
origin,  it  will,  in  general,  yield  to  the  invigorating 
plan  of  treatment  indicated  for  the  preceding  aff'ec- 
tion.    A  blister,  applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck, 


nection  between  caries  of  the  spinal  bones  and  a  tuberculated  condition  of  the 
lungs.  The  subject  has  not  yet  apparently  attracted  the  notice  of  writers  upon 
medicine;  nor  is  the  relative  priority  of  the  two  affections  clearly  dcteiinined. 
In  the  sequel,  a  case  illustrative  of  this  formidable  complication,  will  be  briefly 
detailed, 

*  The  recurrent  nerves  are  a  branch  of  the  eighth  pair,  or  par  vaguni.  As  a 
decisive  proof  of  their  hifluence,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  loss  of  voice  is  describ- 
ed, by  all  physiologists,  as  an  invariable  consequence  of  division  of  tlie  eighth  pair 
of  nerves,  in  their  experiments  on  the  lower  animals. 
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will  signally  expedite  the  fortunate  result.  The  voice 
may  be  sometimes  restored  by  the  employment  of 
mercury;  but  this,  the  experienced  physician  will 
denounce  as  objectionable  practice.  For  every  agent, 
which,  like  mercury,  reduces  the  powers  of  the  sys- 
tem, must  unquestionably  render  it  more  liable  to  a 
recurrence  of  the  disease. 

In  those  unfortunate  cases,  where  the  loss  of  voice 
has  been  constant,  of  long  duration,  and  complicated 
with  paralysis,  chorea,  or  epilepsy,  the  affection  may 
be  considered  as  probably  resulting  from  morbid  al- 
teration of  the  posterior  part  of  the  brain,  or  of  the 
cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow;  and  conse- 
quently as  insusceptible  of  remedy  by  the  powers 
of  medicine.* 

The  other  disease,  which  may  be  most  aptly  se- 
lected as  illustrative  of  insidious  cerebral  irritation, 
has,  of  late,  acquired  a  great  ascendancy  in  these 
islands.  Keeping  pace  with  the  rapid  progress  of 
intellect  and  refinement,  of  commercial  speculation 
and  adventure,  it  almost  rivals  in  frequency  tuber- 


*  A  lady,  aged  thirty  two  years  ago,  consulted  the  writer.  She  had  suffered, 
long  and  uninterruptedly,  from  loss  of  voice.  She  could  utter  no  audible  sound. 
Medical  treatment  had  been  unavailing.  The  peculiar  attitude  of  the  head,  and  the 
physiognomical  expression  seemed  to  indicate  the  existence  of  spinal  disease,  pro- 
bably involving  the  adjacent  braiii.  The  patient  was  excessively  feeble,  hysterical, 
and  "  nervous motion  of  the  neck  painful ;  pressure  on  the  cei-vical  spine,  into- 
lerable. The  substance  of  the  marrow,  and  bones  enclosing  it,  were  evidently 
diseased.  No  hope  of  a  fortunate  result  was  given.  The  occurrence  of  incurable 
chorea,  convulsion,  or  paralysis,  was  confidently  prognosticated.  The  last  time, 
tidings  of  the  patient  were  received,  these  predictions  liad  been,  in  part,  unfortu- 
nately verified. 
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cular  consumption  itself;  and  constitutes,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  prevailing  chronic  diseases  of  the  age. 
This  affection  consists  in  an  obscure  state  of  irrita- 
tion of  the  brain,  commonly  implicating  the  superior 
portion  of  the  spinal  marrow.  The  causes,  which 
predispose  the  system  to  its  attacks,  are  probably 
connected  with  some  original  peculiarity  in  the  moral 
or  physical  constitution  of  the  individual.  Those, 
which  excite  it  into  action,  may  be  distributed 
into  the  internal  and  external.  They  operate  either 
directly  by  inducing  an  increased  afflux  of  blood  to 
the  brain,  as  inordinate  mental  exertion,  anxiety, 
grief,  and  the  infliction  of  mechanical  violence ;  or 
indirectly  by  the  stimulation  of  a  remote  organ,  as 
intemperance ;  or  by  destroying  the  balance  of  the 
blood's  circulation,  as  profuse  haemorrhage.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  however,  the  disease  may  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  to  a  moral  source.  For  its  proximate 
cause,  it  apparently  depends  on  augmented  impulse, 
or  irregular  distribution,  of  blood  to  the  whole,  or 
part,  of  the  cerebral  mass.  Whatever  these  causes 
be,  when  once  induced,  it  will  be  kept  up,  and  ag- 
gravated, by  every  moral  or  physical  irritation  or 
excess. 

In  Its  commencement  and  early  progress,  this  af- 
fection is  often  so  obscurely  marked  as  to  be  with 
difficulty  recognizable.  The  external  phenomena, 
to  which  it  gives  rise,  are,  indeed,  sometimes  more 
clearly  discernible  in  a  remote  organ,  than  in  the 
bram  itself:  so  that,  until  it  has  acquired,  from  du- 
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ration,  a  certain  intensity,  and  until  all  the  ordinary 
methods  of  treatment  have  been  found  unavailing, 
the  precise  seat  and  character  of  the  disease  are 
rarely  suspected.  Little  know^n  in  the  tent  of  savage, 
or  in  the  peaceful  dwelling  of  pastoral  life,  it  visits 
the  retirement  of  literature  and  science,  the  busy 
haunts  of  commerce  and  refinement.  The  sedentary 
in  occupation,  the  ardent  and  susceptible  in  feeling, 
and  the  highly-gifted  in  intellect  or  attainment,  are 
peculiarly,  although  not  exclusively,  exposed  to  its 
aggressions. 

Two  distinct  varieties  of  this  formidable  affection 
may  be  clearly  discerned  in  practice.  Anxiety  of 
countenance,  an  air  of  peculiar  restlessness  and  de- 
spondency, obscure  pain  or  heaviness,  with  increased 
heat,  of  the  head,  undue  pulsation  of  the  carotid 
arteries,  and  slight  pufiiness  of  the  cheek,*  constitute 


*  There  are  a  few  external  signs  which,  although  very  commonly  present  and 
distinctly  marked,  have  not  been  generally  observed,  or  recognized,  as  diagnostic 
of  derangement  of  function,  or  disease  of  structure,  in  the  brain.  One  of  these 
is  a  slight  wdema,  or  pitttng  of  the  cheek  on  pressure.  It  vei-y  often  exists  m 
simple  congestion;  and,  in  such  cases,  has  repeatedly  been  pointed  out  by  the 
writer  to  his  professional  friends.  The  mode  of  its  production  is  not  very  obvious. 
It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  swelling  of  the  face,  very  frequently  observed 
in  diseases  of  the  heart .  The  general  character  of  the  attendant  sjnnptoms,  and  the 
absence  of  dropsical  swelling  of  the  extiemities,  will  suffice  to  prevent  the 
circumspect  practitioner  from  confounding  it  with  the  latter  more  decided  and 
ominous  appearance.  Ohsmre  pain  icith  stiffness  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  con- 
stitutes another  of  these  neglected  signs.  It  usually  accompanies  those  cases, 
where  mental  restlessness  and  excitement,  dependent  on  ccreljral  irritation,  occur 
at  intervals ;  and  the  access  of  the  paroxysm  is  then  marked  by  recurrence  or  ag- 
gravation of  it.  Wrinkling  of  the  integuments  of  the  forehead,  produced  by 
contraction  of  the  frontal  muscle,  is  its  general  attendant.  By  hasty  or  unreflect- 
ing observers,  it  is  often  beheld,  and  treated,  as  a  rheumatic  affection.  The  la*t 
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the  leading  external  signs  of  the  complaint  in  its 
more  simple  and  concentrated  form.  The  tongue  is 
usually  clean;  the  secretions  of  the  liver  natural; 
the  bowels  torpid ;  the  appetite  unimpaired :  the  pulse 
at  the  wrist  feeble,  and  somewhat  accelerated.  The 
mind  is  haunted,  especially  at  night,  by  gloomy  an- 
ticipations and  terrific  images.  In  some  severe  cases, 
there  occur  intervals  of  respite  from  suffering,  the 
duration  of  which  is  as  uncertain,  as  their  cause  in- 
explicable; and  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm  is 
generally  preceded  by  involuntary  starting  of  the 
muscles  of  the  spine ;  pain,  and  stiffness,  of  those  of 
the  neok ;  and  attended  with  extreme  restlessness, 
and  flushing  heat  of  the  head  and  face.  Its  ordinary 
termination,  when  mistaken  or  unsuccessfully  treated, 
is  organic  disease  of  the  brain,  and  insanity,  paralysis, 
or  fatal  apoplexy. 

In  the  other  yet  more  obscure  and  embarrassing 
shape,  which  the  complaint  frequently  assumes,  one 
or  more  of  the  remote  organs  conspicuously  exhibit 
the  signs  of  its  existence.  It  varies  in  aspect  ac- 
cording to  the  organ  thus  consecutively  affected  at 
the  period  of  observation :    and  the  diagnosis  and 


diagnostic  sign,  to  which  it  will  here  be  necessary  to  call  the  reader's  attention,  is 
an  unnatural  and  most  striking  projection  of  the  cyc-hall.  The  progress  of  thia 
change  is,  in  most  instances,  slow  and  uninterrupted.  In  others,  its  accession  has 
been  more  sudden.  Its  extent  is  sometimes  such  tluit  the  organ  seems  as  though  it 
were  partly  protruded  from  the  socket.  The  practical  inferences,  which  may  be 
drawn  from  a  decided  existence  of  this  sign,  arc  as  unerring  us  unfavourable.  It 
will  be  invariably  found  to  indicate  that  a  fatal  process  of  morbid  alteration  is 
going  on  within  the  skull. 
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treatment  of  the  disease  are  too  often  erroneously- 
fixed  by  an  exclusive  view  to  this  imagined  source. 
By  writers  apparently  unacquainted  with  its  actual 
origin,  it  has  been  aptly  described  as  in  form  a  real 
Proteus ;  in  character,  a  genuine  Mimosis.*  The 
lungs,  the  heart,  or  uterus,  frequently  suffer  in  this 
insidious  affection  :  and  the  leading  symptoms  will 
be  obviously  determined  by  the  nature  and  function 
of  the  organ  thus  implicated.  Hence,  dry  irritating 
cough  and  disordered  breathing ;  palpitation  of  the 
heart  and  faintness ;  and  violent  hysteria,  constitute 
the  respective  signs  of  the  three  different  secondary 
irritations  just  specified.  They  may  exist  separately 
or  together ; — alternate  with  hiccup  and  diverse  con- 
vulsive affections  of  the  muscular  system ; — and 
sometimes  succeed  each  other  with  such  rapidity 
and  violence  as  to  astonish  and  perplex  the  practi- 
tioner who  has  not  acquired  a  correct  knowledge  of 
their  source  and  treatment.  But  on  different  por- 
tions of  the  intestinal  canal,  particularly  the  stomach 
and  the  colon,  this  cerebral  irritation  most  frequent- 
ly exerts  its  baneful  influence  :  and,  here,  as  in  all 


*  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  of  London,  has  employed  this  term,  of  Greek  derivation, 
to  dosig'nate  a  genus  of  diseases,  signalized  by  their  extraordinary  versatility  of 
character,  and  their  aptitude  to  assume  the  aspect  of  various  morbid  affections. 
Some  diversity  of  opinion  may,  and  does,  exist,  as  to  the  real  orig-in  and  seat  of 
these  "mimic"  complaints,  and  the  philosophical  correctness  of  the  principle 
upon  which  such  a  genus  of  diseases  has  been  constituted.  But  every  one  must 
appreciate,  and  acknowledge,  tlie  admirable  talent  and  minuteness  and  fidelity, 
which  distinguish  Dr.  Hall's  masterly  delineation  of  the  variable  phcuomenq 
exhibited  by  them. 
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other  cases  of  complicated  derangement,  the  conse- 
cutive re-acts  upon,  and  aggravates,  the  primary 
complaint.  The  disease,  thus  established,  may  con- 
tinue very  long  without  inducing  change  of  structure 
in  the  organ  sympathetically  disordered,  or  in  its  ori- 
ginal seat,  the  brain  itself.  After  having  embittered, 
for  months,  or  even  years,  the  existence  of  the  un- 
fortunate patient,  and  too  often  rendered  him  an 
object  of  unmerited  ridicule  or  reproach  to  the 
thoughtless  or  unfeeling,*  the  disease  is  removed 
either  by  some  auspicious  change  in  his  external 
circumstances,  or  by  an  interior  revolution,  sponta- 
neously or  artificially  accomplished.  Most  com- 
monly, however,  neglected  or  mistaken,  it  pursues  a 
fatal  progress.  The  disordered  function  of  the  organ 
consecutively  affected,  terminates,  at  length,  in  in- 
curable alteration  of  structure     or,  the  signs  of  this 


*  Nothing;  can  be  more  cruel  and  impolitic  than  such  treatment.  It  ag-gravates 
the  already  dreadful  sufferings  of  the  patient :  and  frequently  drives  to  acts  of 
desperation,  the  being  whom  sympathy  and  kindness  might  have  soothed  and 
rescued.  An  individual  may  feign  illness  for  the  attainment  of  some  particular 
object ;  or,  suffering  from  one  morbid  affection,  believe  himself  menaced  by  an- 
other yet  more  formidable.  But  imaginary  disease,  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  term,  involves  an  obvious  absurdity.  The  shadow  does  not  exist  without 
the  substance :  and  wherever,  day  after  day,  the  unaffected  language  of  complaint 
is  heard,  there  will  some  physical  irritation  or  disorder,  however  latent  or  insidi- 
ous, be  ultimately  detected. 

t  This  fact  is  clearly  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  celebrated  exile  of  St.  Helena. 
He  died  from  an  organic  disease  of  the  stomach,  induced,  not  as  Dr.  Kin-rlukc 
whimsically  argues,  by  the  immoderate  use  of  snuff,  but  bv  the  incessant  agita- 
tions of  a  singularly  powerful  and  restless  brain.  This  extraordinary  man  had 
never  committed  dietetic  excesses.  It  will  generally  be  fouiul  that  persons,  des- 
troyed by  cancerous  aflections  or  tumours  of  the  stomach,  have  possessed  stronw 
passions,  or  suffered  great  mental  conflict  or  solicitude. 
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derangement  suddenly  disappearing,  the  morbid  ac- 
tion becomes  concentrated  within  the  brain  itself, 
and  exhibits  all  the  external  characters  of  the  varie- 
ty, first  described,  in  an  aggravated  form.  Soften- 
ing of  its  substance  and  extravasation  of  blood  ;  or 
inflammation  with  effusion,  or  thickening  or  ossifica- 
tion of  the  membranes  of  the  organ  ensues:  and 
death  terminates  the  conflict ;  or  a  state  of  madness 
or  imbecility,  far  more  terrible  than  the  grave,  ob- 
scures, or  for  ever  paralyses,  the  intellect  of  the 
wretched  suff'erer.* 

The  disease,  thus  faintly  delineated,  has,  hereto- 
fore, received  various  designations.  With  every 
change  of  theory  or  of  practice  which  love  of  novelty 
has  introduced,  or  fashion  raised  to  ephemeral  cele- 
brity in  the  medical  world,  it  has  suff-ered  a  cor- 
responding variation  of  name  and  treatment.  In 
■  consequence,  however,  of  a  revolution  achieved  by 
some  distinguished  men  in  the  British  schools,  the 
title  of  Disorder  of  the  Digestive  Organs,  has,  of 
late,  been  almost  universally  and  indiscriminately 


+  Examples  of  these  several  varieties  of  ten^ination  have  been  -pcatedly  rnet 
Jill  practice,  by  the  writer.  Cases,  illustrative  of  them,  w.U  be  elsewh  re  re- 
cord d  With  espect  to  one  of  these  varieties,  it  may  be  here  observed,  bat  m 
corded,    witn     V  ^.^  ^^.tinate  and  appa- 

three  cases,  ^^f  ^^^^^^  ;,„„,eh  was  succeeded  by  a  sudden  attack 

reatly  ktely  on  the  accession  of  the  maniacal  state,  all  the 

of  violent  u.san.ty    lmjdm^  ^  ^  .^^^^^^    The  subject  of  one 

pr.ex.stm,  symp^^^^^^^^^^  cerebral  inflammation-,  the  second,  it  i,  be- 

ef the  cases  died  with  sympto  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^ 

r^:  rir  ;rjr„;r;..a  ... ».  -c.„™  «r ...» 

the  cerebral  or  the  gastric  affection. 
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appliedto  this  affection,  in  common  with  some  others ; 
which,  differing  in  source,  although  somewhat  anal- 
oo-ous  in  external  character,  are  correctly  entitled  to 
that  appellation.* 

To  trace  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  singular 
revolution  ; — to  expose  the  errors  resulting  from  ex- 
travagant application  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Intes- 
tinal School,  and  the  injury  which  it  has  inflicted  on 
the  cause  of  science ;— to  indicate  the  signs  which 
portend,  if  not  actually  to  accelerate,  its  approaching 
fall, — will  constitute  the  ungrateful  object  of  the  next 
chapter. 


*  Numerous  are  the  instances  in  which  the  symptoms  of  the  cerebral  affection, 
here  described,  evidently  originate  from  an  intestinal  source.  In  these  cases,  tlie 
colon,  and  especially  that  portion  of  the  bowel,  called  its  head,  will  g'enerally  be 

•  detected  as  the  principal  seat  of  irritation.  To  such  cases.  Dr.  Hall's  description 
of  the  Mimoses  will,  perhaps,  more  correctly  apply.  Yet,  even  then,  the  cere- 
bral may  sui-vive  the  removal  of  the  intestinal  affection,  and  consequently  require 
treatment,  as  thoug'h  it  had  been,  itself,  the  original  disease.  The  practical  value 
of  these  views,  and  the  circumspection  which  they  are  calculated  to  inspire, 
must  not  be  overlooked.   Whenever,  in  disorders  of  intestinal  character,  and  sup- 

•  posed  intestinal  origin,  the  tongue  has  become  clean  ;  the  excretions  regular  in 
quantity  and  appearance ;  and  there  exists  no  morbid  tenderness  on  pressure 
upon  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  on  the  hollow  of  the  l  ight  flank,  or  other  part  of 
the  track  of  the  colon;  and  yet  complaint  is  still  heard,  and  the  system  docs  not 
regain  its  lost  energy,  latent  in  itation  of  the  brain  or  heart  may  be  fairly  sus- 
pected. A  continued  reference  of  effects  to  a  cause,  long  after  all  external  signs  of 
such  cause  have  disappeared,  is  equally  inconsistent  with  sound  logic  and  expe- 
rience. In  a  case,  narrated  by  Dr.  Paris  in  his  work  on  Diet,  a  disease  regarded 
by  a  "popular  practitioner,"  and  apparently  at  first  by  himself,  as  intestinal, 
has,  from  the  evidence  of  dissection,  been  satisfartorily  tract  d  by  an  acute  writer, 
to  enlaigcment  of  the  heart.  See  Dr.  Johnson's  Quarterly  Journal,  vol.  ix. 
page  50.  , 
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CHAPTER  III. 


ON  THE  ORIGIN,  THE  ERRORS,  AND  DECLINE,  OF  THJE 
"CHYLOPOIETIC"  OR  INTESTINAL  SCHOOL  OF  MEDI- 
CINE, IN  BRITAIN. 


THIRTY  years  have  now  elapsed  since  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy  first  promulgated  his  opinions  on  disorders  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  on  the  universal  influ- 
ence which  they  are  supposed  to  possess,  in  inducing 
derangement  of  every  other  organ,  contiguous  or 
remotely- situated.  Previously  to  this  period,,  the 
study  of  intestinal  afl"ections  had  been  inexplicably 
neglected.  Blindly  attaching  themselves  to  one  or 
other  of  the  rival  systems  of  the  Edinburgh  school,, 
and  descrying  the  operation  of  spasm  or  of  debility,. 
aJone,  in  all  the  various  distiu'bances  of  the  animal 
economy,,  the  practitioners  of  medicine  regarded  the 
deviations  of  the  important  digestive  process  without 
interest,  and  treated  them  without  success.  Mr. 
Abernethy,  therefore^  in  directing  professional  at- 
tention to  this  fruitful  source  of  diseases,  unques- 
tionably conferred  a  signal  benefit  upon  humanity 
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and  science.  Yet,  that  they  have  not  derived  from 
tbe_application  of  his  splendid  and  original  mind,  all 
the  light  and  the  impulse  which  it  was  so  admirably- 
fitted  to  impart; — that  Mr.  Abernethy  should  have 
sacrificed  to  a  thirst  for  ephemeral  popularity,  his 
lasting  reputation  as  a  philospher, — is  deeply  to  be 
deplored.  Systems,  like  men,  can  have  no  enemy 
so  formidable  as  an  extravagant  eulogist.  Nothing 
can  be  more  destructive  to  the  character  of  a  theory, 
than  indiscriminate  application  of  its  principles.  But 
the  union  of  prudence  and  circumspection  with  the 
aspirations  of  genius,  is  unfortunately  rare.  That 
peculiar  constitution  of  mind,  which  prompts  to  the 
direct  attainment  of  striking  and  splendid  results,  is 
commonly  ill-calculated  to  trace  with  success  the 
circuitous  path  of  patient  observation,  and  stoop  to 
the  drudgery  of  rigorous  induction  from  established 
facts. 

Scarcely  had  the  public  mind  been  stricken  with' 
the  novel  and  imposing  views  of  the  celebrated  Pro- 
fessor of  St.  Bartholomew's,  when  the  valuable 
treatise  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  on  purgative  medicines, 
appeared.  About  the  same  period.  Dr.  Currie  be- 
gan to  disseminate,  in  the  Borough-School  of  Lon- 
don, his  opinions  on  diseases  of  the  liver,  their  in- 
fluence and  ubiquity.  Several  writers,  of  inferior 
talent  and  celebrity,  smitten  with  the  potent  infec- 
tion of  the  age,  seized  upon  different  portions  or 
appendages  of  the  intestinal  canal,  to  illustrate,  and 
assist  in,  the  propagation  of  the  specious  doctrine. 
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Diseases  of  the  colon,*  and  strictured  rectum,t  in- 
durations of  the  pancreas,:!:  and  chronic  peritonitis,^ 
were  described  as  affections  of  the  most  common 
occurrence ;  and  derangement  of  the  stomach  and 


*  An  obsti-ucted  or  deranged  state  of  the  colon,  a  common  source  of  the  second- 
ary cerebral  affections  before  alluded  to,  has  sometimes  so  closely  simulated  or- 
g-anic  disease  of  the  heart,  as  to  deceive  the  most  experienced  observer.  The  head 
of  this  intestine  is  a  frequent  seat  of  morbid  phenomena,  as  generally  as  errone- 
ously attributed  to  derangement  of  the  stomach,  liver,  kidney,  or  uterus.  In  all 
diseases  of  the  colon,  injections  constitute  a  valuable  remedy.  Largely  adminis- 
tered, they  operate  in  the  double  capacity  of  an  evacuant  and  tranquillizing 
agent. 

.  f  stricture  of  the  rectum  is  a  more  common  disease  than  has  hitherto  been  sup- 
posed. The  sufferings  of  many  persons,  in  whom  its  existence  is  not  suspected, 
might  by  accurate  inquiry,  betiaced  to  this  cause.  "Disordered  stomach"  and  "in- 
ternal piles"  are  very  convenient  terms  wherewith  to  lull  the  apprehensions  of  a 
querulous  patient,  and  obviate  the  mipleasant  necessity  of  minute  investigation  of 
the  seat  and  character  of  his  complaint.  In  every  case,  however,  of  obstinate  or 
long-continued  costiveness,  especially  where  pain  or  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
voiding  the  feces,  the  introduction  of  a  bougie  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  intes- 
tine, should,  on  no  account,  be  neglected.  Carefully  practised,  it  can  do  no  harm. 
The  patient  may  be  saved  from  years  of  misery,  and  death,  by  the  knowledge  which 
it  will  sometimes  supply.  The  base  and  dishonourable  purposes  to  which  the  stric- . 
ture-doctrine  is  too  frequently  perverted  by  scientific  men,  demand,  however,  the 
most  indignant  exposure  and  reprehension.  See  Mr.  Frederick  Salmon's  Practical 
Essay  upon  Stricture  of  the  Rectum.   An  iiiteresting  and  valuable  work. 

J  The  Pancreas  evidently  perfoi-ms  an  important  part  in  the  process  of  prepar- 
ing chyle  from  the  digested  aliment.  The  fluid,  which  it  secretes,  is  pouretl  into  the 
commencement  of  the  small  intestine,  from  the  same  orifice  with  tlie  bile.  Mor- 
bid alterations  of  this  organ  are  not  uncommon  :  but  none  of  the  external  signs, 
Avhich  denote  their  existence  during  life,  have  yet  been  clearly  establishe<l. 

§  Tliis  morbid  state  is  characterized  by  tension  of  the  belly  and  soreness  on 
pressure.  It  constitutes  an  insidious  affection,  and  is  frequently  ncglectcil.  In 
the  majority  of  cases,  it  results  from  an  inflamed  or  loaded  condition  of  the  lai-ge 
intestine.  Local  abstraction  of  blood,  and  blistering,  will  arrest  its  progress.  By 
purgatives  and  abstinence  alone,  can  its  cause  be  removed,  and  its  recurrence  ob- 
viated.—See  Dr.  Pcmbertou's  elegant  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Abdominal  Vis- 
cera.   London,  1807. 
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liver  conveniently  adduced  to  elucidate  every  am- 
biguous or  obscure  phenomenon,  which  Man,  in  de- 
viation from  health,  may  be  seen  to  exhibit. 

Stimulated  by  a  thirst  for  innovation,  as  insatiable 
as  inherent,  the  human  mind  seizes  with  avidity  up- 
on new  opinions.  And  this  natural  appetite  will  be 
still  farther  excited,  if  such  opinions,  invested  with 
the  characters  of  science,  and  sustained  by  the 
authority  of  a  great  name, — suggest  a  simple  and 
readily-accessible  remedy  for  the  wants  and  suffer- 
ings which  humanity  Is  destined  to  endure.  Hence, 
novel  doctrines  in  medicine  are  imbibed  with  espe- 
cial rapidity  for  a  while;  and  acquire  converts  pro- 
portioned in  number  to  the  reputation  of  the  author, 
and  the  boldness  and  eloquence  with  which  his  the- 
ories are  advanced.  It  is,  therefore,  less  to  be 
wondered  at  than  lamented,  that,  taught  by  such 
distinguished  men,  notions  of  the  universal  prevalence 
and  power  of  intestinal  and  liver  affections  should 
have  been  implicitly  received  by  more  inert  or  infe- 
rior minds ;  and  achieved  such  celebrity  as  to  con- 
stitute an  era  in  the  History  of  Medicine. 

The  creed  of  Dr.  Cnrrie  did  not  long  survive  its 
lamented  author.  By  the  future  historian  of  the 
science,  it  will,  probably,  be  recorded,  as  illustrat- 
ing the  baneful  influence  of  a  blind  attachment  to 
exclusive  theories  upon  a  powerful  and  highly-gifted 
mind.  Symptoms,  emanating  from  disease  of  the 
heart  or  spinal  pillar,  are  no  longer  ascribed,  with- 
out scrutiny  or  hesitation,  to  derangement  of  the 
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liver ;  nor  the  evils  and  sufferings,  which  they  inflict, 
aggravated  by  the  exhausting  consequences  and  the 
torture  of  mercurial  salivation.*  Or,  if  an  instance 
of  such  negligence  or  infatuation  do  sometimes  ob- 
trude itself  on  the  eye  of  the  enlightened  physician, 
he  is  fain  to  regard  it  as  a  rare  exception  to  the  prac- 
tice which  more  correct  views  of  pathology  have  in- 
troduced ; — the  last  vestige  of  a  delusion,  once  pre- 
valent, but  now  expiring, — never  to  re-appear,  in 
these  lands. 

In  the  medical  literature  of  his  country,  the  work 
of  Dr.  Hamilton  is  destined  to  retain  a  distinguished 
rank.  Yet  the  principles,  which  it  inculcates,  valu- 
able as  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  discriminating 
practitioner,  can  never  again  be  extravagantly 
acted  upon,  and  abused,  as  they  have  until  lately 
been.  This,  the  philosophic  character  and  attain- 
ments of  the  present  age,  and  the  light  which  morbid 


*  A  few  years  ago,  the  employment  of  mercury,  in  all  obscure  cases  of  disease, 
had  become  so  fashionable  in  some  districts,  as  to  render  these  spectacles  by  no 
means  uncommon.  Nor  is  the  practice  even  now  quite  extinct.  Not  long  since, 
the  writer  was  consulted  by  two  females  ;  one  of  whom  had  been  four,  and  the  other 
five  tinies  salivated  for  supposed  disease  of  the  liver.  Injury  rather  than  benefit 
had  been  the  invariable  result  of  these  exhausting  processes.  lu  both  instances, 
examination  of  the  spine,  by  discovering  the  real  source  of  the  morbid  phenomaia, 
would  have  saved  the  patient  much  unnecessary  torture  and  confinement.  The 
state  of  the  spine  should,  in  all  cases  of  obscure  inlerpal  disease,  be  rigorously  in- 
vestigated, especially  where  the  patient  feels  pain,  numbness,  tingling,  or  defect  of 
warmth  and  power,  in  the  back  or  limbs,  which  can  be  satisfactorily  traced  to  no 
other  cause.  The  brain  of  an  individual,  who  has  been  repeatedly  salivated,  ex- 
hibits, according  to  Dr.  Spurzheim's  testimony,  a  peculiar  flaccidity,  or  flabbinesF, 
distinctly  appreciable  by  the  touch. 
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anatomy  is  daily  throwing  upon  the  source  and  na- 
ture of  different  diseases,  alike  conspire  to  forbid. 
The  dreams  of  theory  will  no  longer  prevail,  when 
the  darkness,  which  can  alone  engender  them,  has 
passed  away.  That  the  practice  of  the  Edinburgh 
physician  suggests  views  which  ought  never  to  be 
lost  sight  of, — and  will  furnish  a  powerful  auxiliary, 
— in  the  treatment  of  disease,  truth  imperiously  re- 
quires the  admission.  But  that  it  will  often  prove 
unavailing  in  solitary,  or  injurious  in  indiscriminate 
employment ;  and  hence  ultimately  give  place  to 
more  direct  or  efficient  remedies,  experience  can  be 
adduced  to  prove.  Hysteria  and  Chorea  may,  indeed, 
be  cured  by  a  course  of  purgatives  long  and  rigorously 
administered.  But  who  can  conscientiously  pre- 
scribe,— who  resolutely  swallow, — week  after  week, 
the  night  and  morning  dose  of  calomel,  jalap,  and 
cream  of  tartar  ;  if  he  be  aware  that,  by  abstraction 
of  blood  from  the  head,  and  blistering  of  the  spine, 
an  occasional  aperient,  ammonia,  preparations  of  iron, 
and  the  shower-bath,  the  disease  may,  in  general, 
be  far  more  promptly  and  permanently  subdued? 
And,  verily,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels 
must  be  much  less  delicate  and  sensitive  than  the 
physiologist  would  be  led,  from  its  structure,  to  in- 
fer;  if  it  sustain  with  impunity  the  continued  stimu- 
lation and  rude  discipline  to  which,  by  the  followers 
of  Dr.  Hamilton,  it  is  commonly  subjected. 

To  the  opinions  and  practice  of  Mr.  Abernethy, 
however,  it  is  especially  important  to  direct  the  at- 
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tention  of  the  professors  of  medicme  and  the  public. 
Such  are  the  genius  and  reputation  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man  ; — such  the  eloquence  and  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  has  promulgated  his  intestinal  doc- 
trines;— so  specious  is  the  theory  which  he  has  con- 
structed,— so  easy  of  adoption  the  practice  which  he 
inculcates ; — that,  upon  foundations,  far  better  calcu- 
lated for  the  more  transient  erection  of  a  fortune  and 
a  name,  a  school  has,  at  length,  arisen.     The  suc- 
cess of  these  doctrines  has  been  as  unprecedented  as 
their  simplicity ; — their  errors  as  signal  as  the  fate 
which  they  are,  ere  long,  destined  to  experience. 
To  deny  that  vigilant  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
intestinal  canal  really  involves  an  admirable  princi- 
ple in  regulating  the  disorders  of  the  general  health, 
and  of  the  various  organs  with  which  that  canal  so 
intimately  sympathizes,  would  argue  blindness  as 
desperate  as  that  which  distinguishes  the  more  bi- 
gotted  adherent  of  the  intestinal  school.    Yet  that, 
from  inordinate  attachment  to  these  fashionable  and 
seductive  doctrines,  have  arisen  carelessness  in  the 
observation,  and  impotence  in  the  treatment,  of  dis- 
eases, no  candid  or  experienced  observer  can  hesi- 
tate to  admit.    If  all  the  various  derangements  of 
the  human  fabric  result  from  irritation  or  disturbance 
of  one  organ  or  system  of  organs;— if  all  the  morbid 
phenomena,  which  signalize  these  derangements,  be 
referrible  to  one  source,  and  curable  by  one  plan  of 
treatment  slightly  modified,-how  greatly  may  the 
study  of  medicine  be  curtailed,  and  its  practice  sim- 
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plified.  The  time,  labour,  and  fortune,  heretofore 
expended  upon  medical  education,  have  obviously 
been  expended  in  vain.  The  importance  of  minute 
investigation  into  the  history,  and  seat,  and  charac- 
ter of  diseases,  and  the  external  signs  by  which  they 
may  be  respectively  distinguished  during  life,  va- 
nishes, like  a  morning-dream,  before  the  light  of  the 
new  doctrines.  The  illiterate  empiric  and  the  vil- 
lage crone  may  again,  as  in  days  of  old,  enter  into 
successful  competition  with  the  enlightened  i^-^an  of 
art.  Obscurity  in  the  nature,  and  hesitation  in  the 
name  and  treatment,  of  an  individual  affection,  can 
no  longer  exist.  The  intestinal  discharges  and  the 
tongue  of  the  patient  alone  require  inspection.  To 
mercury  and  sarsaparilla,  senna  and  the  neutral 
salts,  the  catalogue  of  medicinal  remedies  may  be 
safely,  and  most  conveniently,  restricted.  And  those 
stubborn  diseases,  which  now  and  then  inexplicably 
defy  the  united  operation  of  blue  pill,  rhubarb,  and 
the  vegetable  decoctions,  may  be  confidently  de- 
nounced as  incorrigible ;  and  their  unhappy  victim 
be  abandoned,  without  further  struggle,  to  his  fate. 

But  nature,  in  all  her  beautiful  simplicity,  acts 
not  so  uniformly  as  it  may  suit  the  generalizing  spirit, 
and  the  sweeping  inferences,  of  the  theorist  to  de- 
scribe. She  is  not  so  thinly  clad  that  the  vulgar  eye 
can  detect  at  once  the  scene,  and  penetrate  the 
mystery,  of  her  secret  operations.  Man,  too,  in  the 
progress  of  civilization,  and  the  lapse  of  ages,  has 
deviated  widely  from  the  simple  path  which  nature 
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originally  prompted  him  to  pursue.  His  diseases 
have  consequently,  at  length,  assumed  somewhat  of 
the  artificial  character  of  his  habits ;  and  the  frequent 
-alterations  from  the  healthy  condition,  which  his 
various  organs  display,  are  involved  in  additional 
obscurity.  This  truth,  a  transient  contrast  of  savage 
with  civilized  life  will  render  sufficiently  evident. 
Not  only  is  the  former  exempt  from  many  of  the 
morbid  affections  which  infest  the  latter;  but  the 
diseases,  common  to  both,  almost  invariably  exhibit 
an  aspect  more  complicated  and  severe  in  a  state  of 
refinement,  than  in  that  of  simple  and  unsophisti- 
.  cated  nature. 

In  common,  too,  with  the  superior  animals,  man 
jDOSsesses  other  organs  besides  stomach,  and  bowels, 
;and  liver: — all  as  important, — all  as  susceptible  of 
disease,  as  the  abdominal  viscera;  and  some,  at  least, 
more   imminently  and  unceasingly  exposed  to  its 
influence  and  aggressions.     The  brain  and  spinal 
marrow,  the  heart  and  lungs,  in  an  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  the  chylopoietic  apparatus,  the  disciple  of 
the  Intestinal  School,  seems  well-nigh  to  have  over- 
,  looked.    That  each  of  these  may,  like  the  stomach, 
,  become  the  seat  of  original  disease,  and  propagate 
its  morbid  affections  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
•  other  organs,  is  a  truth  as  incontestibly  proved  by 
.  observation,  as  the  fact  of  their  existence. 

If,  again,  it  be  conceded,  as  truth  demands,  that, 
in  these  luxurious  times  so  peculiarly  favourable  to 
.  their  development,  morbid  conditions  of  the  stomach 
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do  very  g-enerally  prevail, — the  inference,  by  no 
means,  follows  that  all  such  affections  originate  in 
the  organ  itself.  On  the  contrary,  it  must  be  obvious 
to  the  unprejudiced  eye,  that  many  of  these  derange- 
ments, heretofore  considered  as  primary,  are,  in  fact, 
merely  symptomatic, — consequent  on  irritation  pro- 
pagated from  a  distant  organ  to  the  stomach ;  and 
hence  susceptible  of  permanent  removal  only  by 
means  directed  to  the  source  from  v^hich  they  have 
emanated.  If,  for  instance,  the  brain,  from  intense 
thought,  anxiety,  or  the  infliction  of  external  vio- 
lence, exhibit  that  state  of  congestion,  which  such 
causes  notoriously  induce,  the  digestive  organs  will 
immediately  sympathize  with  it,  and  torpor  or  de- 
rangement of  their  functions  necessarily  result.  Ir- 
ritation from  a  diseased  kidney  or  uterus,*  will  exert 
such  influence  on  the  stomach  as  to  excite  all  the 
phenomena  and  consequences  of  the  most  distress-r 
ing  sickness  or  indigestion.  The  physician  who, 
under  these  circumstances,  should  direct  his  views 
and  treatment  exclusively  to  the  consequent  affection, 
would  acquire  ^s  little  reputation  for  sagacity,  as  claim 
to  confidence  or  success.  And  he  would,  at  length, 
be  taught  by  painful  experience  to  acknowledge  that 


*  A  man,  who  had  long:  suffered  from  indigestion,  died  in  1820,  after  several 
days  of  the  most  obstinate  and  incessant  vomiting.  One  of  the  kidneys  exhibited 
the  traces  of  violent  inflamuiat  o.i:  the  other,  wasted  away,  formed  merely  the 
containing  sac  of  a  large  iriei;ularly  shaped  concretion.  The  stomach  and  other 
organs  were  quite  healthy.  The  influence  of  uterine  irritation  on  tla'  stomadi 
fvcry  woman,  who  has  borne  children,  cun.sufikiqntly  attest. 
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regulation  of  the  intestinal  functions,  although  con- 
stituting an  essential,  is  not  the  only,  point  which 
requires  attention  in  treating  the  diseases  of  civilized 
and  intellectual  man. 

Yet  such,  unliappily,  are  the  narrow  views,— such 
the  impotent  and  indiscriminate  practice,— to  which 
the  doctrines,  of  the  Intestinal  School,  as  at  present 
inculcated,  almost  inevitably  lead.    So  worthless, 
and  even  mischievous,  are  the  results  drawn  by  indo- 
lence and  bigotry  from  the  fairest  improvement  which, 
within  the  last  century,  has  been  conferred  upon  me- 
dicine.   The  sacrifice  of  human  life  and  welfare  to 
the  extravagance  of  theory  is  ever  most  deeply  to  be 
lamented.    In  a  country  and  in  times  signalized,  like 
these,  by  an  unwonted  activity  of  intellect,  and  splen- 
dour of  attainment,  the  p^in  is  farther  aggravated  by 
the  humiliation  of  the  spectacle.    How  frequently 
are  morbid  affections  of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow, 
of  the  lungs  or  kidney,*  which  common  discrimma- 
tion  and  energy  might  have  sufficed  to  arrest  or  extm- 
guish  in  their  germ,  allowed  to  run  their  destructive 
pro-ress,  accelerated,  rather  than  opposed,  by  the 


.  Several  cases,  of  this  nature,  have  been  observed  by  the  wnter  m  P.-act.ce^ 
*  Several  ^^^^^  invidious ;  nor  is  it  necessary.  Instances 

To  particularize  them,  m.gnt  iaflammation  of  the  membnine  of 

are  by  no  means  '"j'jf title  a  .-1  treatment  of  "  stomach 

thelungs  has  been  suffered  torun  on^u^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

complaint,"  to  faUl  u Ic^rati      ^^^I'^^^.^.^ed  Lperafure,  the  sad  conse- 

rhZC^t^Liin-i^^^^^^ 

been  mistaken,  by  eminent  men,  for  original  "  dyspepsia. 
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einpiriGal  prescription  of  some  devout  believer  in  the 
mystic  powers  of  blue  pill  and  sarsaparilla.  Men, 
too  inert  to  observe  or  to  think  for  themselves,  find 
the  shadow  of  a  great  name  a  convenient  cloak  for 
their  own  apathy  and  indolence.  They  adopt,  with 
all  the  inflexible  prejudice,  but  untempered  by  his 
admirable  sagacity,  the  peculiar  opinions  of  their  zea- 
lous and  highly-gifted  leader,  and  push  them  to  an 
extent  which  his  mind,  in  all  its  fortunate  temerity, 
had  never  dared  to  contemplate.  And  disorder  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  resounds  on  every  side,  till  the 
atmosphere  of  science  is  loaded  with  its  feculency  ; 
and  the  streams  of  public  instruction  polluted  at  their 
source.  And  the  medical  philosopher  refuses,  in  dis- 
gust, that  homage  to  the  name  of  Mr.  Abernethy 
which  it  justly  claims;  and  is  tempted  to  withhold 
from  his  doctrines  the  sober  confidence  and  approba- 
tion to  which  they  are  unquestionably  entitled. 

At  the  close  of  this  transient  and  imperfect  sketch, 
it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  no  one  can 
more  correctly  appreciate  the  character  and  talents 
of  Mr,  Abernethy,  than  he  by  whose  hand  it  has 
been  fearlessly,  and  perhaps  too  severely,  traced. 
In  exploring  the  labyrinths  of  science,  feelings  of 
personal  esteem,  however  profound,  must  yield  to 
the  influence  of  a  principle  more  powerful  and  ele- 
vated. And  it  is  but  an  act  of  justice  to  declare 
that  the  injurious  consequences,  resulting  from  Mr, 
Abernethy's  doctrines,  are  far  less  attributable  to  ^ 
himself,  than  to  the  mistaken  zeal  of  his  intemperate 
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eulogists  and  servile  imitators.  The  utter  rejection, 
indeed,  of  these  doctrines,  would  be  more  pernicious 
and  unphilosophical  than  even  their  unqualified 
adoption.  They  possess  a  value  sufficient  to  rescue 
them  from  the  fate  of  many  a  more  elaborate  theory 
by  w^hich  they  have  been  preceded.  Their  influence 
in  practice,  when  judiciously  applied,  is  so  beneficial 
that  it  becomes  a  duty  to  denounce  the  errors  of 
those  who  daily  bring  them  into  discredit  and  con- 
tempt by  indiscriminate  application.  To  enhance 
this  value  and  influence,  by  rigorous  restriction  of 
the  principles  in  question  to  the  peculiar  cases  and 
circumstances  of  disease  which  call  for  their  employ- 
ment ;— to  fix  on  a  more  durable  basis,  by  extricating 
these  doctrines  from  the  extravagance  and  abuse 
which  must,  ere  long,  have  destroyed  their  utility, 
or  even  obliterated  every  vestige  of  their  existence, — 
will,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  be  the  ultimate  conse- 
quence of  the  present  inquiry  into  their  merits. 

That  as  the  foundation  of  a  distinct  school  of  me- 
dicine, the  theory  of  Mr.  Abernethy  cannot  long 
retain  its  stability  and  its  eminence,  they  who  have 
attentively  surveyed  the  inquiring  spirit,  and  traced 
the  intellectual  progress,  of  the  present  age,  will  rea- 
dily discern.  -  In  the  conversations  and  writings  of 
many  of  the  most  enlightened  practitioners  of  the 
land,  the  signs  of  its  decline  and  fall  have,  for  years, 
been  perceptible.  Eloquent  and  highly-gifted  men 
have,  indeed,  arisen  to  vindicate  its  character,  and 
perpetuate  its  reign.     They  have  protracted  its  ex- 
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istence  ;  but  cannot  long  avert  its  impending  doom. 
Of  these  men,  and  of  a  host  of  inferior  writers,  who, 
by  advocating  the  doctrines  of  the  Intestinal  School, 
have  unwittingly  accelerated  the  natural  process  of 
its  decay,  there  may  again  be  occasion  to  speak,  as 
the  subjects  which  they  have  treated,  or  the  organs, 
whose  diseases  they  have  professed  to  elucidate, 
shall  hereafter  pass  successively  under  review. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF    THE    INFLUENCE    OF    MORAL    AGENTS,  OF  THE 

PASSIONS    AND    INORDINATE    EXERTION     OF  THE 

MIND,  CONSIDERED    AS     THE    EXCITING  CAUSES 

OF  DISEASE. 


IT  now  remains  to  trace,  in  the  order  of  their 
previous  arrangement,  the  operation  of  the  various 
exciting  causes  of  disease  upon  the  human  economy. 

Consistently  with  this  plan,  it  will  be  first  requi- 
site to  review,  and  to  illustrate,  more  minutely  than 
heretofore,  the  pre-eminent  rank  which  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow  occupy  in  the  animal  system ;  and 
to  expose  the  unceasing  influence  which  they  exert 
upon  all  the  subjacent  organs,  and  especially  on  the 
intestinal  canal,  in  production  of  the  consecutive 
derangements,  or  in  aggravation  and  sustenance  of 
the  primary  diseases,  from  which  these  organs  are 
prone  to  suffer. 

The  cerebral  ma'S  constitutes  the  organs  of  mind, 
and  of  voluntary  motion.  This  position,  no  one,  con- 
versant with  the  principles  of  physiology,  will  be  dis- 
posed to  controvert.  That  it  is  destined  to  supply 
all  the  otlier  members  with  an  ejiergy,  deprive4  of 
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which  they  can  no  longer  execute  their  respective 
functions;  and  that  by  it,  all  moral  impressions  are 
received  and  operate  on  the  system ;  experiment,  and 
the  phenomena  of  accident  and  disease,  conspire  to 
establish  as  truths  equally  irrefragable.    In  illustra- 
tion of  the  first  of  these  instances,  the  effect  of  di- 
vision of  the  spinal  marrow,  or  of  an  important  nerve, 
may  be  confidently  re-cited.    The  latter  will  be 
strikingly  exemplified  by  the  instantaneous  sickness, 
or  suspension  of  the  cravings  of  hunger,  which  a 
spectacle  of  horror,  or  abrupt  communication  of  dis- 
tressing intelligence  is  familiarly  known  to  induce. 
The  i^ainful  hnpression  must,  it  is  evident,  in  such 
instances,  be  first  conveyed,  by  the  eye  or  the  ear, 
directly  to  the  brain ;  and  from  it,  be  reflected  with 
the  rapidity  of  the  electric  flash,  upon  the  organs  of 
digestion.    Death,  from  the  rupture  of  the  heart  or 
of  a  large  blood-vessel,  has  frequently  taken  place  in 
the  first  paroxysm  of  extravagant  grief  or  joy.  From 
a  sudden  shock  inflicted  on  the  mind,  the  functions, 
of  the  liver,  and  consequently  the  secretion  of  bile, 
have  sometimes  been,  for  awhile,  suspended.  And 
history  may  be  cited  to  prove  that  a  few  hours,  pass- 
ed under  the  influence  of  the  depressing  passions, 
have  sufficed  to  remove  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
hair.* 


♦  The  hair  of  the  unfortunate  Maiie-Anloincttc,  Queen  of  Fiance,  is  said  to 
have  become  perfectly  g^rcy  during  the  ui-Iu  which  preceded  the  dav  of  her  exe- 
cution. 

H 
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Of  an  organ,  or  system  of  organs,  so  conspicuously- 
elevated  in  character  and  function,  the  morbid  con- 
ditions, however  induced,  must  unquestionably  give 
rise  to  corresponding  disorder  in  those  members  which 
derive  their  energy  from  it;  and  especially  in  the 
stomach,  which  is  connected  with  the  cerebral  mass, 
by  such  direct  and  striking  communications.  And 
it  is  equally  obvious  that  the  consequences  of  vio- 
lence sustained  by  any  of  the  subjacent  organs,  or 
of  irritation  originally  excited  within  them,  are  im- 
mediately transmitted  to  the  brain,  as  to  a  common 
centre ;  and  the  irritation  radiated  from  it,  upon  the 
original  seat  of  accident  or  disease,  and  on  the  gene- 
ral system. 

Thus,  in  all  the  severer  injuries  or  disorders  of  the 
cerebral  mass,  the  whole  system  and  especially  the 
intestinal  canal,  become  sooner  or  later  agitated  and 
deranged.  So  also,  in  wound  or  disturbance  of  the 
stomach  or  bowels,  as  in  violence  inflicted  upon  the 
limbs,  the  brain  instantly  takes  the  alarm;  re-acts 
upon  the  suffering  organ  with  an  energy  and  effect 
more  conspicuous  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of 
the  function  executed  by  such  organ,  the  severity  of 
the  injury,  and  the  moral  and  physical  susceptibili- 
ties and  condition  of  the  patient.  And  this  influence 
of  cerebral  re-action  frequently  imparts  to  an  acci- 
dent, in  itself  trivial,  or  apparently  destitute  of 
danger,  a  formidable  character ;  and  decides  sooner 
or  later  its  fatal  termination.  The  occurrence  of 
Tetanus  or  locked-jaw  from  slight  wound  of  the 
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hand  or  foot  may  be  indicated  as  illustrative  of  this 
pathological  fact. 

It  is,  moreover,  a  truth  which  cannot  be  too  deeply 
impressed  upon  the  recollection  of  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  observation  and  treatment  of  diseases, 
that  the  brain,  exhibits  a  susceptibility  to  the  influ- 
ence of  morbid  agents  as  signal  as  unfortunate ;  that 
it  is  not  less  pre-eminent  in  suffering  than  in  func- 
tion. For  not  only  does  it  exquisitely  sympathize 
with  all  the  other  organs,  and  thus  participate  in  their 
inquietudes  and  diseases ;  but  it  is  exposed  to  sources 
of  irritation  from  which  they  are  altogether,  or  at 
least  immediately,  exempt.  All  the  moral  and  ex- 
ternal impressions  operate  directly  upon  it.  The 
load  of  the  various  anxieties,  the  shock  of  every  con- 
flicting passion,  it  is  destined,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  sustain.  These  impressions,  strengthened  by  the 
refining  influence  of  education,  and  multiplied  by 
the  artificial  wants  and  restless  aspirations  of  civili- 
zed life,  occur  in  such  power  and  number  as  to  keep 
up  a  perpetual  state  of  excitement  and  irritation  ut- 
terly inconsistent  with  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
cerebral  mass,*  and  the  perfect  regularity  of  its 
functions.    And,  at  night,  when  the  heart  pulsates. 


*  It  is  asserted  by  Dr.  Spurzhcim,  that,  from  the  appearance  of  the  human  bniiu 
after  death,  he  can,  in  general,  with  great  certainty,  determine,  whetlicr  its  former 
possessor  has  been  long;  or  severely  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  moral 
causes  of  disease.  In  the  individual,  who  has  lived  a  happy  and  tranquil  life,  and 
died  in  undisturbed  possession  of  his  intellectual  powers,  the  brain  will  be  found 
to  exhibit  the  healthy  colour  and  consistence  which  distin8:uish  the  cerebral  mass 
of  the  slaugfhlercil  shcei>. 
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with  an  almost  imperceptible  languor,  against  the 
side;  when  the  lungs  perform,  with  inaudible  effort 
and  diminished  frequency,  the  process  of  respira- 
tion; and  the  stomach,  having  passed  forward  its 
evening-meal,  lies  in  a  state  of  comparative  inactivity 
and  repose;  the  brain,  incessantly  occupied  in  the 
w'ork  of  nervous  supply,  is  still  exposed  to  agitation 
by  every  ,  transient  gust  of  passion  and  of  feeling, — 
still  powerfully  acted  upon  and  excited  by  the  mys- 
terious imagery  of  dreams. 

That  the  state  of  habitual  excitement,  to  which 
allusion  has  just  been  made,  should  be  engendered 
and  kept  up  in  an  organ  thus  susceptible  of  morbid 
action,  and  constantly  exposed  on  every  side,  to  the 
influence  of  its  exciting  causes,  is  a  circumstance  as 
little  calculated  to  inspire  astonishment,  as  to  admit 
of  doubt.  The  comparative, — the  almost  perfect, — 
immunity  of  man,  in  a  savage  or  pastoral  condition, 
from  the  chronic  diseases  attendant  on  the  more  ad- 
vanced periods  of  commerce  and  refinement,  at  once 
testifies  the  fact,  and  demonstrates  the  correctness 
of  the  principles  brought  forward  in  its  illustration. 
How  mental  conflict  and  anxiety  operate  in  inducing 
congestion,  and  consequently  deranging  the  func- 
tions, of  the  brain,  the  contemplation  of  a  well- 
known  law  in  animal  physiology  will  best  explain  : 
where  irritation  exists,  or  the  powers  of  an  organ  are 
inordinately  exerted  or  applied,  there  will  the  force 
of  the  blood-vessels  be  increased  ;  their  action  ac- 
celerated; and  their  contained  fluid  be  propelled. 
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in  proportionate  excess,  to  the  parts  which  they  are 
destined  to  supply.  If  the  eye  be  irritated  by  the 
introduction  of  a  small  insect  or  a  particle  of  dust, 
redness,  and  all  the  phenomena  indicating  extraor- 
dinary activity  and  fullness  of  its  blood-vessels,  will 
speedily  be  developed.  The  person  who  rises  from 
the  solution  of  a  difficult  problem  in  mathematics, 
or  from  the  close  of  an  anxious  and  well-contested 
game  at  chess,  with  intense  head-ach  and  violent 
throbbing  of  the  temporal  and  carotid  arteries,  may 
discern,  in  these  signs  of  augmented  impulse  of 
blood  to  the  brain,  a  striking  elucidation  of  the  same 
physiological  truth. 

The  brain  thus,  like  every  other  organ,  acquires 
a  propensity  to,  and  sooner  or  late  assumes  the  con- 
dition and  characters  of,  diseased  action,  whenever 
the  exercise  of  its  functions  has  been  pushed  to  an 
inordinate  extent.  As  the  stomach  is  injured  by 
gluttony;  the  eye  by  long-continued  exposure  to 
strong  light  or  examination  of  minute  objects ;  so 
does  the  brain  ultimately  suffer  from  protracted  ex- 
citement, or  intense  application  of  its  faculties. 

Again,  the  more  perfectly  an  organ  is  developed, 
the  greater  will  be  found  its  susceptibility  of  im- 
provement by  the  influence  of  education  and  disci- 
pline :  and,  generally,  in  proportion  to  its  vigour  of 
original  constitution  and  acquired  powers,  will  the 
morbid  affections  of  such  organ,  when  once  excited, 
become  obstinate  and  severe.  This  reasoning  is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  brain.     Upon  the  prin- 
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ciple,  which  it  obviously  suggests,  may  be  explained 
the  striking  diversity  that  is  exhibited  by  the  man 
of  intellect  and  the  dolt,  in  the  frequency  and  cha- 
racter of  their  respective  diseases  ;  and  the  facility 
with  which  the  more  simple  disorders  of  the  unedu- 
cated peasant  are  found  to  yield,  when  contrasted 
with  the  morbid  affections,  in  general  as  severe  as 
complicated,  of  the  statesman  and  the  scholar. 

It  has  long  been  a  favorite  theme  of  argument  and 
declamation  with  the  moralist  and  philosopher,  that 
the  immoderate  indulgence  of  sensual  appetites  and 
passions  is  invariably  productive  of  punishment  and 
remorse.  Yet  no  popular  writer  has  hitherto  arisen  to 
point  out  the  inference,  which  the  preceding  views 
evidently  sanction,  that  disease  and  suffering  are  also 
the  tax  that  man  is  doomed  to  pay  for  extraordinary 
elevation  of  intellect  or  acquirement.  Let  them  who 
seek  to  controvert  this  appalling  truth,  pause  for 
awhile  and  survey  the  difference  which  exists  be- 
tween the  man  of  talent,  and  feeling,  and  education, 
whose   soul   is  exquisitely  alive  to  every  passing 

event,  to  every  impression  of  beauty  and  grandeur, 

-^of  deformity  and  imperfection,  in  the  natural  and 
moral  world,— and  the  coarse  and  stupid  being  whose 
powers  of  locomotion  alone  distinguish  him  from 
the  plant  on  which  he  gluts  his  craving  appetite  ;— 
whose  faculty  of  speech,  from  the  inferior  animal, 
which,  in  the  fewness  of  his  wants  as  in  the  simpli- 
city of  his  attainments  and  diseases,  he  so  closely 
resembles.     Little  elevated  in  the  scale  of  intellect 
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above  the  Cretin  of  the  Alps,  or  the  unsheltered  savage 
of  the  southern  ocean,  the  latter  exhibits  a  physical 
condition  happily  distinguished  by  its  hardihood  and 
insensibility.  He  cannot  feel  those  fearful  parox- 
ysms of  mental  agony  and  depression ;  he  is  insus- 
ceptible of  that  poignant  and  unutterable  suffering, — 
which  impart  to  the  diseases  of  the  sensitive  and  refined 
an  additional  bitterness  and  gloom ;  and,  while  aggra- 
vating the  miseries  of  sickness,  retard  or  utterly  de- 
feat the  operations  of  medicine ;  and  for  which  no 
splendour  of  acquirement  or  reputation,  nor  all  the 
baubles  of  opulence,  can  afford  to  the  wounded 
spirit  a  reniedy  or  compensation.  The  stomach  of 
the  boor  may,  indeed,  be  deranged  by  an  occasional 
debauch.  Extraordinary  exposure  to  inclemencies 
of  weather  may  induce  in  his  hardy  frame,  an  attack 
of  rheumatism  or  inflammation.  An  emetic  or  a 
blood-letting  will,  however,  usually  suffice  to  restore 
his  wonted  health.  To  him  are  well-nigh  unknown 
those  more  severe  and  embarrassing  forms  of  nervous 
and  intestinal  disease  which  infest  the  higher  orders 
of  society.  And,  were  he  able  to  comprehend  suf- 
ferings which  he  has  never  felt,  and  thus  to  correctly 
appreciate  his  own  superiority  in  physical  enjoyment, 
he  would,  perhaps,  regard  the  restless  votary  of  fash- 
ion,— the  busy  aspirant  to  celebrity  or  wealth,  with 
an  eye  rather  of  commiseration  than  of  envy. 

There  is  yet  another  peculiarity  in  the  relative  ex- 
ercise of  the  different  organs ;  which,  although  illus- 
trated by  phenomena  of  common  occurrence,  has 
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hitherto  been  suffered  to  pass  without  notice  at  all 
adequate  to  its  practical  importance;  and  admits  of 
explanation  upon  strictly  physiological  principles. 
It  appears  to  be  a  law  of  nature, — an  invariable  rule 
in  the  animal  economy, — that  no  organ  can  be  culti- 
vated beyond  a  certain  point,  or  long  and  powerfully 
exercised,  except  at  the  proportionate  expence  of 
its  fellow  members :  that,  in  fact,  if  more  than  the 
due  portion  of  nervous  energy  destined  for  its  supply, 
be  expended  upon  one,  the  other  organs  must  expe- 
rience a  deficiency  which  will  sooner  or  later  be  an- 
nounced by  the  corresponding  torpor  or  derangement 
of  their  respective  functions. 

The  Poet,  the  Painter,  the  Sculptor,  the  Musician, 
the  man  of  Letters  or  of  Science,  who  seeks  to  im- 
mortalize his  name  by  the  achievements  or  disco- 
veries of  his  genius; — the  Statesman,  who  decides 
by  the  operations  of  his  brain,  the  destiny  of  empires, 
—  lives  in  a  state  of  incessant  conflict  and  excitation, 
and  consequent  expenditure  of  the  vital  powers.  He 
exhausts  on  the  mysterious  process  of  thought  all  the 
energies  naturally  destined  for  equable  distribution 
among  the  various  organs  of  the  system.  To  him, 
the  hour  of  darkness,  which  so  beneficently  sheds  its 
oblivious  influence  on  the  inferior  or  less  active  mem- 
bers of  the  animal  creation, — brings  little  or  imper- 
fect respite.  For  that  is  commonly  the  season  when 
his  mind,  no  longer  unsettled  by  the  claims  and  dis- 
tractions of  the  external  world,  is  wont  most  power- 
fully to  concentrate  itself  on  the  objects  of  its  study 
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Or  aspirations.  Or,  if  spent  by  the  fatigues  of  the 
past  day,  he  be  driven  to  seek  repose,  the  tumult  of 
the  spirits  will  not  often  have  sufficiently  subsided  to 
allow  of  its  approaches :  or  it  will  be  broken  and  ren- 
dered unrefreshing  by  the  succession  of  fantastic 
images  which  perpetually  Hit  across  his  agitated 
brain. 

Under  these  inauspicious  circumstances,  the  in- 
testinal canal,  deprived  of  its  wonted  supply  of  ner- 
vous power, — of  that  invisible  agent  whose  operation 
is  as  conspicuous  as  its  nature  unknown, — grows  lan- 
guid and  irregular  in  the  performance  of  its  import- 
ant functions.     The  muscular  apparatus,   if  the 
excess  be  carried  far,  shares,  ere  long,  the  general 
failure.    The  body  becomes  feeble,  emaciated,  and 
unable  to  repel  with  pristine  success,  the  encroach- 
ments of  disease.    The  physiognomy  assumes  the 
peculiar  characters  of  suffering  and  depression.  And 
the  brain  itself,  if  original  predisposition,  or  intem- 
perance, favour  not  the  development  of  the  secon- 
dary affection,  forms  ultimately  the  seat  of  incurable 
alteration  of  structure.    Hence  the  dreary  assem- 
blage of  diseases,  the  indigestion,  the  intestinal  tu- 
mour, and  stricture,  and  ulceration,— the  habitual 
congestions  of  the  brain,  the  mental  depression,  the 
apoplexy,  the  madness  and  suicide,— of  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  legislators  and  statesmen  who 
have  lately  appeared  on  the  theatre  of  the  world.  In 
illustration  of  this  argument,  it  were  almost  super- 
fluous to  re-trace  the  sufferings  and  fate  of  the  exiled 
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Napoleon,  the  paralysis  of  the  estimable  Lord  Liver- 
pool ; — the  premature  decease  of  the  illustrious  Pitt, 
of  the  lamented  Canning ; — the  miserable  doom  of 
Romilly  and  of  Castlereagh.  If  this  melancholy  re- 
trospect suffice  not  for  his  conviction,  let  the  reader 
turn  and  survey  the  character  and  fate  of  those  mas- 
ter-spirits of  the  human  kind,  who  have  so  signally 
adorned  the  literature  of  their  age  and  country, — 
men,  whose  fervid  genius,  like  that  of  the  immortal 
Byron,  while  pouring  splendour  around  their  name, 
left  the  mind  involved  in  wretchedness  or  gloom; 
whose  intellectual  light,  while  illustrating  every  ob- 
ject, and  charming  every  eye  around,  preyed  upon, 
and  consumed,  within,  the  powerful  brain  from  which 
it  emanated.* 

The  sordid  being  who  expends  his  life  and  fortune 
in  the  gratification  of  sensual  appetites,  falls  into  an 


*  What  a  most  affecthig  but  instructive  spectacle  of  mental  and  corporeal  con- 
flict and  infii-mity,— of  hypochondriasm,  insanity,  suicide,  or  early  death,— does  a 
retrospect  of  the  history  of  literary  genius,  in  this  country,  exliibit.  As  illustra- 
tive of  these  respective  conditions  and  occurrences,  the  names  of  Johnson,  Cow- 
per,  Chatterton,  and  Kirk  White,  will  instantly  suggest  tiiemselvesto  the  recol- 
lection of  the  reader.  The  evidence  of  these  melancholy  facts,  a  slight  metaphy- 
sical analysis  will  serve  to  elucidate.  That  peculiar  constitution  of  mind  which 
confers  distinguished  celebrity  or  power  on  an  individual  unhappily  exposes  its 
possessor,  in  a  corresponding  ratio,  to  the  impressions  of  suffering  and  disease. 
Fervid  imagination  and  exquisite  sensibility,  or  uncommon  ardour  of  mind  and 
intensity  of  thought,  form  the  distinguishing  attributes,r-the  essential  characters, 
of  genius.  And  what,  after  all,  is  the  moral  state  which  such  a  couslitntion  usu- 
ally  engenders?  Incessant  and  exhausting  excitation  or  inquietude.  AVhat  the 
physical  consequences  to  which  it  almost  in>  ariably  and  inevitably  leads  ?  Those 
which  characterize  the  destructive  operation  of  a  too  powerful  and  restless  mmd 
upon  a  less  powrfully  constituted  or  enfeebled  body. 
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extreme  almost  as  destructive  as  the  former,  but,  un- 
like it,  utterly  destitute  of  specious  apology  or  re- 
trieving grace.  The  powders  of  his  system  are  ex- 
clusively occupied  in  converting,  or  throwing  off,  the 
enormous  quantities  of  highly-seasoned  or  discordant 
aliment  requisite  to  stimulate  and  to  satisfy  his  pam- 
pered appetite.  His  days  glide  aw^ay  in  the  alternate 
excitement  of  degrading  propensities,  and  the  stupor 
by  which  their  indulgence  is  succeeded.  The  dis- 
tended stomach  loses,  after  a  time,  its  wonted  con- 
tractility and  its  energies.  The  brain  becomes,  at 
length,  loaded  from  mere  repletion;  and  its  vigour 
and  sensibilities  gradually  blunted  and  impaired. 
Acidity  and  indigestion,  gout  and  jaundice,  directly 
resulting  from  abuse  of  the  stomach,  and  aggravated 
by  the  cerebral  torpor  consequent  upon  it,  signalize 
the  commencement  of  the  ravages  of  disease :  and 
effusion  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  the  bowels,  or 
the  brain,  terminates  an  existence  in  which  the  mo- 
ral qualities,  however  originally  bright,  have  long 
been  declining;  and  which  the  nobler  passions  and 
propensities,  if  ever  they  were  developed,  have  well- 
nigh  ceased  to  influence  and  adorn.  Where  the 
powers  of  the  intellect  habitually  slumber,  there  will 
the  stomach,  in  general,  exhibit  its  greatest  activity  : 
and  in  proportion  as  the  abuse  of  the  digestive  organs 
has  been  excessive,  the  torpor  of  the  brain  will  be 
more  strongly  marked.  Idiots  are  notoriously  vora- 
cious: the  stupidity  of  the  city-alderman  has  long 
been  proverbial. 
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These  evils  of  sensual  gratification  will  be,  how- 
ever, mitigated,  and  their  fatal  consequences  averted 
for  a  time,  if  habits  of  indolence  be  not  indulged,  and 
sufficient  exercise  be  regularly  taken  to  obviate  the 
impending  plethora  of  the  system,  and,  like  the 
safety-valve  of  the  steam-boiler,  prevent  the  dangers 
of  an  explosion.    Hence  the  eager  sportsman,  or  the 
active  man  of  business,  may  gorge  his  ill-fated  sto- 
mach for  years  with  apparent  or  comparative  impu- 
nity.   But  the  abused  organ  will  rebel,  and  the  hour 
of  retribution,  however  long  deferred,  arrive,  at  last. 
Meanwhile  the  intellectual  produce  of  the  brain  is 
commonly  as  worthless,  as  its  culture  has  been  neg- 
lected.   To  that  exquisite  compound  of  the  fox- 
hunter  and  the  sot,  once  so  common,  but  now  for- 
tunately almost  extinct  in  Britain,  a  grateful  country 
has  never  yet  been  called  upon  to  erect  monuments 
in  commemoration  of  any  splendid  sacrifice  or  achieve- 
ment :  literature  has  been  indebted  for  no  fostering 
patronage ;  and  science  for  no  improvement. 

Lastly,  the  different  organs  of  the  animal  economy 
may  be  abandoned  to  habits  of  indolence  and  re- 
pose, until  their  powers  of  exertion,  and,  in  some 
instances,  their  bulk,  are  more  or  less  enfeebled  and 
reduced  ;  and  they  thus  become  partially  or  utterly 
unfit  for  the  due  maintenance  of  the  functions  which 
they  were  originally  destined  to  perform.  This  fact, 
the  wasting  and  imbecillity  of  the  lower  limbs  of  the 
sedentary  tailor,— the  delicate  and  bloodless  condi- 
tion of  the  wing  of  the  domestic  fowl,— and,  yet  more 
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conspicuously,  the  total  absence  of  distinctness  and 
power  in  the  muscles  of  the  external  ear  of  civilized 
man,* — will  at  once  serve  to  illustrate.  So,  also,  the 
energies  of  the  stomach  are  enfeebled  by  protracted 
abstinence ;  of  the  eye,  by  long  exclusion  from  light; 
of  the  brain,  by  inexertion.  Well-regulated  exercise 
will,  on  the  other  hand,  greatly  enhance  the  vigour 
of  the  different  organs  ;  and,  of  some,  even  sensibly 
augment  the  volume.  Thus,  the  lower  limbs  of  the 
porter,  and  the  arms  of  the  blacksmith,  are  distin 
gttished  for  their  size  and  muscular  strength :  and  the 
power  of  vision,  as  of  all  the  other  senses,  will  be 
incalculably  improved  by  constant  and  judicious  dis- 
cipline.f 

From  the  preceding  observations  it  results,  that 
the  various  organs  and  faculties  of  the  human  system 


*  The  external  portion  of  the  human  ear  was  obviously  intended  to  move,  like 
that  of  the  inferior  animal,  in  every  direction,  and,  thus  catching-  sounds  from 
every  quarter,  to  concentrate  them  in  their  passag-e  to  the  interior  of  the  organ. 
For  this  pni-pose,  it  is  expressly  provided  with  eight  muscles.  But  the  practice, 
pursued  by  all  civilized  nations,  of  tightly  bandaging  the  heads  of  children  from 
their  birth,  prevents  the  action  of  these  muscles,  and  consequently  rendei-s  them 
powerless  and  indistinct.  Among  some  of  the  savage  tribes,  the  faculty  of  moving 
the  ear  is  still  retained :  and  to  this  circumstance  may  be  partly  attributed  the  ex- 
traordinary acuteness  of  hearing  which  they,  in  common  with  the  brute  creation, 
are  known  generally  to  possess. 

t  The  influence  of  culture,  in  evolving  the  powers  of  the  different  organs,  is 
conspicuously  evinced  in  the  singular  and  almost  miraculous  delicacy,  which  the 
instruments  of  hearing  and  of  touch  acquire  in  those,  who,  from  loss  of  sight,  are 
unfortunately  driven  to  depend  upon  them  as  Ihc  best  substitute  for  the  organ  of 
vision,  in  their  communication  with  the  external  world.  On  the  same  i)rinciplc, 
the  marked  superiority  of  the  right  hand  to  the  left,  in  cxpcrtucss  and  power,  will 
admit  of  ready  explanation. 
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may  be  strengthened  and  improved  by  proper  exer- 
cise and  culture  ; — injured  and  enfeebled  by  an  un- 
natural state  of  indolence  and  repose ; — and  that  no 
one  of  them  can  be  immoderately  employed,  or  cul- 
tivated to  excess,  except  at  the  proportionate  ex- 
pence, — by  a  corresponding  sacrifice  of  the  welfare, — 
of  the  other.     These  are  truths  alike  important  in 
physiology  and  in  practice.     Hence  the  inference 
that  the  difficult  art  of  combined  intellectual  and 
physical  enjoyment, — -the  great  secret  of  health  and 
longevity,  consists  in  the  regulated  and  equable  cul- 
tivation and  discipline  of  all  the  different  organs. 
Inordinate  anxiety  and  application  of  mind,  and  se- 
dentary pursuits  cannot,  on  the  one  hand,  be  long 
sustained  without  impairing  the  energies  of  the  intes- 
tinal and  muscular  systems ;  nor  sensual  propensities, 
on  the  other,   be  extravagantly  indulged  without 
eventual  injury  and  degradation  of  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual powers.   Extremes  of  neither  kind  can  long  be 
followed  with  impunity.  Sooner  or  later,  they  invaria- 
bly terminate  in  suffering  and  disease.    The  man, 
therefore,  who  assigns  an  equal  portion  of  the  day  to 
the  judicious  exercise  of  his  physical  and  intellectual 
powers ;  who  rises  from  his  bed  and  retires  to  rest  at  an 
early  hour;  who  satisfies  his  hunger,  at  stated  periods, 
with  a  quantity  of  simple  food  accurately  proportioned 
to  the  wants  and  expenditure  of  his  system: — such 
man  is  the  happiest,  and  consequently  the  wisest,  as 
he  will,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  incontestibly 
prove,  the  most  healthy  and  long-lived  of  his  species. 
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There  are  some  morbid  affections,  which,  although, 
for  the  most  part,  of  physical  origin,  are  yet  signally 
kept  up,  and  aggravated,  by  the  operation  of  moral 
causes ;  and  would  consequently  admit  of  correct 
introduction  into  this  chapter.  Among  these,  Im- 
peded  Elocution  holds  a  conspicuous  rank ;  and  will, 
therefore,  be  selected  as  the  subject  for  present  in- 
quiry. This  affection,  from  the  popular  ignorance 
of  its  real  source,  the  singular  and  varying  character 
of  its  attendant  phenomena,  the  restraint  and  misery 
which  it  inflicts,  and,  more  than  all,  from  the  noto- 
rious failure  of  every  remedy  hitherto  employed  for 
its  permanent  removal,  possesses  a  strong  claim  on 
the  attention  of  the  enlightened  philanthropist ;  and 
is  eminently  calculated  to  excite  the  curiosity,  and  call 
forth  the  talent,  of  the  moral  and  medical  philosopher. 

Difficult  or  imperfect  utterance  admits  of  division 
into  two  distinct  kinds,  according  to  the  peculiar 
source  of  the  disease.  These  are  the  organic  and 
the  functional. 

The  Organic  Infirmity  or  imperfection  results 
from  original  defect,  from  accidental  lesion,  or  dis- 
ease, of  the  organs  remotely  or  immediately  con- 
cerned in  the  process  of  speech.  As  illustrative  of 
its  more  remote  origin,  the  defective  utterance,  fre- 
quently attendant  on  the  vicious  conformation  of  the 
brain  in  idiotism,  and  on  the  morbid  state  of  the 
organ  in  apoplexy  and  paralysis,  may  be  cited.  Con- 
genital division  of  the  palate,  hare-lip,  or  other  mal- 
formation, injury  or  morbid  affection  of  the  parts 
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constituting  the  mouth,  or  of  the  organs  which  it 
contains,  are  the  most  common  agents  in  the  direct 
production  of  imperfect  utterance.  The  infirmity 
when  arising  from  defective  construction  of  the 
cerebral  mass,  or  consequent  on  its  fixed  diseases, 
is  incurable.  Mechanical  deficiency  or  obstruction 
will  obviously  yield  to  artificial  treatment  alone. 
Hence,  the  correction  or  removal  of  faulty  articula- 
tion resulting  from  these  causes,  falls  expressly 
within  the  province  of  the  operative  surgeon. 

Functional  Defect  of  elocution  is,  as  its  distinctive 
title  imports j  wholly  independent  on  mal-formation, 
or  any  morbid  change  in  the  structure,  of  the  organs 
of  speech.  It  results  simply  from  derangement  of 
their  functions.  It  constitutes  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon form  of  defective  utterance.  To  it,  the  description, 
drawn  at  the  commencement  of  this  notice,  is  alone 
applicable;  and  the  ensuing  observations  will  be 
exclusively  restricted.  In  the  very  slight  outline, 
which  can  here  be  consistently  traced  of  this  curious 
and  distressing  affection,  little  more  will  be  at- 
tempted than  to  review,  in  rapid  succession,  its 
causes ;  its  aflflnity  with  other  morbid  conditions ;  its 
peculiar  characters ;  the  agents  which  are  productive 
of  its  temporary  aggravation  or  relief : — and  to  expose 
the  principles  which,  from  personal  experience  of  the 
inefficiency  of  all  other  treatment,  and  from  intense 
application  of  his  mind  to  a  subject  the  most  deeply- 
interesting,  the  author  is  led  to  consider  as  alone  ca- 
pable of  achieving  its  permanent  cure. 
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The  e.vciting  Causes  of  impeded  utterance  are  va- 
rious. Most  commonly,  it  may  be  traced  to  some 
powerful  shock  inflicted  on  the  nervous  system  by 
severe  disease,  or  a  violent  moral  impression  ;  some- 
times  to  the  well-known  influence  of  the  imitative 
propensity.  Thus  it  has  frequently  been  observed  to 
succeed  an  attack  of  fever  implicating  the  brain,  or 
a  paroxysm  of  deep  mental  agitation  ;  or  to  result 
from  constant  association  with  an  habitual  stammer- 
er. Some  original  peculiarity  in  the  constitution  of 
the  mind  is,  however,  probably  requisite  to  predispose 
an  individual  to  the  operation  of  these  causes.  For, 
of  the  great  number  necessarily  exposed  to  their  in- 
fluence, comparatively  few  suffer  from  the  affection. 
And  these  will  be  usually  found  to  possess  uncom- 
mon ardour  of  mind,  and  an  exquisite  susceptibility 
of  moral  impressions.  The  irregular  action  of  the 
muscular  apparatus  of  the  chest,  larynx,  and  mouth, 
which  constitutes  the  proximate  Cause  of  impeded  ut  •; 
terance,  once  established,  will  acquire  confirmation 
from  habit;  and,  like  many  other  diseases,  become 
independent  on  the  cause  from  which  it  originally 
sprang.  Several  varieties  of  impediment  may  be 
distinguished  in  practice ;  but  a  particular  discrimi- 
nation of  them  would  be  superfluous :  since  they  are 
referrible  to  no  diversity  of  origin;  and  the  same 
principle  of  moral  discipline  is,  with  slight  modifi- 
cations in  the  empirical  method  of  treatment,  cor- 
rectly applicable  to  the  whole. 
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Impeded  utterance,  in  its  nature  and  phenomena, 
exhibits  a  closer  Affinity  with  Chorea  than  with  any- 
other  morbid  affection.    This  resemblance  will  be 
rendered  more  striking,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  embarrassment  of  elocution  is  generally  attended 
with  contortion  of  the  facial  muscles,  and  often  with 
convulsive  affections  of  the  limbs,  little  differing 
from  the  involuntary  starting  and  writhing  of  the 
muscular  system  in  chorea..    Elocution,  in  some  mo- 
difications of  chorea,  exhibits  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  more  common  and  habitual  impediment.  Chorea, 
like  stammering,  may  be  acquired  by  imitation  or 
sympathy.    And  the  same  constitution  of  mind  and 
body,  which  predisposes  an  individual  to  suffer  from 
the  one,  will  render  him  susceptible  to  the  impres- 
sions of  the  other  morbid  state. 

It  is  a  very  curious  and,  according  to  the  writer's 
experience,  an  invariable  fact,  that,  in  defective  arti- 
culation from  a  merely  functional  cause,  the  most 
inveterate  stammerer,  when  alone  or  believing  him- 
self to  be  alone,  can  articulate  without  the  slightest 
embarrassment  or  unnatural  effort,  and  without  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  process  of  verbal  delivery. 
He  can  even  speak,  or  read  aloud,  with  the  most  per- 
fect facility  before  a  congregation  of  persons,  how- 
ever numerous :  provided  they  are  speaking  at  the 
same  time ;  and  he  consequently  feels  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  assembly  is  not  directed  upon  himself. 
But  the  moment  the  solitude  of  the  stammerer  is, 
in  the  one  instance,  broken  in  upon;  or,  in  the  other, 
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the  company,  among  whom  he  is  declaiming,  be- 
comes silent,  the  brain  loses  its  salutary  control  over 
the  organs  of  voice  and  speech;  and  his  progress  is 
arrested.  To  persons  unacquainted  w^ith  the  real 
nature  of  impeded  articulation,  this  fact  must,  and 
does,  appear  perfectly  inexplicable.  Astonishment 
is  frequently  expressed  at  the  facility  and  distinct- 
ness of  utterance  with  which  a  notorious  stammerer 
will  accompany  a  congregation  in  the  public  perform- 
ance of  the  services  of  his  religion. 

Nor  is  such  fact  less  valuable,  than  generally  ac- 
curate, and  unknown.  Not  only  does  it  constitute 
an  unerring  criterion  of  distinction  between  impedi- 
ment of  sf)eech  from  functional,  and  defective  articu- 
lation from  organic  causes;  but  it  incontrovertibly 
proves  the  influence  exercised  by  the  brain  in  pro- 
duction of  the  phenomena  of  common  stammering; 
and,  by  indicating  moral  discipline  as  the  only  mean 
which  can  be  confidently  depended  upon  for  its  per- 
manent removal,  discloses  to  the  inquiring  mind  of 
the  suiferer  and  the  philanthropist,  views  and  re- 
sources  which  will  elsewhere  be  more  amply  de- 
veloped.* 


*  Within  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year,  the  writer  contemplates  the  pubVication 
of  "  A  philosophical  inquiry  into  the  causes,  the  phenomena,  and  troatmont,  mo- 
ral  and  physical,  of  ini,)Ldcd  utterance."  In  this  work,  the  materials  of  wiiich 
have  long  been  collected,  and  partly  an-anged,  the  writer's  opinions,  founded  on 
the  base  of  personal  knowledge  and  experiment,  will  be  fully  detailed.  Meanwhile, 
they  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  all  that  has  been  lately  written  on  this 
interesting  subject,  may  consult  Darwin^s  Zoonomia;  Thclwall'R  Letter  to  Ifcurif 
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Of  the  Agents  which  most  conspicuously  operate 
in  aggravathig,  or  relieDing,  the  difficulties  of  imped- 
ed utterance,  it  will  suffice  to  present,  in  this  sketch, 
t.  cursory  enumeration.    They  will  be  found  to  con- 
sist principally  in  the  more  powerful  affections  and 
different  occupations  of  the  mind  ;   the  condition  of 
the  general  health  ;  the  state  of  the  atmosphere ;  and 
the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  food  and  exercise. 
These  agents  apparently  produce  their  effect  in  pro- 
portion as  they  exhaust,  or  invigorate,  the  powers  of 
of  the  brain;  and  thus  weaken  and  derange,  or 
strengthen,  the  connection  which  should  naturally 
exist  between  that  organ  and  the  muscular  apparatus 
of  speech.     In  demonstration  of  the  influence  of  a 
few  of  these  agents,  which  is  as  certain  as  commonly 
•unobserved,  it  will  not  be  irrelevant  to  state  that  the 
signs,  of  impeded  utterance  are  signally  aggravated 
by  anxiety  of  mind,  or  its  exhausting  concentration 
on  a  particular  subject ;  by  long  exposure  to  exces- 
Lsive  cold ;  and  by  defect  of  nutritious  food  :  while  a 
cloudless  serenity  of  the  moral  and  the  external  at- 
mosphere will  greatly  facilitate  to  the  stammerer  the 


dine,  Esq.— ItarA's  Memoire  sur  le  Bigaicment,  in  the  7th  vol.  ofihe  Journal 
nniversel  des  sciences  medicales ;  Voisin's  Monograph  «  du  Bigaicmcntr  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  in  1821 ;  and  Dr.  Cormac's  recent  Treatise  on  fhe  cause  and  cure 
of  Hesitation  of  Speech.  The  observations  of  Dr.  Mason  Good,  in  his  Study  of 
Medicine,  vol.  I.  p.  520,  are  more  learned  and  curious  than  practically  valuable. 
Some  very  accurate  views  on  the  mechanism  of  speech,  may  be  found  in  an  able 
and  eloquent  Inaugural  Dissertation,  De  Lingud  Human&,  Glasgons,  1813,  by 
Dr,  James  Kennedy,  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 
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process  of  utterance  ;  and  a  few  ounces  of  generous 
wine,  or  a  dose  of  Cinchona-bark,  produce  an  almost 
magic  effect  in  removing  the  powerlessness  and  em- 
barrassment of  elocution  which  invariably  result 
from  exhaustion  of  the  system  by  protracted  absti- 
nence or  fatigue. 

Disorder  of  the  stomach  has,  by  some,  been  re- 
garded as  the  cause, — or,  at  least,  as  a  concurring 
agent  in  the  production, — of  impeded  utterance.  To 
this  opinion,  long  observation  and  experiment  are  de- 
cidedly hostile.  Stammering  is  altogether,  indepen- 
dent, for  its  origin,  upon  the  state  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  and  insusceptible  of  cure  by  treatment  direct- 
ed to  it.  The  infirmity  of  speech  will  not  even 
suffer  transient  aggravation  from  intestinal  disturb- 
ance, except  as  far  as  such  disturbance  may  induce 
oppression  of  the  brain,  and  thus  derange  or  impair 
its  influence  on  the  organs  of  elocution.  A  dis- 
ordered stomach  is  not  necessarily  inconsistent  with 
comparative  facility  of  enunciation  in  the  stam- 
merer. 

The  Treatment  of  impeded  utterance  comprehends 
physical  and  moral  remedies.  The  Physical  are  sus- 
ceptible of  further  division  into  the  mechanical  and 
medicinal. 

All  the  secret  or  empirical  methods,  so  confidently 
announced  in  these  times,  for  the  cure  of  impedi- 
ments in  speech,  belong  strictly  to  the  Mcchankal 
division.  They  evidently  consist  in  various  modifi- 
cations of  one  common  principle.    The  employment 
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of  some  such  method  will,  in  general,  be  found  ne- 
cessary for  the  regulation  of  that  singular  derange- 
ment of  function  from  which  the  obstacle  directly 
proceeds  :  and  the  selection  of  the  peculiar  mode  is, 
probably,  an  object  of  far  less  moment  than  an  un- 
conquerable energy  and  resolution  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil.  The  great  defect  of  all  systems,  purely  me- 
chanical, is  that  their  influence,  however  striking 
and  beneficent  at  first,  will  not  be  durable.  They 
remove,  for  awhile,  the  consequences  ;  but  leave  the 
moral  causes  of  the  infirmity  in  undiminished  opera- 
tion. 

Medicinal  Remedies  are  not  essential,  as  some  inter- 
ested writers  have  lately  asserted,  to  the  successful 
treatment  of  impeded  utterance.  Yet,  skilfully 
selected  and  employed,  they  will  accelerate  the 
efficacy  of  a  system  of  cure  which  rests  upon  com- 
prehensive and  philosophical  principles.  Thus,  the 
embarrassment  of  articulation  will  be  greatly  re- 
lieved, and  its  removal  assisted,  by  the  prescription 
of  tonic  medicine,  invigorating  exercise,  the  shower- 
bath  and  generous  diet, — in  fact,  of  every  agent  that 
is  calculated  to  sustain  or  elevate  the  physical  powers, 
and  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  stammerer  from  the  state 
of  morbid  susceptibility  and  depression  into  which 
it  is  almost  invariably  plunged. 

Yet  no  physical  treatment,  however  judicious  and 
effective,  will,  of  itself,  permanently  avail.  Deep 
and  bitter  will  be  the  disappointment  of  those  who 
shall  rely  on  it  as  a  protection  from  the  recurrence  of 
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their  infirmity.  A  rigorous  system  of  Moral  Disci- 
jiUne, — long  and  unwearied  exercise  in  concentration 
of  the  mind  upon  the  process  of  speech,  and  in  the 
practice  of  self-control,  will  be  requisite  to  burst 
asunder  the  mystic  links  of  morbid  association,  and 
effect  a  revolution  in  that  moral  state  with  which  the 
evil  habit  is  so  closely  interwoven.  Perfect  freedom 
and  fearlessness  of  mind,  insensibility  to  the  ridicule 
and  the  scorn  of  the  ignorant  and  vulgar,  a  generous 
contempt  for  popular  opinion,  such  an  elevation  of 
character  and  feeling, — such  moral  courage, — as  a 
sense  of  moral  purity  can  alone  inspire, — constitute 
the  goal  to  which  the  aspirations  of  the  stammerer 
should  be  unceasingly  directed.  This  gained,  reco- 
very is  no  longer  desperate.  Every  remaining  ob- 
stacle will  vanish  before  the  auxiliary  power  of  phy- 
sical treatment.  To  achieve,  therefore,  his  lasting 
liberation  from  the  dreadful  bondage  of  impeded  ut- 
terance, the  individual  should  possess  a  mind  not 
only  strong  in  philosophy,  but  further  sustained  and 
enlightened  by  the  moral  virtues.  The  sufferer  may, 
perhaps,  be  cheered  on  and  stimulated  to  increased 
exertion  by  the  assurance,  that,  while  he  incalculably 
promotes  his  own  happiness  and  utility  by  this  no- 
ble conquest  of  the  infirmities  of  his  nature;  it  will 
be  impossible  for  him  to  acquire  the  necessary  do- 
minion over  his  feelings,  and  bring  into  due  subjec- 
tion his  impetuous  passions,  without  diminishing,  at 
the  same  time,  his  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of 
the  causes  of  disease,  moral  and  physical;  and  thus 
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rendering  himself  a  more  robust,  a  wiser,  and  a  bet- 
ter man. 

Slight  as  is  the  preceding  view  of  the  effects  of  in- 
ordinate intellectual  labour,— of  the  operation  of  mo- 
ral causes, — upon  the  functions  of  the  human  organs, 
it  would  be  still  more  defective,  if  the  baneful  Injiu' 
ence  of  early  Mental  E.vertion  upon  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  Children  were  passed  over  without  notice. 
There  exists  not  a  more  grievous  or  prevalent  error 
than  the  solicitude  which  parents  usually  evince,  to 
stimulate  the  young  mind  to  efforts  which  it  is  in- 
capable of  sustaining  with  impunity ;  and  to  exhibit 
their  children  as  prodigies  of  erudition  or  of  skill  in 
literature  or  the  arts. 

The  susceptibility  of  intellectual  culture  will,  it 
is  obvious,  be  generally  proportionate  to  the  more 
perfect  evolution  of  the  organs  by  which  the  process 
of  mental  attainment  is  executed.  In  other  words, 
the  mental  faculties  will  bear  a  close  relation  to  the 
development  of  the  brain  in  any  individual  case; 
provided  such  development  be  not  connected  with 
morbid  structure :  and  it  has,  heretofore,  been  shemi 
that,  in  proportion  to  the  extraordinary  vigour  and 
improvement  of  its  powers,  the  diseases  of  an  organ, 
when  once  induced,  will  assume  a  more  severe  and 
active  character.  From  these,  positions  it  results 
that  the  brain  of  a  child,  possessing  large  capacity 
of  culture,  can  never  be  urged  to  inordinate  exertion, 
except  at  the  expence  of  physical  welfare,  and  con- 
sequent risk  of  exposure  to  suffering  and  disease  : 
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aiid  that,  under  no  system  of  discipline,  will  the 
more  feebly  constituted  or  less  capacious  mind  make 
advances  in  learning  at  all  adequate  to  the  labour 
and  anxiety  incurred  by  the  teacher,  or  the  injurious 
restriction  sustained  by  the  student,  in  the  futile 
essay.  Common  observation  may  be  appealed  to  as 
illustrative  of  these  facts.  Every  village-schoolmas- 
ter will  attest  the  marked  superiority  in  physical 
strength  and  development,  which  distinguishes  the 
youth  of  limited  capacity,  from  the  delicate  boy  of 
fervid  imagination  or  striking  pre-eminence  in  mental 
power:  and  so  peculiarly  frequent  and  severe  are 
the  diseases  of  children  who  exhibit  an  extraordi- 
nary or  precocious  intelligence,  that  their  doom  to 
suffering  or  early  death  forms  a  subject  of  common 
prediction  among  the  sages  of  the  nursery. 

It  may  even  be  questioned  whether  the  literary 
acquirements  of  early  age  are  worth  the  sacrifice  and 
,the  risk  incurred  in  their  pursuit.    Many  a  weakly 
stripling  has  spent  the  brightest  and  most  joyous 
years  of  a  precarious  existence  in  irksome  drudgery 
upon  the  works  of  Homer  and  of  Virgil,  long  ere  his 
mind  could  comprehend  the  majesty  of  the  Greek, 
or  be  smitten  with  the  splendour  and  elegance  of  the 
Roman  Poet.    And  what,  after  all,  has  he  acquired 
that  can  compensate  for  the  lost  opportunity  of  more 
fully  evolving  his  physical  powers,  and  fortifying  his 
constitution  against  the  inroads  of  future  disease  ?— 
A  knowledge  of  which,  in  riper  age,  a  few  months' 
application,  under  an  enlightened  system  of  instruc- 
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tion,*  would  have  given  him  a  far  more  perfect  pos- 
session ;  and  in  the  attainment  of  vv^hich  a  matured 
intelligence  would  then  have  afforded  the  most  ex- 
quisite gratification. 

Still  the  young  mind  should  not  be  suffered  to  run 
wild  without  culture  or  restriction.  It  must  be  em- 
ployed ;  or,  like  the  stagnant  pond,  it  will  generate 
weeds  and  impurity  upon  the  surface.  But  the  oc- 
cupation should  be  such  as  will  combine  amusement 
and  active  exercise  of  the  limbs  with  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge;  and  expand  the  germ  of  intellect 
without  cramping,  in  their  development,  the  animal 
organs.  Such  are  the  principles  upon  which  the 
■education  of  youth,  and  especially  of  the  more  highly 
intellectual  and  delicate,  should  be  conducted.  For 
this  purpose,  Natural  History  offers  a  field,  as  con- 
stantly accessible  as  boundless  and  delightful. 
Trained  to  examine,  and  to  discriminate  with  accu- 
racy, the  various  productions  of  the  world  around. 


*  Arguments  for-  and  against  the  Hamiltonian  system  of  education  have  been 
very  ably  sustained :  and  the  public  opinion  respecting  it  yet  remains  unsettled. 
The  evidence  of  one  who  has  largely  availed  himselfof  its  principle  in  the  solitaiy 
acquirement  of  several  languages  may,  therefore,  not  be  unacceptable.  As  an 
instrument  of  elementary  instruction,  Hamilton's  plan  is  decidedly  the  most  eli- 
g'ible  that  can  be  employed.  It  constitutes,  in  fact,  the  identical  process  by 
which  the  child  is  taught  to  comprehend  his  vernacular  tongue.  For  deep  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subtilities  of  a  language,  it  is  not  intended,  and  will  not 
avail.  It  bears  somewhat  of  the  same  relation  to  the  more  ordinary  method  of 
instruction,  as  the  sexual,  to  the  physiological  system  of  botany.  The  former  are 
simply  calculated  for  the  acquisition  of  elementary  knowledge  :  the  latter,  essen- 
tial to  a  profound  and  philosophical  understanding  of  the  respective  sciences.  Oo 
this  subject,  see  an  ably-written  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Eeview,  vol.44,  p.  47. 
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tlie  mind  possesses  a  source  of  occupation  and  of 
light,  of  which  no  ordinary  vicissitude  can  afterwards 
bereave  it.  The  study  of  nature,  indeed,  is  not  less 
sahitary  in  its  influence,  than  unchanging  and  inex- 
haustible in  the  recreation  which  it  affords.  It  pu- 
rifies the  mind  from  the  dross  of  sensuality,  and 
raises  it  above  the  degradation  of  low  and  selfish 
pleasures.  It  calls  forth  a  spirit  of  observation,  and 
exercises  a  discipline,  which  may  become  powerful 
instruments  in  facilitating  the  acquisitions  of  future 
years.  It  gives  zest  to  the  enjoyments  of  prosperity 
and  meridian  life,  and  solace  and  ornament  to  the 
season  of  adverse  fortune  or  of  decay  :  and,  more  than 
all,  will,  when  profoundly  contemplated,  inspire  far 
deeper  convictions  of  the  Omnipotence  of  the  Deity, 
and  the  wonders  of  the  glorious  creation,  than  ever 
resulted  from  efforts  of  human  eloquence  the  most 
fervid  or  sublime.  And  the  mind,  having  attained 
its  full  maturity  of  development  and  power,  will 
seize  with  equal  energy  and  success  all  the  various 
branches  of  literature  and  science  which  may  be  re- 
quisite to  satiate  the  intellectual  voracity,  or  essential 
to  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  destined  path  in 
future  life. 


CHAPTER  V. 


OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  PHYSICAL  OR  MUSCtlLAR 
EXERTION,  CONSIDERED  AS  AN  EXCITING  CAUSE  OF 
DISEASE. 


IT  has  already  been  observed  that  exertion  of  the 
physical  powers,  carried  to  excess  in  violence  or  du- 
ration, most  commonly  operates  in  predisposing  the 
animal  body, — in  rendering  it  more  susceptible, — to 
the  influence  of  disease ;— that  it  assumes,  in  fact, 
the  character  rather  of  a  predisponent  than  of  a  di- 
rectly exciting  cause.     Experience,  however,  un- 
questionably proves  that  the  contractions  of  a  mus- 
cle may  be  so  violent  as  to  rupture  its  fleshy  fibres 
or  its  tendon,  to  tear  asunder  a  compact  bone ;  or 
cause  dilatation  or  rupture  of  the  heart  or  blood-ves- 
sels ;  and  thus  become  the  direct  source  of  lameness, 
aneurism,  or  hemorrhage :  or  that  the  exertion  of  the 
whole  muscular  apparatus  may  be  so  long-continued 
as  to  induce  dangerous  and  even  fatal  exhaustion 
of  the  vital  powers;  or,  from  subsequent  re-action 
of  the  system,  all  the  phenomena  and  consequences 
of  the  inflammatory  state.    Under  these  circum- 
stances,   the  excess  in  question  evidently  exerts 
a  direct  influence  in  the  production  of  disease. 

In  the  present  artificial  state  of  society,  numerous 
individuals  are  inevitably  called  upon  by  the  nature 
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of  their  occupation,  to  sustain  Inordinate  Muscular 
Exertions, — to  make  heavj^  and  most  injurious  sacri- 
fices of  physical  comfort  and  repose.  Such  indivi- 
duals, if  they  would  avert  the  dangers  attendant 
upon  excessive  corporeal  labour,  should  employ 
circumspection  in  their  dietetic  indulgences.  Their 
food  should  be  neither  too  copious  or  scanty  in  bulk, 
not  too  stimulating  or  diluent  in  its  properties.  The 
supply  should  be  accurately  proportioned  to  the 
waste  ;  the  income  to  the  expenditure,  of  the  system. 
Simple  but  substantial  aliment  should  be  taken  in 
such  quantities  as  will  afford  adequate  support  to 
the  physical  energies,  without  inducing  dangerous 
repletion  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels.  But  if  the 
limits  of  prudence  be  frequently  or  habitually  trans- 
gressed ; — if  strong  and  stimulant  food  be  taken  to 
excess  ; — congestions  of  the  brain  or  the  inferior 
organs  will  certainly  ensue ;  and,  sooner  or  later,  be 
followed  by  their  dangerous  or  fatal  consequences, 
hemorrhage*  or  inflammation.     These  dietetic  ex- 


*  Spontaneous  hemorrhage,  althoiig'h,  in  most  cases,  a  salutary,  may  always 
be  regarded,  as  a  suspicious  process.  For  it  indicates  the  existence  of  some  ge- 
neral or  local  congestion  which  renders  such  evacuation  necessary.  Occurring 
from  the  membrane  of  the  nostril,  it  is  rarely  dangerous.  But  copious  or  re- 
peated discharges  of  blood  from  the  lungs  or  intestinal  canal  are  greatly  to  be 
dreaded.  Blood-letting,  purgatives,  low  diet,  and  repose,— in  fact,  all  sucli  reme- 
dies as  operate  by  tranquillizing  and  reducing  the  increased  action  of  the  heart 
and  blood-vessels,  are  applicable  to  hemorrhage  from  general  repletion.  In  these 
cases,  common  salt-petre  (nitrate  of  potash)  administered,  in  dracinu-doscs,  to  an 
adult,  is  singularly  efficacious.  When,  on  the  otiu'r  luuid,  the  discharge  proceeds 
from  local  congestion,  nutritious  but  unstimulating  diet,  light  tonics,  moderate 
exercise,  and  tlic  shower-bath,  preceded,  in  »omc  instances,  by  local  abstraction 
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cesses,  adopted  under  the  specious  pretext  of  sus- 
taining the  system  in  its  extraordinary  exertions, 
and  encouraged  by  the  sense  of  vigour  and  comfort, 
which  they,  at  first,  insidiously  inspire,  are  the  bane 
of  the  well-paid  mechanic,  of  the  active  commercial 
traveller,  and  the  thriving  agriculturist.    How  often 
men  of  this  description  are  suddenly  cut  off  in  the 
vigour  of  apparent  health,  and  the  meridian  of  life, 
by  overwhelming  affections  of  the  heart  and  brain,  or 
by  the  unsuspected  and  more  tardy  ravages  of  disease 
in  the  stomach  or  liver,  a  retrospect  of  the  public 
journals  and  of  many  a  painful  event  in  private  prac- 
tice will  suffice  to  shew. 

Whenever,  on  the  other  hand,  the  supply  of  food 
is,  in  quality  or  bulk,  inadequate  to  the  necessities 
and  the  waste  of  the  system,  evils  of  an  opposite 
character  will  be  induced.  By  this  defect,  the  pow- 
ers of  the  body  are  directly  exhausted.  It  operates, 
like  hemorrhage  and  the  other  depressing  agents, 
by  deranging  the  balance  of  circulation ;  and  thus 
brings  on,  or  favours,  in  connection  with  general  de 
bility,  congestions  of  particular  organs.    The  deve- 


of  blood  will  restore  the  cquilibiium  of  circulation,  and  arrest  the  hemorrhage. 
Hence  c'on  ect  discrimination  of  the  immediate  cause  of  such  discha.-^s  is  highly 
imnortant  in  practice.  Some  of  the  metallic  salts  possess  an  cxtraordmary  power 
of  Lduing  internal  hemorrhage.  But,  in  the  active  forms  of  the  evacuatum 
they  should  never  be  employed,  until  the  fullness  of  the  system  has  been  ,.hev« 
by  Lplcting  remedies.  Pren.aturely  administered,  they  n.ay,  by  n.tor  orn.g  w,  h 
a  salutary  or  comparatively  harmless  process,  indue,  lalal  extrava^at.on  n.  Ih  • 
brain,  lungs',  or  intestinal  canal. 
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lopment  of  low  fever,  scrofula,  and  the  hideous  train 
of  cutaneous  diseases,  is  signally  promoted  by  want  of 
nutritious  food.  The  influence  of  this  cruel  state  of 
privation  is  conspicuously  exhibited  by  the  hardly- 
worked  and  ill-fed  population  of  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, especially  in  seasons  of  scarcity  or  great  com- 
mercial distress.  Confinement  to  hot  and  imper- 
fectly ventilated  rooms,  the  too  common  neglect  of 
cleanliness  in  person  and  habitation,  and  the  con- 
stant recurrence  to  stimulating  liquors  whenever 
accessible,  give  a  dreadful  impulse  to  the  operation 
of  this  frequent  cause  of  disease  among  the  manufac- 
turing poor. 

Defective  Exeixise  of  the  physical  powers  may  be 
regarded  as  operating,  still  more  invariably  than 
excess,  in  predisposing  the  system  to  disease.  Its 
influence  as  an  exciting  cause  would,  indeed,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  be  diflftcult  of  comprehen- 
sion. That,  in  combination  with  luxurious  and  in- 
temperate habits,  corporeal  indolence  does  power- 
fully favour  the  morbid  accumulation  of  fat  in  the 
cellular  membrane,  and  aggravate  the  immediate 
dangers,  and  expedite  the  consequences,  of  dietetic 
excess,  is  sufficiently  notorious.  In  the  opulent  inn- 
keeper and  the  retired  tradesman,  examples  of  the 
effect  of  this  baneful  combmation'  are  every-where 
to  be  seen. 

And  even  where  the  rules  of  temperance  are 
rarely  or  never  violated,  the  want  of  regular  exercise 
is  still  productive  of  consequences  highly  injurious 
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to  the  physical  and  moral  welfare;  although  not  so 
strongly  marked  in  character,  nor  so  rapidly  destruc- 
tive in  operation,  as  those  which  have  just  been  re- 
viewed.   The  energy  of  the  bowels  is  impaired  ;  and 
their  functions  rendered  torpid,  by  the  defect  of  mus- 
cular exertion.    Hence  the  chronic  diseases  and  ha- 
bitual constipation  of  sedentary  females  :*  Hence  the 
intestinal  affections  which,  induced  by  the  united  in- 
fluence of  rigorous  confinement  and  severe  intellec- 
tual labour,  too  often  cloud  the  prospects,  or  shorten 
the  existence  of  literary  and  scientific  men.  From 
this  source,  in  short,  arises  a  train  of  suff-erings  and 
symptoms  which,  when  aggravated  by  intense  appli- 
cation of  the  brain,  or  by  undue  repletion  of  the 


*  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  unfortunate  young:  women  who  are 
doomed  to  earn  a  hard  subsistence  by  working  for  the  more  fashionable  da-ess- 
IXrsandmiUiuers,  in  lar.e  towns.  The  following  para,,.ph  -  trauscrj^ 
from  a  London  paper,  dated  July  20th,  1828 :  "  An  inquest  wa.,  on  Fr.day,  he  d 

on  the  body  of  a  youn.  girl,  19  years  of  age,  named  Catherine  ,  at  the 

Argyle  Arms,  Arg,  le-street,  who  died  from  the  consequences  of  bemg  overworked 
anfexhausted,^hile  apprentice  to  a  fashionable  dress-maker.    It  appeared  that 
he  Cd  often  ;een  obliged  to  work  eighteen  hours  out  of  the  t^venty-  our ;  and 
h^t  it  was  the  constant  practice  among  the  young  c.-eatures  who  we.  e  docnned  to 
i  y  the  caprice  of  fashion.   The  jury  returned  a  verdict.  ;  D.ed  by  the  v.s,- 
fation  of  God'  but  strongly  reprehended  the  practice  of  exacting  so  much  labour 
from  females,  whose  health  must  be  destroyed,  if  deprived  of  air  and  exerc.se. 
From  a  subsequent  report,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  poor  young  creature  died 
of  an  aflection  of  the  brain.  ,  ,  ^ 

Laniruao-e  has  not  expressions  sufficiently  powerful  with  which  to  reprobate  ami 
decry  this^inhuman  sacrifice  of  human  victims  to  the  idol  of  fashion    In  .hat  ad- 
K,    .nnductcd  iournal, '«  the  Times,"  some  philanthropic  writer,  under  the 
Has  feelingly  denounced  the  p.-actice  of  this  worse 
ITwe  t  Indiat.  slaverv  iu  aChristian  land.   Notwithstanding  the  late  attempts 
mlrate  their  condition,  many  of  the  children  employed  in  .h^  cotton-mdU 
of  Eoglanh,  arc  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  much  more  humanely  treated. 
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stomach, — abstinence  or  intellectual  repose  may,  for 
a  while,  relieve ;  but  which  nothing,  except  correc- 
tion of  the  error  from  whence  it  originated,  can  per- 
manently dissipate. 

Whenever,  therefore,  an  individual  is  inevitably 
destined  to  a  sedentary  or  inactive  life,  he  should,  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  which  nature  and  ex- 
perience alike  prescribe,   cautiously  regulate  the 
measure  and  quality  of  his  food  by  the  diminished 
wants  of  his  system  and  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  his  situation.    In  a  state  of  muscular  inactivity, 
especially  if  the  brain  be  much  employed  on  intel- 
lectual operations,  the  system  will  require  a  very 
moderate  supply  of  nutriment:  and  it  fortunately 
happens  that,  under  these  circumstances  of  reduced 
expenditure,  the  stomach,  in  general,  evinces  little 
inclination  to  receive  food.  For  by  exclusion  from  the 
influence  of  fresh  air  and  exercise,  both  the  appetite 
for  it,  and  the  powers  of  digestion,  are  usually  much 
impaired.  And  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  activity 
of  the  stomach  do,  in  this  state  of  privati(S,  survive 
and  habitually  exceed  the  exigencies  of  the  system, 
the  superfluous  blood,  resulting  from  such  excess, 
will  either  be  carried  off"  by  the  salutary  process  of 
spontaneous  hemorrhage;*  or  become  a  source  of.. 


•  Hetnon  hage  exefts  its  salutary  influence  by  unloading-  the  vessels  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  thus  averting-  or  removing:  that  inflammato.-y  state  which  is  an  usual  con- 
sequence of  congestion.  When,  therefore,  !.n  individual  exchanges,  all  at  once, 
active  for  sedentary  occupation,  without  making  a  correspondent  change  in  the 
nature  or  quantity  of  his  food,  hemorrhage  or  congestion  will  generally  follow. 


M 
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congestion  in  some  organ,  and  of  the  morbid  pheno- 
mena and  dangers  consequent  upon  it.  Rules  of 
abstinence  and  simplicity  in  diet  cannot  then,  if 
these  positions  are  correct,  be  too  rigorously  observed 
by  the  studious  and  the  sedentary.  And  not  only 
will  the  general  health  be  preserved  from  injury, 
and  many  sources  of  mental  and  physical  suffering 
be  avoided;  but  the  powers  and  the  process  of  intel- 
lectual application  will  be  signally  strengthened  and 
facilitated  by  an  undeviating  adherence  to  the  paths 
of  dietetic  moderation. 

A  familiar  example  will  render  the  correctness  of 
these  views  as  evident  as  their  practical  value.  If 
the  severe  student  indulge  his  appetite  with  a  full 
meal  of  solid  animal  food  and  wine  and  return  im- 
mediately to  his  sedentary  labours;  not  only  will  he 
have  to  struggle  against  an  overwhelming  sense  of 
stupor  and  inaptitude  for  intellebtual  exertion;  but, 
after  a  lapse  of  hours,  his  internal  feelings  will  uner- 
rino-ly  evince  that  the  oppressive  load  yet  remams 
aln^ost  unacted  upon  by  the  torpid  stomach.  Nor 
will  the  mind  recover  its  vigour,  nor  the  spirits  then- 
wonted  elasticity,  until  a  period  of  mental  repose  has 
intervened ;  and,  by  the  efforts  of  nature  or  of  art, 


And  what  is  the  obvious  remedy  which  reason  suggests  as  applicable  to  these 
hut  an  ^^-^--^:^^':XZ::r::  :       <^  aU.nent:.  su. 


and  vigonr. 
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the  digestive  organs  have  been  relieved  from  the  ob- 
noxious burthen.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  literary 
recluse  wisely  content  himself  with  a  light  and  frugal 
repast,  digestion  will  be  tranquilly  accomplished 
without  exciting  any  painful  consciousness  of  the  in- 
testinal process  ;  and  produce  no  perceptible  obscu- 
rity of  the  intellectual  powers,  or  embarrassment  in 
their  exercise. 

The  preceding  principles  apply  almost  exclusively 
to  the  habits  and  occupations  of  an  individual  in  or- 
dinary health.  It  maybe  right,  however,  to. observe 
further,  that,  while  defect  of  exercise,  especially  in 
combination  with  intemperate  habits,  favours  the  oc- 
currence of  congestion  in  the  different  organs;  ex-, 
cess  of  muscular  exertion  will,  by  exhausting  the 
powers  of  the  system,  maintain  or  aggravate  such 
congestion,  when  it  has  been  induced  ;  and,  with 
equal  certainty,  will  moderate  exercise  remove  it  by 
imparting  vigour  to  the  frame,  and  restoring  the  na- 
tural equilibrium  of  the  circulation  of  blood  which 
had  previously  been  deranged. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  physician  is  called 
upon  to  decide  whether  muscular  exertion  should,  or 
should  not,  be  employed,  in  a  given  instance,  imme^ 
diately  after  the  introduction  of  food ;  and,  almost  as, 
commonly,  is  his  answer  determined  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  some  abstract  principle, — the  retrospect  of 
some  insulated  fact, — in  general  physiology ;  and  not 
by  careful  examination  of  the  peculiar  circumstances, 
or  situation  of  the  individual  in  whose  behalf  his 
opinion  has  been  solicited,    Thus,  the  celebrated 
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experiment  of  the  two  dogs,  instituted  and  detailed 
by  Professor  Harwood,*  is  invariably  adduced  in  solu- 
tion of  the  present  difficulty;  and  inferences,  drawn 
from  an  imperfect  observation  of  the  propensities  and 
functions  of  an  inferior  animal,  inconsiderately  ap- 
plied to  elucidate  the  physiological  conditions  of  an 
intellectual  being.— Experience,  however,  will  sug^ 
gest  to  the  enlightened  observer  of  man  more  correct 
and  comprehensive  views.    It  will  teach  him  that,  in 
an  individual  who  enjoys  ordinary  health,  moderate 
exercise,  directly  consequent  on  a  meal,  rather  facili- 
tates than  disturbs  the  process  of  digestion  ;  and  that 
excess  of  labour  operates  in  suspending,  or  retarding, 
the  execution  of  this  process,  only  in  proportion  as 
it  unduly  diverts  the  current  of  nervous  energy  from 
the  intestinal  to  the  muscular  system. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  individual  be  suffering 
from'  derangement  or  torpor  of  the  stomach  complin 
cated  with  general  debility,  rest  after  food  may  be 


*  Two  dogs  were  fed  to  repletion.  Of  these,  one  was  aftemards  suffered  to  m- 
dulge  the  sense  of  drowsiness  indueed  by  a  full  stomach.,  the  other  ^^bj^ted  o 
violent  exercise.  After  a  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  both  animals  w«-edesh.yed^ 
the  first,  digestion  was  completed;  and  the  stomach  empty  :  m  the  other,  .t  had 
not  even  commenced.  This  expenment,  however,  is  by  no  --Jj^r^;' 
Scleral  objections  may  be  started  to  the  inferences  which  have  been  deduced  fi^m 
UI  The  first  place,  experiments,  madeon  thelower  animals,  cannotbe  regavd^ 
as'  Illy  applicaWetotheillustration  of  thehuman  functions,  modified  asi.^^=y 
:n'ltiol^y'a.e,  by  the  operation  of  intellect  and  the  va"ous  V^^^^^^^^^ 

h  A.  ih\vA  .lofl-  been  fed  like  the  two  others,  and  merely  kept  afterwai-ds  m 
,gam.  had  a  thnd  "l"^;  i.yed,  without  exhausting,  the  ener- 

such  exercise  as  would  have  moaeiaiuiyc  p  j  ,  ,  „  ■„,„^,  „  „crfecUv 
gies  of  the  system,  might  not  the  digestive  process  have  been  almo.t  as  perfecUy 
executed  as  in  the  first  subject  of  the  experiment . 
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most  adA^antageously  prescribed  :  especially  where 
the  patient  is  of  placid  temper,  and  possesses  the 
rare  and  happy  power  of  abstracting  his  mind  from 
all  painful  or  deeply  interesting  subjects  of  contemp- 
lation. A  state  of  muscular  repose  should,  however^ 
be  carefully  distinguished,  in  prescription,  from  that 
of  sleep  :  for  in  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  brain, 
which  constitutes  sleep,  digestion,  like  all  the  other 
functions  of  the  animal  economy,  is  more  tardily  exe- 
cuted than  in  the  waking  hours.*  Hence  the 
inconvenience,  or  even  danger,  of  retiring  to  rest 
immediately  on  the  ingestion  of  a  full  meal.  These 
consequences  will  be  aggravated  if  the  energies  of 
the  system  have  been  previously  exhausted  by  inor- 
dinate physical  or  intellectual  exertion. 

Still  the  digestive  process  will  be  more  certainly 
and  deeply  impaired  by  intense  application  or  anxi- 
ety of  mind  immediately  after  the  reception  of  food, 
than  even  by  active  exercise  of  the  muscles.  Con- 
sequently, in  a  patient,  of  anxious  disposition,  ardent 
feelings  and  imperfectly  subjugated  passions,  the 
stomach  will  sustain  less  injury  from  moderate  exer- 
tion of  his  muscular  system  after  a  meal,  than  from 
a  state  of  repose  which  will  leave  the  mind  to  prey 
upon  itself,  and  thus  to  exhaust  the  energies  of  the 
brain  on  the  process  of  thought,  at  the  expence  of  the 


•  Many  persons,  on  sleeping  after  dinner,  experience  a  paroxysm  of  that  pecu- 
riar  description  of  hcad-ach,  and  that  grcnoral  sense  of  oppreesiou,  which  a  stomach 
loaded  with  undig^estcd  aliment  is  familiarly  known  to  induce. 
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intestinal  organs.  Where  the  powers  of  the  stomach 
have  been  very  much  impaired,  even  the  perusal  of 
an  interesting  book,  while  digestion  is  going  on,  will, 
upon  the  same  principle,  greatly  impede,  or  altoge- 
ther defeat,  its  proper  execution;  and  hence  by  the 
vigilant  physician  will  be  rigorously  prohibited. 

The  review  of  some  of  the  preceding  subjects  may, 
perchance,  be  reprobated  by  the  fastidious  reader  as 
a  deviation  from  the  avowed  object  of  the  chapter 
into  which  they  have  been  introduced.  But  they 
involve  views  and  consequences  too  momentous  to 
be  utterly  excluded:  and  no  other  equally  fit  oppor- 
tunity for  their  discussion  will  occur  at  present.  The 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  different  kinds 
of  exercise,  and  their  peculiar  application  to  the  va- 
rious cases  and  circumstances  of  disease,  will,  on  a 
future  occasion,  be  clearly  explained  and  developed. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


OF    INTESTINAL   IRRITANTS,    CONSIDERED   AS  THE 
EXCITING  CAUSES  OF  DISEASE. 


Intestinal  Irritation  most  commonly  results  from 
the  action  of  the  various  substances  introduced  by 
design,  or  accident,  into  the  intestinal  canal ;  or  of 
different  bodies  spontaneously  generated  or  deve- 
loped there.  Or  it  may  be  the  consequence  of  a 
process  naturally  arising  in  the  progressive  evolution 
of  other  organs.  Under  the  former  division,  may  be 
included  the  numerous  articles  employed  for  human 
sustenance;  medicinal  remedies,  particularly  the 
intestinal  poisons ;  foreign  bodies  acting  mechanical- 
ly ;  intestinal  concretions  ;  and  the  different  species 
of  intestinal  worm.  The  process  of  dentition  in 
children  falls  correctly  within  the  latter. 

In  the  last  chapter,  some  of  the  principles  of  diet, 
in  their  more  obvious  connection  with  the  exercise 
of  the  muscular  powers,— with  the  habits  and  occu- 
pations of  individual  life,— have  been  briefly  stated 
and  exemplified.  It  remains,  in  the  present,  to  be 
shewn  how  these  principles,  and  especially  the  Direct 
Operation  ofAlimentari/  Substances  iqmi  the  human  Sys- 
tem, are  modified  by  age,  by  intellectual  constitution 
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and  culture.  Of  these  views,  a  rapid  sketch  only 
will  be  now  required.  Their  practical  application 
will  form  the  subject  of  future  discussion. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  strikingly  illustrative 
of  the  correctness  of  the  opinions  advanced  in  the 
preceding  pages,  respecting  its  influence  of  culture 
of  the  mind,  and  of  the  various  passions,  on  the  in- 
testinal functions,  that  the  youthful  in  years,  and  the 
deficient  or  untutored  in  intellect,  are  able  to  devour 
with  impunity,  and  digest  with  apparent  ease,  dietetic 
substances  of  such  a  nature,  and  in  such  quantities, 
as  would  violently  derange  the  stomach  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  refined  in  the  meridian  of  life. 

The  child  gorging  its  stomach  with  unripe  fruit  or 
sweetmeats  until  the  oppressed  organ  can  absolutely 
receive  no  more  the  idiot  devouring  with  indiscri- 
minate rapacity  the  most  discordant  and  unwhole- 
some substances  that  come  within  his  grasp ;— and  the 
sturdy  ploughman  washing  down  his  coarse  and  copi- 
ous meal  with  equally  abundant  libations  of  sour  beer, 
 may  be  adduced  as  familiar  illustrations  of  this  hi- 
therto unrecorded  truth.  Yet  how  rare  of  occurrence, 
how  light  and  transient  when  they  do  occur, — are 
the  sufferings  which,  in  such  individuals,  result 
from  repletion  with  ill-chosen  or  indigestible  articles 
of  food.  The  stomach,  when  distended  beyond  the 
limit  of  endurance,  resorts  to  a  simple  and  efficient 
process  for  relief.  Vomiting  ensues:  and  the  organ, 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  deranged  by  the  efforts  of  rejec- 
tion, is  soon  able  to  evince  that  its  wondrous  powers 
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of  accommodation  and  dispatch  have  come  off,  from 
the  conflict,  unimpaired.  Let  the  anxious-minded 
statesman  or  merchant,  the  severe  student  or  de- 
voted man  of  science,  commit  in  evil  moment,  an 
error  of  diet  thus  flagrant.  Symptoms,  the  most 
violent  and  distressing,  will  speedily  be  developed : 
and  days,  or  even  vs^eeks,  of  abstinence,  medicinal 
discipline  and  confinement  must  elapse  ere  the  or- 
gans of  digestion  perfectly  recover  from  the  shock 
which  they  have  sustained.  Upon  the  principles 
heretofore  exposed,  this  diversity  of  operation  is  at 
once  explicable. 

In  the  youthful  subject  the  tempest  of  the  pas- 
sions has  not  yet  arisen.  The  cares  and  distractions 
and  anxieties,— the  burthen  of  sustaining  a  rank  and 
character  in  the  world,— are  yet  unfelt.  The  mind 
enjoys  an  almost  uninterrupted  state  of  sunshine  and 
repose.  The  energies  of  the  brain,— the  supply  of 
nervous  power,— are  exclusively  expended  on  the 
important  process  of  nutrition  and  of  growth.  De- 
rangements of  the  stomach  rarely  occur,  after  the 
second  year,  except  from  some  giaring  error  or  ex- 
cess in  the  introduction  of  food  ;*   and,  when  thus 


Bowel-complaints,  it  must  be  allowed,  arc  very  common  in  youn^  children. 
Some  tune  must  obviously  elapse  ere  the  delicate  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal 
can  acquire  the  requisite  insensibility  to  the  unwonted  stimulation  of  alimentary 
suDstances.  Tins,  however,  is  a  source  of  disturbance  as  comparatively  trivial  as 
nausient.  When  the  great  quantities  of  saccharine  and  consequently  fermenting 
n  J        r'"""'  and  auodynes,-with  which,  on  the  slightest  ex. 

p.e88.on  of  uneasiness,  the  stomach  of  the  unfortunate  infant  is  usually  deh...ed 
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induced,  will  spontaneously  subside,  or  yield  with 
comparative  facility  to  medicinal  treatment,  on  re- 
moval of  the  exciting  cause :  since  they  are  not  sus- 
tained and  aggravated  by  the  re-active  influence  of 
an  anxious  and  congested  brain. 

The  same  reasoning  may,  with  equal  correctness, 
be  applied  to  explain  the  exemption  from  physical 
suffering  so  conspicuously  exhibited,  under  circum- 
stances of  similar  dietetic  negligence  or  voracity,  by 
the  idiot  and  the  boor.    In  them,  as  in  the  inferior 
animal,  introduction  of  food  and  excretion  of  the 
refuse,  alternate  labour  and  repose,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  species,  constitute  the  only  occupations 
and  objects  of  a  merely  sensual  and  degraded  exist- 
ence.   Their  cares  extend  not  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  day  which  is  passing  over,  or  provision  for  the 
simple  meal  which  they  are  about  to  devour.  Morbid 
sensibility  of  feeling,  ardent  and  restless  aspirations 
for  worldly  honours,  and  influence,  and  distinction, 
disappointed  ambition  and  wounded  pride,  disturb 
not  their  serenity  of  mind,  nor  interfere  with  the  vi- 
gorous and  healthy  performance  of  the  process  of  di- 


gestion 


Individuals,  moreover,  when  far  advanced  in  years 
and  exempt  from  the  baneful  presence  of  any  parti- 


■ ,      1  .i.f„l  nnv<ip  -are  recollected,  wonder  must  be  felt  that  so  many 
Men.,  animals  are  singularly  exempt  from  mtestmaUhsordcrs. 
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cular  morbid  affection,  may  often  be  observed  to 
abandon  with  impunity  those  dietetic  restrictions 
from  which,  in  the  meridian  of  life,  they  had  never 
been  able  to  deviate  without  great  inconvenience  or 
suffering.  The  principles,  before  exhibited,  are  per- 
fectly adequate  to  the  explanation  of  this  curious 
fact  In  the  progress  of  age,  the  sensibilities,  pas- 
sions and  anxieties,  which  grace,  agitate,  or  deform 
the  human  mind  in  the  zenith  of  its  power,  are  gra- 
dually blunted,  tranquillized,  and  allayed.  And  the 
absence  of  this  fertile  source  of  moral  irritation,  the 
suppression  of  this  incessant  expenditure  of  nervous 
power,  are  so  beneficially  felt  that  they  more  than 
compensate  for  the  weakness  of  stomach  induced, 
like  the  decrepitude  of  all  the  other  organs,  in  the 
process  of  natural  decay.  Old  age  has  been  beauti- 
fully designated  by  Shakspeare,  a  second  childhood: 
little  conscious  that,  in  a  highly  poetical  illustration 
of  the  effects  and  infirmities  of  the  senile  state,  he 
had  disseminated  an  important  physiological  truth. 

In  the  cursory  review  of  the  operation  o^  Medicinal 
Remedies  on  the  human  system,  which  the  plan 
and  limits  of  this  Essay  will  alone  allow,  the  absurd 
and  mischievous  practice  of  drenching  children  with 
them,  on  the  occurrence  of  every  slight  indisposition, 
cannot  be  too  severely  or  earnestly  reprobated.  The 
diseases  of  childhood  are  usually  simple  :  and,  nei- 
ther sustained  nor  aggravated  by  the  more  violent 
or  depressing  passions,— by  agonizing  retrospect  or 
gloomy  anticipation,— in  general,  yield  with  facility 
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to  simple  treatment.    Inordinate  ingestion  of  food, 
or  exposure  to  sudden  vicissitudes  of  temperature 
may  be  regarded  as  their  principal  exciting  causes  : 
and  to  one  or  other  of  these,  their  origin  may  com- 
monly be  traced.     Temporary  abstinence  and  con- 
finement will  as  frequently  accomplish  their  perfect 
removal.    Sometimes,  how^ever,  the  aid  of  an  emetic 
or  a  purgative  may  be  required.     The  diseases  of 
dentition,  and  the  various  specific  affections  which 
attack  childhood,  are  obviously  excluded  from  this 
description. 

Again,  active  disease  may  demand  the  interposi- 
tion of  powerful  remedies.  It  can  only,  indeed,  be 
combatted  with  success  by  corresponding  activity  of 
medical  treatment.  In  this  country,  however,  too 
much  reliance  is  placed  on  the  operation  of  medi- 
cinal substances;  and  a  quantity,  greater  than  requi- 
site, is  consequently  employed.*     Whenever,  for 


*  No  reflection  upon  the  character  of  the  surgeon-apothecary  is  here  intended 
The  fault  belongs  not  to  him,  but  lo  the  system.   There  exists  not  a  more  liberal 
and  enlightened  professional  body  than  the  general  practitioners  of  med.cme,  at 
this  day,  in  England  ,  nor  a  set  of  men  more  inadequately,  more  d.sgracefully,  re- 
„.unerated  for  their  services.   They  are  expected  to  receive  the  education,  and  sus- 
tain the  rank  and  character,  of  gentlemen  ;  and  paid  as  tradesmen.   They  are  dri- 
ven, by  the  present  degrading  mode  of  remune.-ation,  to  employ  an  """ecessary 
cuantity  of  medicine-,  and  tlien  most  unfairly  and  inconsistently  reviled  for  the 
renuisite  attention  to  their  own  interests.    They  make  sacrifices  of  heahh  and 
comfort,  and  submit  to  privations,  for  which  fortune  or  celebrity  can  make  no  re- 
compel!  e.  They  live  i.i  a  state  of  incessant  anxiety  and  distract.on,  and  frequently 
IITnto  premature  decay  without  the  consolation  of  having  made  an  adequate 
p  tisti  ?or  those  whom  they  leave  behind.    It  is  not  by  the  nitnns.c  .-alue  of  a 
J  HaUry  drugs,  that  the  services  of  such  n.en  should  be  es.nnated  or  the.r 
\U   U  is  forthe  time  and  fortune  expended  in  education,  for  the  ex 
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the  cure  of  congestion,  or  other  chronic  derangement 
of  an  organ,  it  becomes  necessary  to  effect  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  system,  the  object  will  be  far 
more  safely  and  efficiently  attained  by  a  judicious 
and  rigidly  observed  plan  of  diet  and  exercise,  than 
by  lavish  prescription  of  less  certain  and  natural 
agents.  In  support  of  this  argument,  the  high  au- 
thority of  Mr.  Abernethy's  opinion  may  very  pro- 
perly be  adduced. 

In  those  cases,  which  absolutely  require  the  em- 
ployment of  medicinal  remedies,  the  least  violent  and 
stimulating  that  can  be  selected,  consistently  with 
their  effective  operation,  should  invariably  be  pre- 
ferred. By  the  incautious  or  indiscriminate  admin- 
istration of  the  more  acrid  substances  employed  in 
pharmacy,  the  natural  sensibility  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal  is,  at  first,  unduly 
excited;  and  afterwards  proportionately  blunted  and 
impaired.  From  this  source,  particularly  when  the 
young  or  delicate  are  the  objects  of  such  drastic  dis- 
cipline, emanate,  it  has  been  confidently  asserted 
by  experienced  men,  many  of  those  intestinal  dis- 
eases by  which  human  existence  is  too  frequently 
embittered  or  destroyed.  Even  the  lesser  evil  of  ac- 
customing the  bowels  to  a  stimulant,  without  an 


liaustingr  labour  and  still  more  exhausting'  responsibility  and  solicitndc  incurred  in 
practice,  tiiat  they  demand,  and  are  entitled  to,  remuneration.  The  public,  be  it 
remembered,  must  ultimately  suffer  most  from  that  short-sighted  policy  by  which 
(he  medical  practitioner  is  injured  and  degraded. 
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habitual  recurrence  to  which  they  may  never  again 
regularly  perform  their  functions,  is  sufficiently  grave 
and  obvious  to  inspire  circumspection,  and  prevent 
undue  severity  or  rashness,  in  the  administration  of 
medicinal  stimulants. 

The  importance  of  simplicity  in  prescription  can- 
not, in  the  last  place,  be  too  strongly  insisted  on.  By 
an  admixture  of  some  of  themore  discordant  pharma- 
ceutical substances,  a  compound  will  frequently  be 
formed,  the  nature  and  operation  of  which  the  most 
profound  chemist,  or  experienced  physician,  cannot 
calculate  or  comprehend.    Upon  this  principle,  the 
combination  of  two  chemical  agents,  except  when 
the  constitution  of  a  given  compound  is  designed, 
should  be  studiously  avoided.     Some  of  these  sub- 
stances, in  themselves  safe  and  highly  efficacious, 
may,  indeed,  by  injudicious  combination  with  others, 
be  rendered  violent  and  even  dangerous,  or  partially 
or  utterly  inert  in  their  operation  on  the  animal 
economy.     There  are  also  a  few  medicinal  agents 
upon  which  certain  articles  of  diet  are  well  known 
to  exert  a  modifying  influence.*     It  will,  here,  be 
proper  to  observe  that  the  many  of  the  intestinal 
remedies,  employed  in  medicine,  particularly  the 


*  Thus,  the  vegetable  aeids,  largely  taken  after  a  dose  of  Calomel,  or  during  the 
conthuJ  en,ploy'nc„tof  other  compouudsofu.ercury.orofe^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

•    •  .jfniinn  -md  even  dangerous  disturbance,  of  the  bowels,  >Micu, 

<li««ic  mploymont  of  th=  .cid.  .hould  be  .mctly  p.-oh,b.t«i. 
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most  potent  and  valuable,  are,  in  fact,  poisons ; 
and  directly  operate  as  such,  when  carelessly  or 
criminally  administered. 

The  Intestinal  Poisons  consist  of  substances  de- 
rived either  from  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  or  the 
mineral  kingdom.  A  i&\Y  of  them  are  supplied  by 
more  than  one  of  these  great  domains  of  nature.  Of 
the  substances,  in  question,  some  exist,  and  are  em- 
ployed, in  a  natural  state.  The  majority,  however, 
require  pharmaceutical  preparation,  or  are  the  result 
of  various  processes  in  chemistry. 

The  principal  purely  Animal  Substance,  which  in- 
variably operates  as  a  poison,  when  introduced  into 
the  human  stomach,  is  the  Cantharis  or  Blistering- 
fly.  Admirably  adapted  for  employment,  both  in- 
ternal and  external,  in  various  forms  of  disease,  this 
valuable  insect  has  frequently,  in  the  hands  of  the 
ignorant  or  designing,  induced  violent  irritation,  or 
an  inflammatory  state,  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  intestinal  canal  and  bladder.*  Under  an  errone- 
ous and  exaggerated  impression  of  its  powers,  the 


*  A  strong'  middle-agccl  man  was  in^'olved  in  dreadful  suffering  by  the  wanton 
introduction  of  this  poison  into  his  beverag-e.  It  induced  an  in-itablc  state  of 
l)laddcr  with  symptoms  closely  resembling-  those  of  stone.  Under  the  erroneous 
impression  that  a  stone  actually  existed,  a  sound  was  twice  introduced^  The  dis- 
ease had  continued  six  years,  and  reduced  the  patient  to  extreme  emaciation,  when 
an  offensive  pus-like  secretion  took  place  from  the  bladder.  To  sootli  pain,  and 
support  the  system  in  its  apparently  hopeless  strugg-le,  opixim  and  cincliona  were 
then  largely  prescribed.  From  tliat  period,  recovery  commenced  ;  and  the  patient 
died,  several  years  subsequently,  of  hernia,  without  experiencing;  the  slightest  re- 
currence of  the  urinary  complaint. 
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Cantharis  is,  indeed,  so  commonly  prostituted  by  the 
vulgar  to  a  mischievous  or  criminal  purpose,  that 
legislative  measures  should  be  adopted  to  prohibit 
or  restrict  its  public  sale.  The  treatment  of  poison- 
ing by  this  agent,  and  of  the  consequences  resulting 
from  its  abuse,  will  not  differ  from  that  which  is 
employed  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  other 
acrid  or  corrosive  poisons. 

There  are  yet  several  animal  substances,  which,  as 
their  ingestion  is  not  invariably,  or  even  usually,  fol- 
lowed by  noxious  consequences,  may  possess  no  ap- 
parent claim  to  introduction  here.  Still,  as  in  certain 
states  of  the  animal  itself,  or  of  the  individual  feeding 
upon  it,  these  substances  have  been  known  to  assume 
the  character,  and  produce  the  effects  of  the  more 
ordinary  poisons,  no  apology  for  a  transient  allusion 
to  them  will  be  required.  The  principal  of  these 
occasionally  poisonous  animals  belong  either  to  the 
fish,  the  amphibious,  or  molluscar  classes.*  The 


♦  See  a  learned  communication  on  the  Poison  of  Fish,  by  Dr.  Chisholm,  in  the 
4th  volume  oi  i\\e  Edinburgh  Medical  and  SurgiculJournal ;  another,  by  Dr. 
Burrows,  in  the  3d  of  the  London  Medical  Repository  ;  and  an  interesting- paper 
in  the  10th  of  the  New  Medical  and  Physical  Journal.  Tlie  following  case  was,  in 
1817,  observed  by  the  writer.  A  healthy  female,  aged  30,  partook,  for  her  evening 
meal',  of  the  common  mussel  (mytilus  edulis).  She  was,  soon  afterwai-ds,  seized 
with  pains  of  the  stomach,  sickness,  tremors,  fainting,  giddiness,  and  loss  of  sight. 
Next  morning,  slie  exhibited  a  very  peculiar  expression  of  eye  and  countenance. 
The  pupil  was  dilated;  cheek  pale;  pulse  weak  and  fluttering;  skin  cold  and 
damp  Slie  complained  of  listlessness,  nausea,  inability  to  stand,  tremor  aud  in- 
distinct vision  The  intestinal  canal  well  evacuated,  sulphuric  ether  was  given,  at 
intervals,  with  decided  relief:  but  several  days  elapsed  c.-c  the  consequences  of  the 
poison  wae  pc.fcctlv  removed.  The  husband  and  two  daughters,  who  ate  also  of 
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cod-fish,  the  conger-eel,  the  turtle,  and  the  common 
mussel,  afford  examples  the  most  striking  and  fami- 
liar of  this  hitherto  inexplicable  fact.  The  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  consumer  or  the  consumed, 
which  favour,  or  determine,  the  operation  of  fish-poi- 
son, seem  utterly  to  have  eluded  every  effort  at  de- 
tection. It  cannot,  however,  be  too  generally  known 
that  Oysters,  eaten  even  in  moderation  by  child-bed 
women,  frequently  excite  the  most  alarming  and 
dangerous  symptoms.  Instances  are,  in  fact,  upon 
record,  where  the  life  of  the  female,  in  a  situation 
which  renders  her  an  object  of  peculiar  sympathy 
and  interest,  has  been  sacrificed  without  suspicion  to 
this  apparently  innocent  indulgence.* 

The  Pnissic,  or  Hydro-cyanic  Acid,-\  as  existing 
both  in  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  next  presents 


the  mussels,  were  not,  in  the  slig^htest  degree,  affected  by  their  meal.  A  very  un- 
pleasant cutaneous  eruption,  possessing-  the  characters  of  nettle-rash,  is  sometimes 
excited  by  the  dietetic  employmetit  of  fish. 

*  See  a  valuable  paper  «  On  the  effects  of  certain  articles  of  Food,  especially 
Oysters,  in  women  after  child-birth."  By  the  late  Dr.  John  Clarke,  3Iedical 
Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physicians^  yo\.  v. 

t  By  the  employment  of  this  poison,  the  unfortunate  Captain  Montg-omery,  a 
few  days  since,  anticipated  the  work  of  the  executioner  in  the  condemned  cell 
at  Newgate.  In  Hufeland's  journal rJ^owrwaZ  der  practischenHcilMmdeJim  1815, 
the  case  of  a  man  is  related,  who,  on  taking  the  contents  of  a  small  phial  of  this 
concentrated  acid  (the  Acidum  Zooticum  of  the  Germans)  instantly  fell  down  ;  and 
witli  the  exception  of  three  deep  expirations  which  took  place  in  a  few  minutes, 
exhibited  afterwards  no  sign  of  life.  Schariuger,  a  Vienna  professor,  is  said  to 
have  died  very  shortly  after  the  application  of  a  small  quantity  of  it  to  his  naked 
arm.  A  drop  of  the  acid,  introduced  into  the  eye,  or  upon  the  tongue,  of  a  dog-, 
•  causes  immediate  death.  Suspension  over  the  mouth  of  a  phial  containing  it,  is 
equally  fatal  to  a  bird .  In  a  most  excellent  article,  which  appeared  in  the  Lancet 
of  August  16th,  1828,  seven  epileptic  patients  are  reported  to  have  been  destroyed, 
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itself  for  examination.   It  is  unquestionably  the  most 
powerful  poison  which  these  islands  afford.  Swal- 
lowed in  its  concentrated  form,  this  tremendous 
agent  destroys  life  almost  instantaneously.  Various 
antidotes  have  been  employed,  or  proposed,  to  coun- 
teract its  deadly  operation:  but,  in  the  absence  of 
successful  experiment,  none  of  them  are  yet  entitled 
to  confidence.    Indeed,  the  rapidity  of  its  destruc- 
tive influence  is  such  that  time  will  rarely  be  allowed 
for  the  interference  of  art.    Prussic  acid  is  contamed 
in  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit  of  the  cherry-laurel, 
the  peach,  the  bitter-almond,  and  in  various  other  ve- 
a-etable  productions.    Hence,  the  fatal  consequences 
which  have  been  known  to  result  from  the  dietetic 
employment  of  distilled  laurel-water,  and  of  the 
liquors,and  articles  of  confectionary,  in  which  the  lau- 
rel-leaf or  the  almond,  constitutes  a  prmcipal  ingre- 
dient  '  The  brain  and  nervous  system  obviously  first 
experience  the  operation  of  this  poison.    As  a  re- 
medy for  pulmonary  consumption,  Prussic  acid  does 
not  sustain  the  reputation,  or  merit  the  confidence 
which,  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Granville,  it  had 
bnce  acquired.    Of  its  efficacy  in  indigestion,  the 


I  I  .cUnk  bv  an  error  in  the  administration  of  prnssic  aciil. 
in  one  of  the  French  ^-P^     '^J^  „^,,i„,,  .jstory  of  this  snbstance 

^'"-"^"^Tt^Z^^^,  thefoUo>vin,isan  ext..ct:  ^Mn  respect  to 
is  conosely  but  """"^"^  ^  \  ..-.j,  ,,,.etly  speakin.,  there  are  none."- 
the  antidotes  to  (concent,  atcd}  pi«s  ,  ^^^^^ 

..n  the  symptoms  have  be«.  p.^^^^^^ 

— camphorated  s^^t  oroi.  of  tnrpent.e 
■eparotcly  or  conjointly." 
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writer  possesses  no  practical  knowledge.  Theoreti- 
cal views  would  seem  to  sanction  its  employment  in 
some  of  the  more  irritable  states, — in  morbid  sen- 
sibility,— of  the  intestinal  canal. 

Among  the  poisons,  exclusively  derived  from  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom,  the  Od'alic  Acid  ranks  first  in  con- 
sideration, if  not  in  power.  The  frequency  of  fatal 
mistakes  from  its  common  employment  in  domestic 
economy,  and  from  its  resemblance  in  external  cha- 
racter to  Epsom,  salts,  imparts  to  this  substance  a  pecu- 
liar interest.  It  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the 
sulphate  of  magnesia  by  its  acid  taste.  It  exists  plen- 
tifully in  several  well-known  plants,  as  the  beautiful 
Wood-sorrel ;  but,  obtainable  from  saccharine  matter 
by  a  chemical  process,  it  has  acquired  the  vulgar 
name  of  Acid  of  Sugar.  In  cases  of  poisoning  by  this 
substance,  the  stomach  should,  as  soon  as  possible, 
be  made  to  evacuate  its  contents;  and  copious 
draughts  of  warm  water,  in  which  chalk,  lime,  or 
magnesia  has  been  suspended  or  dissolved,  be  sub- 
sequently administered  to  dilute,  or  decompose,  any 
portion  of  the  acid  still  unexpelled. 

The  Atropa  Bellado?ina,  or  deadly  Nightshade, 
improperly  introduced  into  the  system,  operates  as  a 
terrible  poison.  Even  the  external  application  of  its 
leaves  to  a  sore  has  sometimes  been  productive  of 
alarming  consequences.  Hence  its  employment  should 
be  exclusively  restricted  to  professional  men ;  and  the 
patient  be  invariably  apprized  of  its  probable  opera- 
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tion.  Its  effect,  in  various  forms  and  circumstances 
of  Neuralgia,  is,  in  general,  decidedly  beneficial.* 

Opium  in  all  its  various  preparations.  Henbane, 
Hemlock,  Tobacco,  Foxglove,  Thorn-apple,  Monks- 
hood, the  Garden  and  Woody  Nightshade,  and  cer- 
tain species  of  the  numerous  tribe  of  Fungi,  are  the 
other  vegetable  substances,  from  the  ignorant  or  in- 
cautious employment  of  which,  as  being  readily  ac- 
cessible, distressing  accidents  most  frequently  occur 
in  this  country. 

However  injurious  be  the  habitual  employment  of 
Opium  in  large  doses,  it  is  very  certain  that  this 
agent  produces,  in  some  individuals,  a  feeling  of  en- 
joyment and  of  tranquillity  which  none,  but  those 
who  have  experienced  its  fascinating  effects,  can  com- 
prehend ; — a  state  of  calm  and  happy  excitation, 
wholly  different  from  the  intoxicating  operation  of 
alcoholic  fluids,  and  not  followed  by  the  nauseating 
consequences  which  characterize  the  abuse  of  them. f 
Yet  more  practically  important  is  the  remark  that 
this  valuable  remedy  has  been  neither  so  frequently 

*  Mr.  Bailey,  of  Harwich,  has  very  ably  advocated  the  claims  of  Belladonna  to 
the  confidence  of  the  profession,  in  the  ti  eatnient  of  tic  douloureux.  The  pccu- 
liai-  circumstances  of  the  disease,  calling  for  its  employment,  arc  not,  however, 
always  ascertained  with  sufficient  correctness.  Upon  this  precision,  its  efficacy, 
like  that  of  every  other  medicinal  agent,  must  obviously  depend.  In  a  case  of  in- 
flammation of  the  sciatic  nerve,  subsequently  extending-  to  the  spinal  chord,  the 
writer  has  employed  it  with  conspicuous  benefit.  Great  circumspcctiou  is  re- 
quired in  its  use.  Patients  arc  sometimes  dreadfully  alarmed  by  the  confusion  of 
intellect  and  of  vision,  whicli  even  a  small  dose  has  been  know  n  to  occasion. 

t  See  the  celebrated  "  Confessions  of  an  Opium-caier,"'  a  work,  in  the  perusal 
of  which,  they,  who  are  practically  acquainted  with  the  fascinations  of  the  habit, 
will  experience  some  disuppointnieat. 
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uor  so  freely  employed  in  active  inflammatory  dis- 
eases, after  requisite  depletion  by  piirg-atives  and 
the  lancet,  as  the  signal  benefits,  resulting  from  its 
exhibition  under  such  circumstances,  would  seem 
to  indicate.  Acids  have  commonly  been  resorted  to 
as  the  most  effectual  antidote  to  the  poison  of  opium. 
It  is,  however,  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Orfila,  and 
experiment  appears  to  have  established  its  correct- 
ness, that  if  administered  previously  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  poison,  they  serve  only,  by  acting  as  a  solvent, 
to  aggravate  its  effects.  The  opium  once  expelled 
from  the  stomach,  the  various  acids  may  be  then 
administered  with  great  advantage. 

Infusion  or  smoke  of  the  Tobacco-leaf  is  frequently 
employed,  with  success,  in  the  form  of  injection, 
against  obstinate  constipation  resulting  from  hernia, 
or  other  obstruction,  of  the  bowels.  Fatal  conse- 
quences have,  however,  sometimes  followed  their 
use  even  in  the  hands  of  professional  men.*  With 
empirics,  the  Foxglove  is  a  favourite  but  most  dan- 
gerous remedy  in  dropsical  effusions  and  suspected 
pregnancy.^    Neither  of  these  plants  should,  conse- 

*  In  the  year  1807,  a  young'  woman  was  destroyed  by  an  injection  of  one  drachm 
of  tobacco  infused  in  a  pint  of  water :  and,  about  the  same  period,  a  hernia-pati- 
ent, in  one  of  the  London  hospitals,  fell  a  victim  to  the  unduly-contiaued  intro- 
duction of  tobacco-smoke  into  the  rectum.  During-  the  operation,  which  was  sub- 
sequently performed  for  the  reduction  of  the  strangulated  bowel,  the  man  uttered 
no  expression  of  pain  and  died  shortly  after  it. 

t  The  symptoms,  exliibitcd  by  a  youug:  woman,  who,  in  1808,  took  two  lai'g'e 
doses  of  Dig-italis-leaf,  were  violent  vomiting-,  insensibility,  dilatation  of  the  pu- 
pil, coldness  of  the  extremities;  and  lan.n;uor  and  irrc-rularity  of  the  pulse,  wliich 
beat  from  44  to  48.  The  green  colour  of  the  ftuid  qccted  by  vomiting-  had  caused 
the  disease  to  be  conaidered,  at  Ctrst,  as  a  bilious  qttack.   Aumiouia,,  uud  other 
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qiiently,  be  administered  as  medicine,  except  by  the 
prescription  of  the  regular  practitioner.  When  fox- 
glove is  employed  to  reduce  inflammation  or  dropsy, 
It  should  invariably  be  exhibited  in  powder  or  infu- 
sion.   The  tincture  is  not  to  be  depended  on. 

Of  the  different  British  Fimgi,  which  are  known, 
or  believed,  to  produce  poisonous  effects,  when  in- 
troduced into  the  human  stomach,  no  correct  or  sys- 
tematic description  exists  within  the  knowledge  of 
the  writer.  An  outline  of  the  principal  virulent  and 
suspected  species  is,  therefore,  subjoined.  This  enu- 
meration is  confessedly  imperfect.  Yet  may  it  not 
be  destitute  of  utility,  until  a  more  full  and  accurate 
illustration  of  these  singular  productions  shall  be 
supplied.* 


stimulants  were  administered  with  ultimate  success.  A  state  of  paralysis,  obvi- 
ously resulting'  from  the  operation  of  the  poison  on  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow, 
yielded,  after  the  lapse  of  a  month,  to  stimulant  and  tonic  remedies. 

*  The  four  following  Genera  comprehend  all  the  virulent  and  acrid  Fungi,  in- 
digenous in  the  British  islands,  which  it  will,  at  present,  be  necessary  to  notice. 
With  each  species  is  given  a  list  of  works,  in  which  graphic  illustrations  or  cori-ect 
botanical  descriptions  of  the  particular  fung'us  may  be  consulted. 

Boletus.  1.  luteus.  Common  yellow  Boletus.  Synonyms  :  anv.ularius ; — 
Jlavus.  Sowerby,  plate  ccLXV;  Greville,  C.  F.  clxxxiii: — F.E.  page  403;  Cor- 
dier  143 :— Abbot,  Species,  1068  ;  — Purton,  990. 

2.  hiridus.  Red-stemmed  or  Crimson  B.' — Sjm  :  ruheoJariits.  Sow- 
erby, pi.  CCI, ;  Greville,  C.  F.  CXXI ;  Lctellier,  I v,  fig.  32  :— Greville,  F.  E.  p,  404; 
Cordier,  133 :— Purton,  Sp.  985. 

Merulius.  1.  cantharclloklc.1.  Chanterelle  like  Mcrulius.  Sj-n.  M.  ni- 
gripes  ;  Agaricus  cantharvlloides.  Sowerby,  pi.  xlvii  :— Cordier,  p.  146  :— Pur- 
ton, Sp.  898. 

Agaricus.  I.  sii/ptims.  Styptic  Agaric  Sowerby,  pi  cix  ;  Orfila,  xviii, 
fig.  4,— XIX, fig.  2;  Letellier,  VI,  fig. 40:— Cordier, p.  149;  Gmclin,  652:— Abbot, 
Sp.  1053. 

2.  to)-mhiosiis.  Sowerby,  pi.  cill ;  Lctellier,  vii,  fig  59 :  Gre- 
ville, F.  E.  p.  373.    Shewn  by  Withering  to  bp  the /I. ;»»;)rra/ji*,  ofLinnspns. 
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Meanwhile,  the  purposes  of  popular  instruction 
may  be  served  by  the  following  sketch  of  the  ordin- 
ary symptoms  .of  poisoning  by  deleterious  fungi ;  of 
the  morbid  appearances  induced  by  their  fatal  oper- 
ation on  the  system  ;  the  treatment  required  to  ob- 
viate the  consequences  of  their  ingestion  ;    and  the 


Agaricus.  3.  piperatus.  Biting'  A  — LeteUier,  pi.  vi.  fig-.  51 :  Gieville,  F.E. 
p.  375 ;  Coidier,  157  ;■  Gmelin,  645  :— Abbot,  Sp.  957. 

4.  necator.  Deadly  A. — Oifila,  pi.  xix.  fig-.3;  Cordier,vii,  fig.  1; 
LeteUier,  Vii ,  fig.  61 :— Gmelin,  p.  646 :— Puvton,  Sp.  909. 

5.  stipitis.  Stump  A. — Syii.  annularius  ;—melleus  ; — polymyces. 
Sowerby,  pi.  ci ;  Oi-fila,  xix  ?;  LeteUier, viii,  fig.  70  :— Greville,  F.  E.  p.  371;  Cor- 
dier,  199  :— Abbot,  Sp.  988. 

6.  muscarius.  FlyA.— Syn.  Amanita  muscaria.  Sowerby,  pi. 
CCLXXXVI ;  Greville,  C.  F.  liv  ;  Orfila,  xiv.  fig.  1  ;  LeteUier,  v,  fig.  42  : — Gre- 
ville, F.  E.  p,  369  ;  Cordier,  212  ;  Gmeliu,  640:— Abbot,  Sp- 983  ;  Purton,  918. 

7.  hulbosus.  Bulbous-stemmed  A. — Syn.  vernus.  Sowerby,  pi. 
CXXX  ;  Orfila,  XIV,— XV ;  LeteUier,  V,  fig.  41 Cordier,  p.  216;  Gmelin,  651: 
—Purton,  Sp.  930. 

8.  virosus.  Poisonous  A. — Syn.  semi-globatus; — glutinosus- 
Sowerby  pi.  ccxL VIII,  ccccvii — Viii : — Greville,  F.  E.  p.  391  Gmelin,  653: — 
Abbot,  Sp.  1028  ;  Purton  952. 

9.  Georgii.  St.  George's  A — Sowerby,  pi.  ccciv : — Greville,  F. 
E.  p.  390  :— Purton,  Sp.  934. 

Phallus,  l.fcetidus.  Stinking'  Morell .— Syn .  inijmdicus.  Sowerby,  pi. 
cccxxix;  GrevUle,  C.  F.  ccxiii— xiv ;  Cordier,  x.  fig.  1 :— GrevUIe,  F.E. 
p.  418;  Gmelin,  656  :— Abbot,  Sp.  1106;  Purton,  1054- 

The  2nd  Species  of  Boletus,  and  all  of  Agaricus,  here  enumerated,  excepting- 1, 
2,  and,  according-  to  the  testimony  of  LeteUier,  5,  possess  qualities  particularly 
deleterious.  The  works  referred  to  in  the  preceding-  sketch,  are  Sowerby's  Eng. 
lish  Fungi,  3  vols.  Folio;— Greville's  accurate  and  beautifully  executed  Scottish 
Cryptogamic  Flora,  commenced  iu  1822,  and  still  continued  in  monthly  numbers; 
Gi-eviUe's  Flora  EdinensU,  8vo.  1824 ;  Cordier's  Gtiide  a  Vamateur  do  Cham, 
pignons,  12mo.  Paris,  1826;  Lelellicr's  Histoire  et  Description  des  Cliampig. 
nons  alimentaires  et  veneneux,  8vo.  Paris,  1826  ;  Oi  fila's  Lemons  de  Mcdecine 
legale,  torn.  3,  8vo.  Paris,  1828;  Gmelin's  Allgemeine  Geschichte  der  Pflanzen- 
gifte,  8vo.  Nurnberg,  1803  ;  Abbot's  Flora  Bedfordiensis,  Svo.  1798  ;  and  Pur- 
ton's  Midland  Flora,  vols.  2,  8vo.  1817.  Oi-fila's  celebrated  Traitc  des  Poisons, 
may  also  be  consulted  with  advantage,  on  this  subject. 
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peculiarities  of  external  cliaracter  and  circumstance 
which  may  generally  suffice  to  distinguish  the  acrid 
or  suspicious  from  the  edible  species. 

The  early  Symptoms  of  poisoning  by  fungi  are 
weight  and  tension  of  the  stomach,  slight  confusion 
of  ideas,  anxiety,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  purging.  To 
these,  if  the  noxious  substance  be  not  expelled,  suc- 
ceed increased  oppression  and  swelling,  heat  and 
excruciating  pain,  of  the  abdomen,  with  intense 
thirst,  and,  sometimes,  bloody  evacuations;  dis- 
turbed breathing,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  fainting; 
and  partial  or  general  convulsions.  The  pulse  be- 
comes hard,  contracted,  small,  and  frequent.  De- 
lirium or  insensibility  ensues,  with  cold  perspirations: 
and  death  takes  place  amid  convulsions  or  profound 
stupor.  The  interval  between  the  ingestion  of  the 
poison  and  the  development  of  the  symptoms  varies 
from  four  to  twenty-four  hours.  They  are  modified  in 
violence  by  the  particular  species  of  fungus  em- 
ployed. 

The  external  Morbid  Appearances  observed  after 
death,  are  numerous  and  extensive  violet  discolora- 
tions  of  the  skin,  redness  of  the  membrane  of  the  eye, 
contraction  of  the  pupil,  and  swelling  of  the  abdo- 
men. The  internal, — inflammation,  with  livid  and 
ulcerated  spots,  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  whole 
intestinal  canal;  and  sometimes  gangrene  of  a  por- 
tion of  it.  The  liver,  spleen,  mesentery,  and  lungs  are 
gorged  with  black  blood  :  and  spots  of  inflammation 
or  gangrene  observed  on  their  external  surface,  as  in 
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the  brain,  gullet,  diaphragm,  and  bladder.  The 
blood  is  not  invariably  coagulated ;  nor  extreme  flex- 
ibility of  the  limbs,  a  constant  phenomenon. 

The  Treatment  consists  of  emetics  combined  with 
active  purgatives  in  draught  or  injection.  Death 
commonly  ensues  where  the  poison  has  not  been 
completely  evacuated.  After  its  expulsion,  sulphu- 
ric ether  may  be  administered  with  great  benefit. 
Mild  purgatives,  and  blood-letting  general  or  local, 
with  all  the  other  antiphlogistic  remedies,  will  be  re- 
quired on  the  occurrence  of  intestinal  inflammation. 
The  debility,  consequent  on  the  struggle,  will  be 
best  removed  by  wine  and  tonics. 

Acetic  acid  (vinegar)  has  been  recommended  as  an 
,  antidote  to  the  poison  of  the  fungi.  Experiment, 
however,  proves  that  this  fluid,  like  ether  and  solu- 
tion of  muriate  of  soda  (common  salt)  possesses  the 
power  of  dissolving  their  active  principle,  and  ren- 
dering more  deleterious  its  operation  upon  animals. 
Hence,  none  of  them  can  be  beneficially  or  safely 
administered  until  the  noxious  substance  has  been 
wholly  expelled  from  the  bowels.  Ether  is  then  en- 
titied  to  the  preference.  Oil,  butter,  and  milk,  have 
been  found  useless;  the  various  prepai'ations  of  am- 
monia detrimental,  in  this  description  of  accident. 

In  addition  to  the  notoriously  virulent  species,  all 
fungi  should  be  rejected  as  suspicious,  which  grow  in 
damp  and  shady  situations;  present  a  soft  and  porous 
structure;  or  contain  much  moisture:— which  have 
bulbous  stems,  like  ike  Agaricus  bulbosus ;  or  frae- 
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ments  of  membrane  adhering  to  their  surface : — which 
-burst  from  an  envelope,  or  exhale  an  offensive  odour, 
like  the  Phallus  fcetidus: — which,  like  the  A7?iafiUa 
muscaiia,  exhibit  splendid  colours : — which  spring  up 
and  decay  with  uncommon  rapidity ;  or  have  been 
bitten,  and  subsequently  abandoned,  by  insects. 
Many  fungi  retain,  in  drying,  their  acrid  or  delete- 
rious properties.  Those  species,  which  have  an 
agreeable  taste  and  odour,  may  be,  in  general,  re- 
garded as  salutary. 

In  the  intestinal  canal  of  persons  destroyed  by 
animal  or  vegetable  poisons,  it  is  far  more  difficult  to 
detect  their  presence  and  to  ascertain  the  precise 
nature  of  the  agent,  than  when  mineral  substances 
have  been  swallowed.  In  the  former  instances, 
with  the  exception  of  the  prussic  and  oxalic  acids, 
chemistry  affords  neither  test  nor  means  of  decom- 
position. Prompt  evacuation  of  the  deleterious  sub- 
stance by  emetic  or  the  stomach-pump*  consequently 
forms  the  most  effective  treatment.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  recollected  that  on  the  brain  and  nervous 


•  Several  gentlemen  in  Eng-land  lay  claim  to  the  honour  of  inventing  this  valu- 
able instrument.  Justice  requires  an  exposure  of  the  utter  emptiness  of  all  these 
pretensions.  The  stomach-pump  is  not  an  Eng-lish  invention.  This  assertion  will 
be  incontestably  proved  by  the  following  extract  from  the  article  Arsenic,  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Dictionaire  des  sciences  medicales,  published  at  Paris,  in 
1812:  "  M.M.Renault  et  Diipuytren  proposcnt  d'avoir  recoui-s  a  une  sonde  de 
gonimeelastiqueassczlongue  pourpouvoir  desccndre  dans  I'estomac  :  onadapte  k 
I'orifice  de  cette  sonde  une  sering-ue  a  Taidc  de  laquelle  on  injccte  une  asscz  gi-audc 
quantite  de  liquide  que  I'ojit  pent  cnsuLte  aspii-eret  ^vacuer  par  lemoyendu  pis- 
ton." Two  years  previously  to  this  period,  a  description  of  the  instrument  had 
been  giwn,  by  M.  Felix  Cadet,  in  the  Bulletin  de  Pharmacie. 
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system,  the  vegetable  poisons  most  powerfully  exert 
their  consecutive  influence;  and  that  the  derange- 
ment, thus  excited,  may  assume  such  a  formidable 
character,  or  so  perfectly  survive  the  expulsion  of 
the  poison  from  the  stomach,  as  to  menace  or  destroy 
life,  and  require  treatment  directly  applied  to  the 
source  of  mischief  established  in  the  remote  organ. 

There  are  two  other  substances,  which,  although 
existing  copiously  in  plants,  are  known  to  possess  a 
metallic  basis ;  and,  consequently,  will  not  admit  of 
arrangement  among  the  vegetable  poisons;  and  a 
third,  which,  from  analogy,  may  be  referred  to  a  me- 
tallic origin.  These  are  the  alkalis.  Potash,  Soda  and 
Ammonia,  in  various  states  of  chemical  combination. 
The  two  former  are  obtained  from  plants  by  the  pro- 
cess of  combustion.  The  latter  is  copiously  evolved 
from  animal  substances,  in  a  gaseous  form,  during 
their  decomposition ;  and  is  found  naturally  combin- 
ed with  muriatic  acid.  They  all,  particularly  in 
their  pure  state,  possess  highly  caustic  properties, 
and  destroy  with  rapidity  every  animal  substance 
with  which  they  come  in  contact.  Their  effect  on 
the  delicate  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal,  when 
they  have  been  introduced  without  dilution  or  in  ex- 
cess, may  hence  be  readily  inferred.*  Fortunately, 


*  An  elderly  man  drank,  by  mistake,  part  of  a  wine-grlassfnl  of  concentrated  sO' 
lution  of  pure  potash  but  had  the  presence  of  mind  instantly  to  dilute  it  by 
drinking  a  considerable  quantity  of  water.  The  symptoms  which  ensued,  were 
those  of  violent  ianammation  of  the  membrane  of  the  mouth,  throat,  and  gullet. 
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however,  little  known  or  employed,  these  poisons  are 
seldom  the  subject  of  medical  observation.  They 
are  readily  neutralized  or  decomposed  by  the  various 
acids.  Consequently,  their  operation  on  the  human 
stomach,  after  all  the  requisite  measures  for  their 
prompt  expulsion  or  dilution  have  been  resorted  to, 
will  be  most  effectually  counteracted  by  the  free 
administration  of  diluted  acetic  acid, — common  vine- 
gar and  water. 

The  Mineral  Poisons,  most  ready  of  access,  are 
the  various  preparations  of  Arsenic,  Mercury,  Silver, 
Copper,  Lead,  and  the  Sulphuric,  Nitric,  and  Muri- 
atic Acids.  Into  the  chemical  history,  and  physio- 
logical operation  of  these  different  substances,  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  objects  of  a  popular 
essay  to  enter  diffusely.  The  mineral  poisons  al- 
most invariably  operate  by  exciting  irritation  and 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal.  The  most  obvious  and  efficient  practice 
is,  therefore,  the  prompt  removal  of  the  poison  from 
the  stomach ;  and  the  prevention  or  mitigation  of 
its  injurious  consequences  by  blood-letting,  hot  fo- 
mentations, copious  administration  of  mucilaginous 
and  diluent  liquids  ;  and  by  the  use  of  such  other 
remedies  as  are  best  calculated  to  allay  irritation 


A  profuse  secretion  of  fluid  took  place  from  the  inflamed  surfaces ;  and  the  patient 
recovered.  Intestinal  cvacuants,  local  blood-letting:,  and  an  acidulous  bevei-ag-e, 
were  the  remedies  employed.  Sucli,  however,  was  the  sliock  sustained  by  the  sto-' 
mach  that,  after  a  lapse  of  six  years,  tlie  organ  cannot  yet,  with  comfort,  digest 
Golid  animal  food. 
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and  avert  the  development  of  the  inflammatory 
process. 

Much,  indeed,  has  been  plausibly  written  upon 
the  practicability  of  decomposing,  by  chemical  agents, 
the  various  mineral  poisons  when  introduced  into 
the  human  stomach.  Reflection  will,  however,  ex- 
pose several  formidable  objections  to  the  indiscri- 
minate adoption  of  this  specious  practice.  The 
precise  nature  of  the  poison  to  be  operated  upon  is 
frequently  unknown.  The  substance  employed  to 
eff'ect  decomposition,  even  if  the  requisite  knowledge 
have  been  acquired,  may  possess  such  properties  as 
to  aggravate  the  irritation  already  existing :  and, 
should  decomposition  be  really  efl'ected,  the  result- 
ing compound  may  prove  little  less  noxious  than  the 
original  poison.  Hence,  no  specific  antidote  should 
be  administered,  except  by  practitioners  who  are 
well-versed  in  the  chemistry  of  mineral  poisons  ;  and 
not  even  by  them,  unless  the  particular  nature  of  the 
poisonous  substance  to  be  decomposed,  have  been 
satisfactorily  ascertained. 

For  a  description  of  the  physical  and  chemical 
characters  of  the  difl"erent  Intestinal  Poisons,  and  the 
means  of  detecting  the  presence  of  those  which  be- 
long to  the  mineral  kingdom,  in  the  fluid  ejected 
from  the  stomach,  in  its  contents,  or  in  combination 
with  the  structure  of  the  organ  itself, — the  external 
phenomena  to  which  they  give  rise, — their  peculiar 
operation  on  the  animal  economy,  and  the  treatment 
which  they  require, — the  reader  is  referred  to  those 
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authors  who  have  written  expressly  on  the  subject.* 
It  may  yet  be  right  to  remark  that  in  cases,  where 
death  has  ensued  from  the  action  of  a  metallic  poison, 
the  recovery  of  the  poison  itself  in  a  metallic  form  is 
the  only  circumstance  upon  which  an  opinion,  re- 
specting the  cause  of  the  fatal  event,  can  be  confi- 
dently founded.  The  value  of  this  unerring  test 
will  be  more  deeply  felt  and  appreciated  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  character  and  life  of  a  human 
being  are  frequently  implicated  in  the  decision-f . 

Extraneous  Bodies,  wantonly  or  accidentally  intro- 
duced into  the  human  stomach,  are  more  various  in 
their  nature  than  in  the  effects  which  they  produce 


*  Some  valuable  works  on  Toxicologi/,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Poisons,  have,  within 
the  last  few  years,  appeared  in  the  French  and  German  languages.  Of  these,  the 
Traite  des  Poisons,  of  Orfila  is  incomparably  the  best.  The  French  writer  has, 
however,  obviously  availed  himself,  without  allusion  or  ackuowledg-ment,  of  the 
elaborate  productions  of  his  predecessor  Gmelin:  Allgemeine  Geschichte  der 
Pfiangengifte ;  and  Allgemcine  Geschichte  der  thierischen  und  mineralischen 
Giftc,  1803  and  1811.  To  the  Eng-lish  reader  the  translations  of  Orfila  offer  the 
most  authentic  sources  of  information.  The  medical  student  will  find  the  Toxi. 
cological Chart,  constructed  from  the  work  of  this  distinguished  foreigner,  a  valu- 
able acquisition.  The  subject  of  the  different  Poisons  is  discussed,  with  various 
degrees  of  talent  and  minuteness,  in  the  well-known  writings  of  Drs.  IMale,  Gordon 
Smith,  Paris,  and  Beck.  The  work,  which  concludes  this  list,  is  an  admirable  pro- 
duction ;  and  should  be  possessed  by  all  those  who  are  interested  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  or  practice  of  Medical  Jurisprudence.  A  new  edition 
of  it,  revised  by  Dr.  Darwall,  of  Birmingham,  and  enriched  by  his  obser\  ations, 
is  on  (he  eve  of  publication. 

f  The  process,  recommended  by  Orfila  for  this  purpose,  consists  in  drying  por- 
tions of  the  intestinal  canal  which  have  been  preserved  in  alcohol ;  mixing  them 
with  potasli ;  and  submitting  thcni  to  calcination.  The  practicability  of  disco>  er- 
ing  quicksilver  or  arsenic  in  combination  with  the  animal  textures  has  been  shewn 
by  conclusive  experiment.  After  all,  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  detect  the  pre- 
sence of  the  latter  poison  in  the  stomach  of  persons  who  have  been  unquestionably 
destroyed  by  it. 
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upon  the  intestinal  canal.  These  different  bodies 
will  admit  of  a  convenient  division  into  such  as  by- 
asperity  of  surface  or  outline,  or  acuteness  of  point, 
are  calculated  to  v^^ound  or  perforate  the  membranes 
of  the  gullet  or  stomach  ;  and  such  as,  possessing 
smoothness  and  rotundity  of  figure,  merely  operate 
by  their  bulk  in  exciting  irritation,  and  obstructing 
the  introduction  of  food  into  the  intestinal  canal,  or  its 
passage  through. — These  again,  from  their  peculiar 
constitution,  are  susceptible  either  of  being  dissolved 
by  the  intestinal  fluids,  or  not.  Of  the  former,  some, 
when  thus  acted  upon,  as  bone,  gum,  and  other  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  substances,  are  perfectly  innoxious  : 
while  others  may  be  productive,  independently  on 
the  mechanical  irritation  which  they  excite,  of  un- 
pleasant or  dangerous  consequences.  Several  of  the 
metallic  substances,  particularly  copper,  lead,  and 
zinc,  may  be  enumerated  as  correctly  elucidating 
this  observation. 

Any  of  these  bodies,  if  they  have  not  passed  down 
the  gullet  to  a  distance  beyond  the  reach  of  a  surgi- 
cal operation,  may,  in  general,  be  extracted.  Fre- 
quently, however,  in  this  case,  the  effects  resulting 
from  the  injury  which  has  been  inflicted  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  foreign  body,  especially  when  aggra- 
vated by  the  violence  inseparable  from  the  operation, 
may  be  so  protracted  or  severe  as  to  require  the  inte- 
ference  of  art  for  their  suppression.*  Blood-letting, 


*  SeeMonvo's  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  HumanGuUct,  Stomach,  and  Infe.i- 
ines.   Chaptei'  II.;  and  an  interesting;  Case  of  Fatal  Abscess  of  the  AccA,  I'lt 
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intestinal  evacuants,  abstinence  from  solid  food,  and 
the  administration  of  diluent  remedies,  will  then  con- 
stitute the  plan  of  treatment.  And  the  same  practice 
will  obviously  be  indicated  to  subdue  irritation  result- 
ing from  the  presence  of  the  foreign  substance  in  the 
gullet,  when,  from  farther  descent,  its  removal  is  no 
longer  practicable. — If  the  extraneous  body  consist 
of  any  of  the  metals  previously  specified,  it  will  be 
highly  important  to  prohibit  the  medicinal  or  dietetic 
employment  of  acids  themselves,  and  of  those  fluids 
which  are  known  to  favour  the  process  of  acetous 
fermentation  in  the  stomach.  For  by  neglect  of  such 
precaution,  the  metal,  in  its  natural  state  perfectly 
inert,  might  be  oxidated;*  and  a  specific  and  more 
active  character  be  imparted  to  an  agent,  which 
otherwise  would  have  exerted  a  merely  _  mechanical 
operation  upon  the  animal  economy. 

The  violence  which  may  be  inflicted  upon  the 
stomach  without  inducing  formidable  or  promptly 
fatal  consequences,  is  sometimes  such  as  almost  to 
surpass  the  limit  of  credibility.  The  perforation  of 
the  coats  of  this  organ  by  pointed  substances,  as 
needles  or  the  bones  of  small  animals  incautiously 
introduced  into  it ;  the  circuitous  course  they  some- 
times take  through  the  body;    and  their  ultimate 


consequence  of  a  bone  being  srmllowcd given  in  the  Lancet,  vol.11,  p.  393, 
fiom  the  Archives  Generales  de  Mtdccinc,  Mai,  1828. 

*  Opinions  as  extraordinary  as  incorrect  and  dangerous  have  been  advanced  on 
this  subject,  with  respect  to  the  Poison  of  Lead^  by  Dr.  Latham.  See  Medical 
Trunsactionsy  vol.  V,  p.  341;  and  Medico-Cliirurgical  Jmimal,  vol.  II.  p.  324. 
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escape  at  the  most  remote  points  of  the  surface, 
constitute  a  series  of  phenomena,  the  possibility  of 
which,  without  re-iterated  proof  of  their  occurrence, 
the  theorist  would,  perhaps,  be  tempted  to  deny. 
The  history  of  the  knife-eater  who  died,  several  years 
since,  in  Guy's  hospital,*  and  the  cruel  experiment 
of  pouring  melted  lead  into  the  stomach  of  animals 
with  apparent  impunity,  may  be  cited  as  familiar 
illustrations  of  this  extraordinary  resistance  of  the 
stomach  to  mechanical  and  chemical  injuries. 

The  Extraneous  Bodies  which  may  be  accidentally 
developed,  or  generated,  in  the  alimentary  canal,  are 
Intestinal  Concretions ;  and  Intestinal  Worms.  The 
former,  as  being  the  result  of  some  defect  or  irregu- 
larity previously  existing  in  the  intestinal  functions, 
may  not  be  correctly  admissible  into  an  enumeration 
of  the  exciting  causes  of  disease.  Yet  as  a  source  of 
intestinal  irritation,  less  frequently  suspected  than 
occurring,  a  brief  notice  of  these  curious  substances 
may,  without  any  grave  violation  of  the  principles  of 
arrangement,  be  introduced  here. 

Intestinal  Concretions  are  substances,  of  various 
size  and  figure,  which  sometimes  form  in  the  intesti- 
nal canal.    In  external  character  and  chemical  con- 


♦  See  the  case  of  this  infatuated  man,  published  by  Dr.  Marcet,  in  the  12th  vo- 
hime  of  (he  Medico-cUruryical  Transactions;  and  one  yet  more  extraordinary, 
of  a  voracious  lunatic,  narrated,  under  the  article,  Cas  Rares,  in  the  4th  vol.  of 
the  Dicttonaire  des  Sciences  MMicales.  An  abstract  of  this  almost  incredible 
case  is  given  in  the  10th  vol.  of  the  Nciv  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  pag-e 
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stitution,  they  vary  considerably.  They  consist  of 
numerous  strata  deposited  round  a  central  point; 
and  this  nucleus  is  frequently  a  fragment  of  bone  or 
other  strange  body  accidentally  introduced  from 
without.  The  commencement  of  the  large  intestine 
most  commonly  forms  their  receptacle.  In  the  lapse 
of  years,  they  usually  attain  a  large  volume ;  and,  like 
other  foreign  bodies,  excite  pain,  irritation  and  ob- 
struction, proportioned  to  the  irregularity  of  their 
surface  and  their  bulk.  To  accurately  discriminate 
them  in  the  living  subject  from  other  tumours  deve- 
loped in  the  membrane  of  the  bowels,  or  contained 
within  their  cavity,  is  a  point  of  extreme  difficulty:* 
and  the  medical  treatment,  even  when  their  peculiar 
character  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  altoge- 
ther destitute  of  fixed  principles,  and  hopeless.. 


*  111  proof  of  the  obscurity  of  tlie  diagnosis  in  tliese  cases,  the  following-  facts 
may  be  recorded.  A  middle-ag-ed  female  requested  the  opinion  of  the  writer  re- 
specting^ a  tumour  existingc  in  the  hollow  of  the  light  flank.  It  was  well  defined, 
globular,  hard,  moveable,  and  apparently  of  the  volume  of  a  common  orange. 
Within  the  last  few  months,  it  had  rapidly  increased  in  size.  From  the  history  and 
circumstances  of  the  case,  it  might  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  tumour  consisted  of 
an  intestinal  concretion,  lodged  in  the  head  of  the  colon.  To  remove  the  indiges- 
tion and  costiveness  of  which  the  patient  complained,  aloes  and  the  solution  of 
pure  potash  were  prescribed.  Under  this  simple  (realment,  the  substance,  in  a  few 
weeks,  wholly  disappeared  without  the  occurrence  of  any  e>'acuation  capable  of 
explaining  the  curious  phenomenon  :  and  thus  was  fortunately  disproved  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  opinion  which  had  been  fonneil  respecting  its  nature.  Some  yeai-s 
ago,  a  tumour,  adhering  to  the  inferior  surface  of  the  liver,  was  discoverc<l  on 
opening  the  abdomen  of  a  person,  Vvho  had  submitted  to  the  operation  for  the  re- 
moval of  a  supposed  intestinal  concretion;  and,  in  another  case,  where  an  ope- 
ration had  been  proposed  with  the  same  view,  ascirrhus  of  the  lower  orifice  of  tin; 
stomach  was  alone  found,  after  death.— See  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal.    Vol.  IX.  page  112. 
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While  yet  small,  these  concretions  give  rise  to  no 
symptoms  which  would  inspire  a  suspicion  of  their 
existence:  and  when  they  have  acquired  such  a  vo- 
lume as  to  attract  notice,  a  surgical  operation,  equally 
perilous  and  uncertain,  is  the  only  remedy  which  can 
be  proposed  with  the  slightest  prospect  of  perma- 
nent relief.* 

Magnesia,  when  long  and  largely  taken  internally 
for  the  cure  of  acidity  in  the  stomach  or  of  urinary 
complaints,  is  said  to  accumulate,  after  a  time,  in  the 
bowels,  and  form  an  adherent  mass  ;  which,  with 
somewhatof  the  characters  of  an  intestinal  concretion, 
may  ultimately  acquire  its  formidable  power  of  pro- 
ducing intestinal  irritation  or  obstruction.  This  fact, 
it  is  important  that  the  habitual  consumer  of  Mag- 
nesia should  bear  steadily  in  mind.  The  mischief 
may  be  averted  by  the  occasional  discontinuance  of 
the  favourite  remedy;  and  after  the  employment  of  a 
smart  purgative,  by  the  regular  exhibition,  for  a  few 
days,  of  the  sulphuric  acid  or  its  compounds. — Thus 
the  bowels  will  be  effectually  cleared  from  the  SU' 


*  On  the  subject  of  Intestinal  Concretions,  see  Monro's  Morbid  Anatomy, 
p.  25  5  and  an  interesting  Case,  with  a  concise  but  luminous  "  Historical  Sketch" 
of  these  singular  prodHCtions,  in  the  3d  vol.  of  the  Medko-Chirnrgicul  Journal. 
By  Dr.  Janus  Kennedy.  A  gall-stone  lodging  in  the  bowels,  has  sometimes  been 
known  to  form  the  nudcns  of  an  intestinal  concretion:  and  biliary  calculi  them- 
selves occasionally  attain  siu  h  a  volume  as  to  produce  all  th  e  nieciianical  eflecls 
of  an  intestinal  concretion  after  their  escape  from  the  gall-bladder.  SecMedico-Cli'. 
r^irgical  Traits  act  ions,  vol.  VI.  p.  <,)8 ;  and  vol,  XII,  p.  IVi.  The  horse  and  cow 
suffer  more  frequently  than  man,  from  «  Stone  in  the  bowels." 
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perfliioiis  earthy  substance ;  and  all  possibility  of 
dangerous  accumulation  be  at  once  obviated* 

The  Intestinal  Worms  which  most  commonly  infest 
the  human  subject,  and  become  the  source  of  intes- 
tinal irritation  and  general  disease,  are  of  five  dis- 
tinct species.  Of  these,  two  belong  to  the  Genus 
Ascaris;  one,  to  the  Genus  Tricocephalus ;  and  two, 
to  the  Genus  Tcenia.  The  three  former  species  are 
included,  by  popular  writers,  under  the  general  de- 
signation of  round  worm  ;  the  two  latter,  under  that 
of  the  flat  or  tape- worm.  A  description  of  their 
generic  and  specific  characters,  or  of  the  peculiarities 
of  anatomical  structure  by  which  they  are  distin- 
guished, would  be  irrelevant  here. 

Th.Q  Ascaris  lumbricoides,  or  large  round  worm,  must 
be  known  to  the  most  negligent  observer.  By  the 
older  naturalists,  it  was  erroneously  considered  as 
identical  with  the  common  earth-worm.  More  cor- 
rect observation  has  subsequently  established  such 
differences  of  structure  as  remove  them  very  far 
asunder  in  systematic  arrangements.  Its  ordinary 
habitation  is  the  small  intestine.  It  varies  in  lens-th 
from  five  to  fifteen  inches. 

Equally  common  is  the  Ascaris  verjuicidaris, — 
the  thread  or  maw-worm.  It  resides  generally  in 
the  rectum;   but  sometimes  ascends  into  the  co- 


*  See  a  communication  "  On  the  Bad  E  ffects  of  the  Incautious  Use  o  f  Mag- 
nesia.''^ By  E.  Brandc,  Esq,  in  the  1st  vol.  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science 
and  the  Arts, 
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Ion,  or  even  the  stomach :  and  hence  it  has  vulgarly 
received  the  latter  designation.  Its  length  is  little 
more  than  half  an  inch. 

The  Tricocephalus  hominis, — d'lspar,  the  long  thread 
worm,  formerly  called,  from  an  erroneous  view  of  its 
structure,  the  Trichuris,  and  incorrectly  arranged 
under  the  genus  Ascaris,  is,  like  the  two  preceding 
species,  round,  and  somewhat  resembles  in  figure  the 
last ;  but  it  is  at  least  four  times  the  length ;  and 
distinguished  from  that  by  its  hair-like  anterior  ex- 
tremity. It  inhabits  the  large  intestine;  and  is  of 
rare  occurrence. 

Both  species  of  the  Genus  TcBnia  are  flat ;  and 
hence  derive  their  popular  name  of  Tape-worm.  They 
consist  of  a  head,  and  neck  and  body  composed  of 
numerous  joints  or  articulations.*  They  sometimes 
attain  an  almost  incredible  length.  The  Tania  lata, 
— vulgaris, — or  iyiermis,  may  be  readily  distinguished, 
by  its  plain  anterior  extremity,  and  broader  and 
shorter  articulations,  from  the  T.  solium, — or  armata; 
which  exhibits  a  head  curiously  armed  and  con- 
structed, and  more  long  and  slender  joints.  The 


*  Professor  Blumenbach  asserts  that  the  Tcenia  cucurbitina,  described  by  Ru- 
dolphi  and  other  naturalists  as  a  distuict  species,  consists  only  of  ti>e  "dctacliea 
posterior  joints"  of  the  T.  Solium.  See  the  Professor's  Ilandbmh  dcr  Naturges- 
chichfe  ;  or  Mr.  Gore's  excellent  Translation  of  that  valuable  work.  Sonic  des- 
crepanc:y  exists  between  various  writers  respecting^  the  Synonyms  of  the  intestinal 
worms ;  and  confusion  has  been  the  result.  To  rectify  this,  a  Tabular  View,  with 
a  reference  to  the  engraviiig:s  and  descriptions  of  the  best  Authors,  who  have  treated 
on  these  animals,  will  be  given  at  the  close  of  the  volume. 
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small  intestine  constitutes  the  residence  of  both  spe- 
cies. 

Respecting  the  mode  of  introduction  of  these  ani- 
mals into  the  human  intestines,  no  certain  knowledge 
has  yet  been  acquired.  That  they  effect  their  en- 
trance in  the  shape  of  ova,  accidentally  mixed  up 
with  alimentary  substances,  has  long  been  received 
as  the  most  plausible  opinion.  This  hypothesis  is, 
however,  in  many  points,  defective  ;  and  leaves  ut- 
terly unexplained  the  presence  of  parasytic  animals 
in  other  organs  and  cavities  of  the  system,  com- 
pletely out  of  the  intestinal  track,  and  apparently 
inacessible  from  it.  And  if,  as  is  confidently  affirm- 
ed, worms  have  been  found  in  the  intestinal  canal  of 
the  new-born  infant,  such  hypothesis  must  obviously 
be  abandoned  as  inadequate  to  the  explanation  of 
this  curious  phenomenon;  and  the  fact  be  added  to 
the  accumulated  mass  of  those  mysteries  which  the 
human  mind  is  not  allowed  to  penetrate. 

As  the  various  species  of  worm,  just  enumerated, 
appear  formed  to  exist  only  in  the  intestines  of  man 
and  of  some  of  the  more  perfect  of  the  lower  animals, 
it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  they  prevail  much 
more  generally  than  has  been  suspected.  Few  per- 
sons, in  fact,  escape,  at  one  or  other  period  of  life, 
the  visitation  of  worms.  And  it  has  been  thought 
that  their  existence  in  limited  numbers  may  be,  to 
otherwise  healthy  subjects,  not  only  innoxious,  but 
productive  of  salutary  irritation.  During  the  opera- 
tion of  active  purgatives,  or  the  invasions  of  disease 
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utterly  unconnected  with  the  irritation  of  worms, 
these  animals  have  been  voided,  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, by  individuals  who  had  previously  experienced 
none  of  the  peculiar  symptoms  or  sufferings,  which, 
under  less  favourable  circumstances,  characterize 
their  presence  in  the  intestinal  canal. 

When,  however,  by  improper  diet,  the  influence  of 
the  depressing  passions,  previous  disease,  or  other 
debilitating  causes,  the  powers  of  the  system  have 
been  reduced,  and  the  system  itself  thus  rendered 
more  susceptible  of  morbid  action,  worms,  especially 
if  existing  in  great  numbers,  become  a  fruitful  source 
of  intestinal  irritation,  and  of  obstinate,  distressing, 
and  even  fatal  symptoms.  Children  and  individuals 
of  delicate  constitution  and  loose  fibre  are  peculiarly 
predisposed  to  suffer  from  these  affections.  The  large 
round,  and  the  thread-worm  are  more  commonly  met 
with  in  infancy  and  youth.  The  Trichocephalus  is 
an  occasional  attendant  on  nervous  fever  and  other 
derangements  signalized  by  great  prostration  of  the 
vital  powers  :  and  adult  age  is  particularly  liable  to 
the  invasions  of  the  Ta^niee. 

To  recite  all  the  numerous  and  discordant  symptoms 
which  have  been  described  by  authors,  as  character- 
istic of  the  presence  of  worms  in  the  intestinal  canal, 
would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable.  An  enumeration 
of  the  more  prominent  and  invariable  will  suffice. 
These  symptoms  consist  of  the  internal  sensations 
experienced  by  the  patient  himself,  which  may  be 
arranged  under  three  heads,— the  local,  the  sympa- 
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thetic,  and  constitutional ;— and  of  the  visible  or 
appreciable  effects  by  which  they  are  accompanied. 
The  latter  constitute  the  external  phenomena  by 
which  the  observer  is  enabled  to  recognize  the  ex- 
istence of  worms  in  the  human  intestines.  They 
will  admit  of  the  same  distribution  as  the  former. 

The  Local  Sensations,  which  result  from  worms, 
are  direct  consequences  of  the  injury  inflicted  upon 
the  delicate  and  highly  sensitive  intestinal  mem- 
brane, or  of  the  motions  or  mechanical  pressure  of 
the  animals  themselves.  These  are,  transient  and 
wandering  pains  in  the  belly,  frequently  compared 
to  a  pinch  or  a  leech-bite,  aggravated  by  emptiness 
of  the  stomach,  and  relieved  by  ingestion  of  food  ; 
griping,  irregularity,  sense  of  soreness  and  distension 
of  the  bowels ; — of  weight  and  coldness  about  the 
navel;  and  involuntary  twitching  of  the  adjacent 
muscles. 

The  Sympathetic  Sensations  vary  in  character  ac- 
cording to  the  organ  which  directly  suffers  from  the 
extension  of  the  irritative  action.  If  the  rectum  be 
principally  affected,  pain  and  tumefaction  of  the  anus, 
and  frequent  but  unavailing  inclination  to  void  excre- 
ment, are  experienced.  Urgent  thirst,  impaired  or 
voracious  appetite,  hiccup,  flatulence,  nausea,  vom- 
iting, copious  secretion  of  fetid  saliva,  and  intolerable 
itching  of  the  nostrils,  characterize  the  implication 
of  the  stomach  and  higher  portion  of  the  alimentary 
tube.  When  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  suffer 
from  the  irritation,  head-ach  which,  when  complica- 
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ted  with  general  re-action  of  the  system,  amounts  to 
delirium,— giddiness,  noise  in  the  ears,  anxiety,  de- 
pression, disturbed  sleep,  and  involuntary  startings, 
constitute  the  signs  of  the  peculiar  sympathy.  Faint- 
ness,  palpitation,  and  disordered  breathing  announce 
the  consecutive  affection  of  the  heart  and  lungs. 

The  only  or  principal  Constitutional  Sensation,  com- 
monly complained  of,  is  a  feeling  of  general  weakness 
and  depression,  obviously  explicable  by  the  disor- 
dered state  of  the  intestinal  functions  ;  and  conse- 
quent inaptitude  for  all  physical  and  intellectual 
exertion. 

The  Appreciable  Effects  or  External  Phenomena, 
resulting  from  the  irritation  of  worms,  may  thus  be 
enumerated  in  the  order  of  the  preceding  arrange- 
ment: an  unnatural  and  offensive  state  of  the  intes- 
tinal evacuations;  tumefaction  of  the  bowels:— 
Grinding  of  the  teeth;  excessive  dilatation  or  con- 
traction of  the  pupil  of  the  eye ;   partial  or  general 
convulsions  ;  delirium,  fever ;  quick,  frequent,  hard, 
or  mtermittent  pulse  ;  difficult  or  hurried  respiration; 
dry,  convulsive,  sonorous  cough.— Progressive  wast- 
ing of  the  body  from  defective  nutrition  ;  paleness, 
an  irregular  flushing,  or  lividity,  of  the  countenance  ,• 
absence  of  the  wonted  lustre  of  the  eye;  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  dark  circle  beneath  it,  and  tumeflic- 
tion  of  the  lower  eyelid,— such  are  the  local  and 
secondary  phenomena,  which,  existing  in  various 
grades  and  combinations,  afford  an  indication,  more 
or  less  certain,  of  the  existence  of  intestinal  worms. 
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All  these  sensations  and  signs,  however,  are  seldom 
united  in  an  individual  case.  It  will  commonly  be 
sufficient  for  the  formation  of  a  correct  diagnosis  that 
many  of  the  most  constant  and  strongly-marked 
exist  at  the  same  time.  Yet,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  actual  expulsion  of  a  worm  from  the 
bowels,  constitutes  the  only  infallible  proof  of  its 
presence.  All  the  symptoms  commonly  attributed 
to  it,  may  result  from  other  irritations  of  the  intesti- 
nal canal  or  of  a  remote  organ,  utterly  unconnected 
with  the  existence  of  worms.  Thus,  the  violent 
itching  of  the  nose  and  anus,  which  is  thought  more 
particularly  to  indicate  the  presence  of  the  Ascains 
vermiculai'is ;  and  the  pinching  and  puncture-like 
pains  usually  inflicted  by  the  larger  species  of  worm, 
and  especially  by  the  TcEiiia  Solium,  may  be  conse- 
quent on  intestinal  irritation  from  undigested  aliment 
or  other  source ;  and  be  removed  by  a  well-directed 
course  of  purgative  medicines.  And  the  nervous 
symptoms,  commonly  referred,  without  hesitation,  to 
the  same  cause,  may  arise  from  irregular  distribution 
of  blood  to  the  brain;  and  require  for  their  disper- 
sion, topical  abstraction  of  blood  and  blistering:* 


*  A  married  Woman,  oged  34,  suffered  severely  from  disorder  of  the  bowels, 
with  extreme  irritability  and  depression  of  mind.  She  was  fully  prepossessed  w  ith 
an  opinion  that  she  was  "  eaten  up  by  worms."  Great  irritation  existed  at  both 
extremities  of  the  intestinal  canal;  but  no  worm  had  ever  been  voided.  Her  me- 
dical attendant  was  sceptical  as  to  the  existence  of  these  animals  ;  and  tried  all  the 
ordinary  remedies  for  intestinal  dcranp^ement  without  s\icce*s.  An  eminent  phy- 
sician WHS  then  consulted.    Concurring-  in  the  palieul's  opinions,  he  prescribed 
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while  the  general  weakness  and  emaciation  which, 
without  other  evident  source,  favours  the  suspicion 
of  verminous  irritation,  may  depend  upon  obscure 
and  ill-defined  constitutional  derangement;  and  yield 
to  remedies  of  an  alterative  and  invigorating  cha- 
racter. 

To  the  Alorbid  Alterations  of  Structure  occasionally 
induced  by  the  irritation  of  worms,  it  will  not,  in  this 
place,  be  requisite  largely  to  advert.  For,  although 
cases  are  upon  record  wherein  worms  have  been 
known  to  perforate  the  membranes  of  the  bowels,  and 
thus  to  escape  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  or  be 
discharged  externally  by  abscess;*  yet  such  instan- 
ces are  obviously  of  rare  occurrence.    Nor  does  it 


rarious  drastic  purg-atives,  and  spirit  of  turpentine,  in  full  doses :  no  evidence  of 
worms  was,  however,  obtained.  A  state  of  mind,  bordering  upon  mania,  now 
shewed  itself;  attended  with  symptoms  of  high  cerebral  congestion.  The  head 
was  hot ;  the  pulsation  of  the  carotid  arteries  violent.  Removal  of  the  hair,  ap- 
plication of  leeches  to  Uie  temples,  and  of  a  blister  between  the  shoulder-blades, 
weie  consequently  directed  :  aloetic  aperients  and  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia 
given  internally.  Under  this  treatment,  all  the  symptoms,  cerebral  and  intestinal 
gradually  subsided;  and  the  woman's  health  was  restored,  without  the  expulsion 
of  any  worm. 

*  See  an  instance  detailed  in  the  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  T.  p.  22,  from  the  Diario 
General  de  las  Ciencias  Medicas ;  Mv.  Kell's  instructive  "Case  of  Perforation  of 
the  Intestines  by  a  Worm."  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  H.  p.  649  ;  and  another,  by 
Mr.  Dix,  Same  Work  and  vol.  p.  45.  See  also  some  valuable  «  Cases  in  which 
Lumbrici  were  evacuated  by  Ulceration  through  the  Parietes  of  the  Abdomen  ;" 
published  by  Dr.  Young,  in  the  Glasgow  Medical  Journal  His  three  cases  are 
lummously  narrated  ;  and  the  two  last,  in  which  the  patients  died  of  intestinal 
hemorrhage  resulting  from  ulce.ation  determined  by  the  worms,  remarkably  in. 
terestmg.  From  the  designation,  Lumbricus,  negligently  retained  by  these  gentle- 
Wen,  in  their  narrations,  the  uninformed  reader  might  i)e  led  to  confound  the  aui. 
mals  which  they  have  described,  with  tl>e  Lumbricus  tcirester  or  common  earth- 
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appear  that  the  injury  inflicted  by  them  upon  the 
mucous  coat  is  usually  so  great  as  to  induce  inflam- 
mation or  any  of  the  various  morbid  consequences 
which  result  from  that  process.  Ordinarily,  when 
dangerous  or  fatal  symptoms  arise  in  worm  cases,  the 
sympathetic  irritation  propagated  from  the  bowels  to 
the  brain,  and  terminating  in  serous  eff'usion  and 
convulsions,— or  the  constitutional  eff'ects  arising- 
from  the  derangement  of  the  digestive  process  and 
defective  nutrition,— may  be  regarded  as  the  imme- 
diate source  of  mischief.  The  former  of  these  con- 
ditions is  much  more  common  of  occurrence,  rapid  in 
progress,  and  fatal  in  result,  than  the  latter:  and 
hence  claims  the  most  earnest  and  sedulous  atten- 
tion. For  unless  great  vigilance  of  observation  and 
decision  in  practice  be  employed,  the  secondary  af- 
fection will  often  suddenly  destroy  life,  while  the 
views  and  efforts  of  the  physician  are  exclusively 
directed  to  the  original  seat  of  diseased  action.  And, 
in  all  cases,  the  sympathetic  disturbance  of  the  brain, 
when  established,  even  if  it  acquire  not  a  formidable 
or  fatal  ascendancy,  will  invariably  aggravate  the 
violence  and  obstinacy  of  the  intestinal  irritation. 
The  co-incidence  of  these  facts  with  the  principles 
developed  in  the  present  essay,  and  their  practical 
importance,  are  too  striking  to  require  farther  illus- 
tration. 

From  a  retrospect  of  the  causes  which  favour  the 
development  of  worms  in  the  human  system,  and  of 
the  physical  condition  of  those  who  most  commonly 
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exhibit  the  injurious  effects  of  their  presence,  the 
general  treatment  of  the  diseases  connected  with 
them,  will  be  readily  inferred.  These  causes  and 
conditions  are  principally,  crude,  or  acescent  and 
innutritions  aliment, — as  green  vegetables,  unripe 
fruits,  and  substances  containing  a  large  proportion 
of  saccharine  matter  ;  want  of  exercise  ;  the  depres- 
sing passions  and  every  agent  by  which  the  energy 
of  the  whole  system,  and  especially  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  may  be  impaired ;  and  original  delicacy  of 
constitution.  Hence  plainly-dressed  animal  sub- 
stances with  a  large  admixture  of  common  salt,* 
sound  bread  with  a  regulated  allowance  of  good 
malt-liquor  or  wine,  active  exercise,  the  shower-bath. 


*  Common  salt  is  one  of  the  most  safe,  powerful,  and  unerring-  remedies  for 
intestinal  worms.  Hence  the  popular  but  disg-usting-  practice  of  oblig-iug-  chil- 
dren infested  by  them,  to  swallow  raw  bacon. — Employed  in  the  form  of  glyster, 
salt  will,  with  great  certainty,  destroy  the  thread-worm.  The  following-  case  at- 
tests the  efficacy  of  it,  employed  in  large  doses,  against  the  Tfenia. 

A  middle-aged  farmer,  wearing  an  aspect  of  the  most  robust  health,  complained 
of  incessant  restlessness  and  depression  of  mind,  with  a  sense  of"  nipping  about 
the  navel."  No  external  sign  of  disease  existed.  He  believed  himself  to  be  sut:. 
fering  from  «  ulcer  of  the  bowels."  The  irritation  of  worms  being  suspected, 
Calomel,  Aloes,  Colocynth,  Gamboge,  and  Scammony,  were  repeatedly  prescribed 
by  the  writer,  without  success.  Spirit  of  tui-pentine,  administered  in  three-ouuce 
doses,  was  equally  unavailing.  Congestion  of  the  brain  with  alarming  wildness 
of  look  and  extravagance  of  conduct,  resulted  from  its  use  ;  and  it  was  consc- 
quently  abandoned,  Half  an  ounce  of  salt,  dissolved  in  warm  gruel,  was  now 
taken  every  morning.  On  the  second  day  of  its  employment,  more  than  fifty  ova 
of  theTnenia  were  voided  by  stool.  For  several  weeks  afterwards,  three  or  four 
eggs  were  occasionally  discharged,  and  sometimes,  detached  portions  of  the  worm 
Jtself.  Pei-severance  in  the  salt,  aloetic  purgatives,  iron,  the  cold  batli  and  qnimal 
diet,  completed  the  recovery :  and,  seven  years  subsequently,  the  disease  had  not 
recurred. 
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drastic  purgatives,  and  the  vegetable  or  mineral 
tonics,  will  constitute  the  plan  of  treatment  most 
effectual,  as  well  for  expulsion  of  worms  from  the 
intestinal  canal,  as  for  the  removal  of  that  condition 
of  the  system  which  may  favour  their  future  develop- 
ment. 

Whenever  the  consecutive  affections  of  the  brain 
or  other  organ  acquire,  in  these  cases,  such  ascend- 
ancy as  to  re-act  upon  the  original  source  of  irrita- 
tion, or  to  constitute  an  independent  focus  of  dis- 
eased action, — such  affection  will  obviously  require 
for  its  removal,  treatment  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  organ  in  question,  and  modified  by 
by  an  undeviating  regard  to  the  original  seat  of  the 
disorder.* 

Of  the  introduction  of  Lizards,  Snakes,  and  other 
individuals  of  the  Amphibious  Class  of  Animals,  into 
the  human  intestines,  and  their  subsequent  expulsion 


*  For  a  description  of  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  diflFerent  intestinal  worms ; 
or  the  peculiar  symfitoms  which  denote  the  presenceof  the  individual  species  in  the 
human  intestines;  and  the  treatment  which  they  respectively  require, — any  of  the 
following- works  may  be  consulted  :  Joerdens,  Entomologio  und  Hclminthologie 
des  Menschlichcn  Kocrpers,2  vols.  4to.  with  plates-  Hof.  1801-2:— Rudolplii. 
Entozoorum  sive  Vermium  Intestinalium  Historia  Naturalis,  2  vols.  8vo.  Amst. 
1808  ; — Bremser,  Ueher  lehende  Wurmer  in  lebenden  Mcnschen.  4to.  AVien.  1819; 

Cloquet,  Anatomic  des  Vers  Jntestinmix,  4to.  with  plates,  Paiis,  1824  ;— and 
Brera,  Lezioni  Mcdico-Pratiche  sopra  i  principali  Vcrmi  del  Corpo  timano  vi- 
■Kcnte,  4to.  with  plates.  Crema,  1802. — Tlic  cluboiate  work  of  Joerdens  is  stig-ma- 
tizcd  by  Rudolphi  as  inaccurate.  That  of  the  Italian  professor  is  a  most  luminous, 
con  ect,  and  classical  production.  Eng-land  is  sadly  deficient  in  monographs  on  this 
subject.  The  only  one,  deserving  of  notice,  is  Mr.  Rhind's  recently  publishe*! 
Treatise  on  the  Suture  and  Cure  of  Intestinal  Worms,  8vo.  London,  18-29. 
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in  a  living*  state,  the  records  of  medicine  exhibit 
numerous  examples.  Some  of  them  are  respectably- 
attested.*  These  histories,  however,  like  all  other 
apparent  deviations  from  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature,  should  be  viewed  with  extreme  jealousy  and 
circumspection.  In  such  a  case,  precise  knowledge 
of  the  particular  species  of  animal  swallowed  would 
be  productive  of  little  practical  advantage:  for  the 
symptoms  would  nearly  resemble,  and  require  the 
same  treatment  as,  those  of  intestinal  irritation  re- 
sulting from  the  introduction  of  other  living  animal 
bodies.  Hence  a  particular  consideration  of  this 
rare  event  is  obviously  unnecessary. 

With  the  difficulties  and  dangers  frequently  at- 
tendant upon  the  process  of  Early  Dentition,  every 
observer  of  the  diseases  of  childhood  must  be  suffi- 
ciently acquainted.  Intestinal  irritation  and  derange- 
ment constitute  its  most  invariable  and  prominent 


•  Sec  a  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Spence  ia  the  9th  vol.  of  the  Edinburgh  3Icdical 
and  SurgicalJournal.  The  doctor,  however,  did  not,  himself,  sec  the  supposed 
"  Lacerta:'"  and  there  are  several  other  circumstances  which  throw  great  suspi- 
cion on  the  evidence  of  the  two  ig-norant  and  terrified  witnesses.  The  fact  of 
the  introduction  of  a  Leech  into  the  throat,  subsequently  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Spence,  is  not  siug-ular.  Among-  the  French  troops,  during-  their  campaign  in 
Eg-ypt,  it  was  a  frequent  source  of  distressing  irritation  or  fatal  hemorrhag-e.  See 
Lan-ey's  Memoircs  de  Chirvrgic  MiUtairc,  vol.  1.  p.  359;  Mr.  Waller's  Trans- 
lation  of  that  work  ;  or  Dr.  Rawlins  Johnson's  accurate  and  interesting  Treatise 
on  the  Medicinal  Leech,  First  Edition,  p.  12.  Insects,  in  tlieir  various  states  of 
Larva,  Pupa,  and  Imagfo,  have  also  undoubtedly  been  discharged,  and  sometimes 
ni  prodigious  numbers,  from  the  intestinal  canal.  Even  the  Lumbricus  tcrrcster, 
and  animals  of  the  Mollusca  Class,— as  the  Umax,— we  said  to  have  been  expelled 
from  theiiuman  bowels,  in  a  livinnr  state —See  Mr.  Rhmd's  Treatise,^.  137;  and 
different  vols,  of  the  Edinburgh  Journal. 
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symptoms.    The  mode,  however,  by  which,  in  these 
cases,  the  irritation  is  propagated  from  the  tumid 
and  inflamed  gum  to  the  intestinal  canal,    is  not 
quite  so  clearly  ascertained.   Readily  as  the  question 
will  be  disposed  of  by  the  advocates  of  the  intestinal 
doctrine,  some  diversity  of  opinion  respecting  it  may 
still  lurk  in  the  unprejudiced  mind.    'It  seems  to  be 
a  notion,  as  commonly  as  implicitly  received,  that, 
in  the  derangement  of  the  bowels  arising  from  denti- 
tion, the  morbid  action  is  directly  transmitted,  by 
continuous  sympathy,  from  the  mouth  to  the  organs 
more  immediately  concerned  in  digestion.  But 
when  it  is  shewn  that  the  majority  of  children,  who 
die  during  painful  dentition,  are  destroyed  by  irrita- 
tive or  inflammatory  action  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain, 
and  its  consequences, — extravasation  of  serum  and 
convulsions  ; — when  the  almost  invariable  existence 
of  the  signs  of  the  cerebral  affection,  and  the  prompt 
alleviation  of  the  intestinal  disorder  by  remedies  di- 
rectly applied  to,— or  discharges  spontaneously  oc- 
curring from,— the  vicinity  of  the  brain,  are  more- 
over recollected,— the  infallibility  of  the  common 
opinion  may  be  fairly  questioned.    On  the  applica- 
tion of  a  few  leeches  to  the  temples,— of  a  blister  to 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  on  the  occurrence  of  a  sponta- 
neous or  artificial  discharge  behind  the  ear,  the  most 
violent  and  distressing  symptoms  of  intestinal  irrita- 
tion connected  with  teething,  have  sometimes  been 
known  almost  instantaneously  to  subside.    How  far 
the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  dentition  may  be 
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beneficially  influenced  by  the  hint  here  cursorily 
thrown  out ;  and  the  principle  from  which  it  ema- 
nates, will  confirm,  and  harmonize  with,  those  pre- 
viously developed,  future  observation  and  experience 
can  alone  unerringly  decide. 

A  popular  prejudice  has  long  and  very  generally 
prevailed  against  the  practice  of  cutting  down  upon 
the  tooth  through  the  inflamed  gum,  in  cases  of  slow 
or  painful  dentition,  with  a  view  of  allaying  irrita- 
tion, and  accelerating  the  completion  of  the.  process. 
This  objection  may  commonly  be  traced  to  some 
vague  or  exaggerated  apprehension  of  pain  or  dan- 
ger attendant  upon  the  incision,  or  to  a  belief  that, 
if  the  tooth  do  not  immediately  afterwards  penetrate 
the  gum;  and  the  wound  consequently  heal,  its  fu- 
ture passage  will  be  retarded,  rather  than  facilitated, 
by  the  unyielding  nature  of  the  cicatrix.  These  im- 
pressions are  erroneous.  Although  trivial  in  them- 
selves, yet,  as  sometimes  exerting  an  important  in- 
fluence on  the  welfare  and  even  life  of  a  sufl'erino> 
child,  the  incorrectness  of  such  notions  cannot  be 
too  widely  promulgated.  The  flow  of  blood  from 
the  hot  and  distended  gum  is  almost  invariably  pro- 
ductive of  immediate  relief:  and,  even  should  the 
wound  again  close,  it  will,  by  a  well-known  law  of 
the  animal  economy,*  yield  more  readily,  on  a  fu-. 


♦  See  Fox  on  The  Natural  Hisior;/  of  the  Human  Tecfh,  p.  86,-It  is  a  rc- 
marka!)le  fact  that  all  new  formations  are  more  readily  taken  np  by  the  absorbent 
vessels,  than  substances  constitutiii)r  an  orig'inal  part,  of  the  human  body.  This 
is  an  important  principle,  as  illustrative  of  the  phenomena,  and  applicable  to  the 
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ture  occasion,  to  the  pressure  of  the  emerging  tooth, 
than  if  no  such  incision  had  been  made.  In  all  ca- 
ses, therefore,  where  irritation  from  this  source  is 
even  suspected  to  exist,  the  precaution  of  lancing 
the  gums  should,  on  no  account,  be  neglected.  The 
operation,  adroitly  performed,  is  not  painful;  and 
will  generally  prove  as  beneficial  as  it  is  simple.  It 
will  relieve  pain  and  irritation ;  and,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, expedite  the  liberation  of  the  tooth. — 
These  truths  once  distinctly  comprehended,  its  adop- 
tion will  become  as  general,  as  its  reprobation  has 
been  unmerited,  and  its  neglect  injurious. 


treatment,  of  several  diseases.  In  the  voyage  of  Lord  Anson  round  the  world, 
when  scurvy  was  committing  dreadful  ravages  among  his  crew,  sores  which  had 
been  healed  for  years,  broke  out  afresh  •,  and  bones,  long  previously  fractured  and 
united,  became  again  disjoined,  from  absorption  of  the  callus.  The  successful 
treatment  of  internal  aneurism  by  blood-letting  and  extreme  abstinence,  first  prac- 
tised by  Valsalva,  and  recommended  by  Mr,  Hodgson  (See  his  valuable  Treatise 
on  Diseases  of  the  Arteries  and  Veins,  p.  150)  is  perhaps,  attributable,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  operation  of  this  salutary  law  of  the  animal  economy.  On  the  same 
principle  is  also  obviously  founded  the  practice,  eulogized  by  Dr.  Pons,  as  emi- 
nently successful,  of  treating  cancerous  tumours  by  local  blood-letting  and  the 
exclusive  employment  of  solution  of  Gum-Arabic  for  the  diet.  See  Journal  Uni- 
verscl  des  Sciences  M6dicales.   Tom.  XXI.  p.  92. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


OF  RESPIRATORY  AGENTS,  CONSIDERED  AS  THE 

EXCITING  CAUSES  OF  DISEASE. 


The  agents  which  destroy  life,  or  derange  the 
health,  through  the  medium  of  respiration,  are  cer- 
tain kinds  of  gas  existing  in  nature,  or  resulting  from 
a  chemical  process; — and  noxious  effluvia  emanating 
from  different  bodies  or  sources,  vegetable,  animal, 
and  mineral,  and  consisting  of  particles  of  matter 
diffused,  in  inconceivably  minute  division,  through 
the  atmosphere.  All  these  various  agents  are  intro- 
duced into  the  system  through  the  respiratory  passa- 
ges; and  exert  their  influence  upon  it  either  by  the 
lungs  or  the  olfactory  organ. — They  may  be  more 
conveniently  than  correctly  arranged  under  the  res- 
pective heads  of  Gaseous  and  Aeriform  Agents.  The 
term,  Aerial,  will  be  employed  to  comprehend  both. 

The  First  Division  will  include  the  strictly  gaseous 
fluids  unfit  for  human  respiration.  They  operate  di- 
rectly, through  the  respiratory  membrane,  upon  the 
blood  contained  in  the  vessels  of  the  lungs ;  and  thus 
induce  derangement  and  actual  or  apparent  death  by 
their  secondary  influence  on  the  heart  or  brain,  or 
both. 

Under  the  Second,  or  Aeriform,  will  be  ranged  the 
effluvia  of  vegetable  substances  in  the  diverse  states  of 
freshness,  desiccation^  combustion,  and  decay; — the 
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emanations  arising  from  animal  bodies  in  health,  dur- 
ing the  prevalence  of  specific  diseases,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  decomposition  after  death;— and,  lastly, 
metallic  vapours.  The  exhalations  from  all  these 
sources  operate  directly,  and,  w^ith  few  exceptions 
exclusively,  upon  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  by 
application  to  that  portion  of  membrane  upon  w^hich 
the  ramifications  of  the  olfactory  nerve  are  distributed; 
and  thus  produce  their  baneful  or  deleterious  conse- 
quences.   Some  of  them  excite  pulmonary  disease. 

There,  again,  exists  in  the  mode  of  operation  of 
the  Aerial  Poisons,  a  diversity  not  less  striking  in  a 
physiological,  than  important  in  a  practical  view. 
The  effects  of  some,  where  they  have  not  been  inha- 
led to  a  fatal  extent,  soon  subside  on  the  removal  of 
the  exciting  cause ;  and  leave  behind,  no  lasting 
traces  of  their  influence.    By  others,  on  the  contrary, 
when  their  impression  has  been  made  on  the  brain,  a 
series  of  morbid  phenomena  is  commonly  set  up, 
which  will  survive  the  original  cause,  and  run  a 
stated  progress:  and  a  poison  will  be  generated, 
capable,  under  certain  circumstances,  of  communi- 
cating to  other  individuals  a  disease  of  identical  cha- 
racter, with  the  same  infectious  properties. 

Some  other  agents  may  yet  be  enumerated  which 
exert  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  system  through  the 
medium  of  the  lungs;  and  still,  as  possessing  no 
strictly  aerial  character,  admit  not  of  correct  arrange- 
ment in  either  of  the  preceding  sections.  These  are 
diverse  vegetable  and  mineral  substances,  in  a  state 
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of  mechanical  division,  suspended  by  the  atmosphere. 
In  flour-mills,  cotton-mills,  malt-houses,— the  work- 
shops of  grinders,  stone-masons,  and  persons  em- 
ployed in  manual  processes  on  the  various  metals, — 
minute  particles  are  incessantly  detached  from  the 
substances  operated  upon ;  and  dispersed,  by  the  at- 
mosphere, through  the  interior  of  the  building. 
These  particles,  in  the  form  of  an  almost  invisible 
dust,  are  inhaled  in  respiration  by  the  inmates ;  and 
produce,  in  the  uninitiated,  distressing  signs  of  irri- 
tation :  and  although,  after  a  while,  by  force  of  habit, 
an  apparent  insensibility  to  it  may  be  acquired ;  yet 
by  this  cause  an  insidious  state  of  excitement  will 
often  be  engendered  and  kept  up  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  windpipe  and  lungs,  which  may 
eventually  induce,  in  subjects  predisposed  to  it, 
asthma,  pulmonary  consumption  or  other  disease 
connected  with  morbid  alteration  of  this  membrane.* 
The  mischief  will  obviously  be  aggravated  if  the  at- 
mosphere is  loaded  with  metallic  particles :  for  then 
a  specific  will  usually  be  added  to  the  mechanical 
irritation. 

In  discussing  the  operation  of  the  grosser  stimu- 
lants on  the  membrane  of  the  olfactory  organ  and 
lungs,  an  opportunity  presents  itself  of  adverting  to 


*  Hence  the  unpleasant  pulmonary  irritation  experienced  by  foreigners  on  firet 
respiring'  an  atmosphere  loaded  witli  the  carbonaceous  particles  and  other  impu- 
rities which  are  constantly  issuing'  from  the  open  coal-fires  of  Eniylaud.  To  such 
cause  some  writers  have  asci-ibed  the  prevalence  of  consumption  and  other  disca. 
ses  of  the  pulmonary  organs,  in  this  country. 
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the  habitual  employment  of  Snuff;  which  must  not 
pass  unimproved.  The  early  or  excessive  indulgence 
in  this  uncleanly  and  encroaching  habit  cannot  be 
too  strongly  denounced.  Few  dispassionate  men 
will  probably  adopt  the  austere  tone  of  condemna- 
tion in  which  Dr.  Kinglake  has  written  against  it ; 
or  concur  in  his  extravagant  opinions  of  its  influence 
in  exciting  indigestion  and  even  organic  diseases  of 
the  stomach.  Yet  all  must  acknowledge  that  the 
habit  is  as  impolitic  in  principle  as  unseemly  in 
practice.  The  habituation  of  any  organ  to  an  unna- 
tural stimulant,  the  want  of  which  may  become,  at 
some  future  period,  a  source  of  inquietude  and  re- 
gret, is,  independently  on  the  injurious  effects  direct- 
ly resulting  from  it,  reprehensible  and  unwise. 
These  evils,  however,  are,  in  the  present  instance, 
but  as  dust  in  the  balance,  when  contrasted  with 
the  insidious  tendency  and  almost  irresistible  influ- 
ence of  an  early-acquired  habit  of  artificial  stimu- 
lation. As  the  system  becomes  inured,  and  conse- 
quently insensible,  to  the  milder  agent,  it  will  expe- 
rience the  want  of  one  still  more  powerful.  On  this 
obvious  principle,  the  young  man  who  acquires,  from 
whim  or  fashion,  the  obnoxious  practice  of  cramming 
his  nostrils  with  snuff,  will  too  often  become,  by 
progressive  steps,  a  smoker  and  a  sot.  Of  the  mo- 
derate use  of  this  substance  as  a  grateful  stimulant 
in  the  torpor  of  advanced  age,  or  its  regulated  em- 
ployment as  a  remedy  for  disease,  these  strictures 
are  not  intended  to  operate  in  prohibition.  The 
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characters  and  operation  of  the  different  gaseous  and 
aeriform  agents  are  next  to  be  examined. 

The  various  Gases  which  induce  suspended  anima- 
tion or  death  in  the  human  subject,  may  be  classed 
under  the  respective  titles  of  the  Irrespirable,  the 
Irritating,  and  the  Deleterious.* 

The  Irrespirable  Gases  are  common  Atmospheric 
Air,  deprived  of  its  due  proportion  of  oxygen,  by 
previous  respiration  or  combustion  ; — Nitrogen  Gas 
or  Azote; — Hydrogen '  Gas  ;  —and  Carbonic  Acid 
Gas  or  Fixed  air. 

In  order  that  the  unprofessional  reader  may  ac- 
quire a  correct  notion  of  the  mode  in  which  the  irre- 
spirable gases  act  upon  the  system,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  exhibit  a  slight  sketch  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  common  atmosphere,  and  of  the  chemical 
change  which  it  produces,  in  respiration,  upon  the 
blood  contained  in  the  vessels  of  the  lungs. 

The  atmosphere,  which  surrounds  the  globe,  con- 
sists of  an  admixture  of  oxygen  gas  and  nitrogen 
in  the  proportion  of  twenty-two  parts  of  the  former 
to  seventy-eight  of  the  latter. f  The  oxygen  forms 
the  essential  principle  in  animal  respiration  :  the 
nitrogen  seems  to  operate  merely  as  a  diluent.  On 
mtroduction  of  the  external  air  into  the  lungs,  in  the 


»  See  Dictionaire  dcs  Sciences  Mt'dicalcs,  Tom.  II.  Article,  Asphyxia,-  or 
Medico-Chirimiicul  Journal,  Vol.  I.  p.  80. 

t  The  atmosphere  contain!?  also,  but  not  in  a  state  of  chemical  combiuatioii 
with  it,  one  part  in  the  thousand,  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
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process  of  breathing,  a  great  portion  of  the  oxygen  is 
separated  from  it ;  and  some  chemical  combination 
or  change,  of  a  nature  not  yet  precisely  ascertained, 
takes  place  between  the  blood  contained  in  the  ves- 
sels of  the  lungs  and  this  oxygen.*  The  blood,  which, 
before  its  exposure  to  the  influence  of  the  vital  gas, 
was  dark-coloured,  and,  in  the  language  of  science, 
loaded  with  carbon,  assumes,  upon  its  contact  with 
the  air,  a  bright-vermilion  hue,  and  acquires  a 
character  and  properties,  of  which,  in  the  course  of 
circulation  through  the  system,  it  had  previously 
been  deprived.  The  dark  venous  becomes  suddenly 
changed  into  florid  arterial  blood.  To  undergo  this 
vivifying  process,  the  whole  blood  of  the  system  is 
brought  successively  into, — and  passes  through, — 
the  lungs  ;  and  thus  a  principle  is  imparted  to  it, 
without  which  it  is  incapable  of  stimulating  to  action 
the  heart  and  brain,  and  consequently  unfit  for  the 


*  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys  (See  Philosophical  Transactions,  1808 — 1809  ) 
assert  that  all  the  oxyg'en  which  atniosplieric  air  loses,  may  be  accounted  for  in 
the  Carbonic  acid  g:as,  and  the  aqueous  vapour,  expelled  from  the  lunges,  in  respi- 
ration. If  this  statement  be  correct,  the  blood,  instead  of  absorbing-  oxyg«u,  as 
once  believed,  is  decarbonized.  The  mystery  involving-  the  question,  is  not  yet 
satisfactorily  dissipated.  The  production  of  animal  iieat  had  long^  been  ascribed  to 
the  chemical  chang-es  effected  by  respiration.  Subsequent  investigation  has  ren- 
dered it  probable  that  the  supply  of  vital  warmth  is  rather  a  functiou  of  the  braiu 
and  nervous  system.  At  all  events,  the  evolution  of  animal  heat  is  not  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  respiration,  or  of  provision  with  a  cerebral  apparatus.  The 
Amphil)ia  and  Fishes  possess  a  brain  and  spinal  chord  ;  and  breathe; — the  first  by 
luuj^s;  the  latter,  by  g:ills.  Yet  are  they,  without  one  solitary  exception,  cold- 
blooded animals. 
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sustenance  of  life.*  The  air,  driven  out  in  expirE^- 
tion,  must  obviously  contain  less  oxygen  than  at  the 
period  of  its  admission;  and  is  still  further  deterio- 
rated by  the  presence  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  which  it  has  received  in  the  lungs. 

Combustion  operates  precisely  like  respiration  in 
depriving  atmospheric  air  of  its  oxygen  and  impart- 
iTig  to  it  carbonic  acid.  In  ordinary  language,  a  can- 
dle is  said  to  consume,  or  render  unfit  for  respira- 
tion, as  much  air,  in  a  given  time,  as  the  human 
adult.  That  animal  life  cannot  be  sustained  by  an 
atmosphere  in  which  the  candle  will  not  burn,  is  a 
notorious  fact.  Hence,  the  popular  precaution  of 
introducing,  previously  to  personal  descent,  a  light 
into  any  subterraneous  cavity,  where  an  accumula- 
tion of  air  deficient  in  oxygen  may  be  supposed  to 
exist.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  when,  by  respi- 
ration or  combustion,  the  natural  proportion  of  oxy- 
gen in  the  atmosphere  has  been  much  reduced,  the 
remaining  fluid  will  not  support  animal  life.  Air, 
thus  circumstanced,  constitutes,  in  the  preceding 
arrangement,  the  first  of  the  Irrespirable  Gases. 

Air  vitiated  by  respiration  will  necessarily  exist 
wherever  human  beings  are  crowded  together  in  close 
rooms,  and  the  free  ingress  of  the  external  atmos- 
phere is  obstructed.  The  oppression  and  languor 
experienced  by  individuals  in  a  full  theatre  or  other 


*  This  fact  is  clearly  proved  by  the  beautiful  experiments  of  Bichat.  See  his 
lleeherckes  Physiologiques  sur  la  Vie  ei  la  Mort.   Paris,  1805. 
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crowded  place  of  public  assembly,  are  attributable 
to  this  cause  operating  in  a  slight  degree.  To  illus- 
trate its  more  full  and  fatal  influence,  the  dreadful 
scene  which,  many  years  since,  was  exhibited  in  the 
black  hole  at  Calcutta,  may  be  appropriately  cited. 
The  symptoms,  induced  by  respiration  of  unrenewed 
air,  are  increased  rapidity  of  pulse  and  breathing, 
followed  by  slowness  of  the  latter,  stupor,  and  death. 
—Nitrogen  Gas  exists  in  privies  ;  and  is  one  of  the 
causes  from  which  nightmen  occasionally .  suff'er. 
As  a  constituent  of  the  atmosphere,  it  also  contributes 
to  the  effects  consequent  on  the  inhalation  of  vitiated 
air.  The  symptoms  which  it  determines,  are,  dis- 
ordered respiration  immediately  on  immersion  in  the 
gas;  subsequently,  unusual  depth  and  rapidity  of 
breathing;  and  progressive  debility  without  apparent 
disturbance  of  the  nervous  system.— Of  Hydrogen 
Gas,  dangerous  accumulations  principally  occur  in 
coal-mines  where  workmen  are  often  scorched  or  de- 
stroyed by  its  tremendous  explosions.*  It  may  be 
respired  for. some  time  with  impunity  by  man..  The 
symptoms  which  follow  its  continued  inhalation,  are, 
uneasiness  in  the  breast,  loss  of  muscular  power, 
and  giddiness.  The  muscular  irritability  is  said  to 
remain  longer  than  in  suspended  animation  from  im- 
mersion in  nitrogen. — Carbonic  acid  Gas  is  copiously 


*  It  is  deeply  to  be  lameutal  that  tlie  use  of  the  Safety-Lamp,  invented  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  has  not  been  universally  introduced  into  coal-mines.  Many 
dreadful  accideuts  might  be  annually  prevented  by  this  simple  iustrumeut. 
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evolved  during  the  process  of  vinous  fermentation: 
hence,  its  effects  are  most  commonly  observed  in 
•breweries  and  cellars.  It  prevails  in  the  vicinity  of 
lime-kilns,  and  exists  naturally  in  some  subterrane- 
ous cavities.*  The  experiments  instituted  to  deter- 
mine its  effects  on  the  respiration  of  animals,  are  not 
conclusive.  It  is  invariably  extricated  in  respiration ; 
and  constituting  an  ingredient  in  air  vitiated  by  that 
process,  contributes  to  its  noxious  influence.  In 
subjects  destroyed  by  this  agent,  the  body  retains 
its  warmth  long  after  death ;  and  muscular  irritabi- 
lity is  preserved  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours. 
From  a  retrospect  of  the  principle  on  which  the  ir- 
respirable  gases  operate,  it  may  be  inferred  that  res- 
toration to  the  external  air  is  the  best  remedy  in  sus- 
pended animation  resulting  from  their  influence. 
Aspersion  with  cold  water,  irritation  of  the  nostrils 
by  stimulants,  and  all  the  other  means  of  recovery 
indicated  in  suffocation,  should  be  promptly  em- 
ployed; and  actively  persevered  in  until  general  ri- 
gidity of  the  muscles,  a  characteristic  sign  of  death, 
has  taken  place. 

The  Irritating  Gases  are  the  Sulphurous  Acid,  the 
Oj^yviuriatic  Acid,  and  the  Ammoniacal.  The'  two 
former  rarely  exist  in  nature.  The  latter  is  copiously 
generated  in  stables  and  privies.    Little  is  known  of 


*  As  the  Grotta  del  Cane  by  the  lake  of  A,?nano,  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples  A 
very  good  description  of  this  natural  reservoir  of  Carbonic  A<:id  Gas,  is  ffiven  bv 
Valentin.   Sc<i  \m  Voycuje  en  Italic.    Paris,  1826.  ^ 
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their  operation  on  the  animal  economy.  They  pro- 
voke cough;  and  when  respired  alone,  soon  destroy 
life.  The  peculiar  remedies  for  them  are  not  deter- 
mined. Exposure  to  the  air  naturally  suggests  it- 
self as  one  of  the  most  efficient. 

The  Deleterious  Gases  respecting  which  correct 
notions  have  been  acquired,  are  the  Nitrous;  the  Carr 
bonous  Oxyd,  and  Carburetted  Hydrogen;  and  the 
Sulphuretted  Hydrogen.  When  inhaled  by  animals, 
these  gases  not  only  abstract  from  the  lungs  the 
respirable  principle,  and  produce  irritation  and  death 
by  the  sympathy  which  exists  between  them  and  the 
other  organs  ;  but  they  exert  an  influence,  apparent- 
ly by  absorption.  Nitrous  Gas  differs  more  in  its 
properties  than  composition,  from  the  well-known 
Nitrous  Oxyd.  Small  animals  plunged  into  it,  air 
most  immediately  expire  in  terrible  convulsions. 
Great  debility,  heat  and  dryness  in  the  throat ;  irri- 
tation of  the  chest,  constriction  of  the  stomach  ; 
scantiness  of  urine  with  subsequent  strangury ;  ex- 
pectoration of  a  yellowish  fluid,  cough,  nausea,  and 
vomiting, — were  the  symptoms  exhibited  by  a  man 
who  died  twenty-four  hours  after  inhalation  of  this 
gas.  The  face  became  blue,  and  the  chest  embarras- 
sed, at  the  seventeenth  hour.  Rattling,  hickup, 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  diaphragm,  convulsions, 
slight  delirium,  and  inexpressible  agony  ensued. 
The  body  swelled  remarkably  after  death  :  the 
countenance  became  purple  ;  the  lips  black  ;  and 
blood  oozed  from  the  nose  and  mouth.  Carbomu^ 
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O.vi/d  and  Carburetted  Hydrogen,  are  both  disengaged 
from  biu-ning  charcoal.  To  which  of  them  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  its  vapours  are  attributable,  is  yet 
unknown.  Both  probably  exert  a  noxious  influence. 
In  admixture  with  atmospheric,  air,  the  action  of 
these  gases  is  not  sudden.  Violent  head-ach,  con- 
striction of  the  temples,  giddiness,  palpitations,  noise 
in  the  ears,  occasionally  nausea,  difficult  respiration, 
disorder  and  loss  of  vision,  prostration  of  strength, 
and  inability  to  stand,  are  the  symptoms  which  they 
induce.*  The  bodies  of  those  destroyed  by  char- 
coal-vapour, long  retain  their  warmth.  Sometimes, 
the  temperature  is  even  preternaturally  raised.  The 
countenance  is  swollen  ;  the  eyes  bright ;  the  lips 
of  a  vermilion  hue  ;  the  body  tumefied,  and  often 
marked  with  violet-coloured  spots.  The  treatment 
consists  in  prompt  exposure  to  the  open  air ;  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  diluted  vinegar;  injections 
of  cold  water;  and  active  friction.  In  severe  cases 
attended  with  drowsiness,  especially  if  the  face  be 
flushed,  the  eyes  prominent,  and  the  lips  swollen, 
bleeding  from  the  external  jugular  vein  is  indicated; 
and  a  vomit,  if  there  exist  distension  of  the  stomach 


•  These  were  the  effects  experienced  by  the  writer  after  having'  unconsciously 
respired,  for  half  an  hour,  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  the  vapours  of  burning 
charcoal.  Cases  of  suspended  animation  and  death  from  this  cause,  are  published 
by  Larrey.  Mdmoircs  de  Chirurgic  Milifairc,  Tom.  III.  p.  13 ;— by  Dr.  Babiug- 
ton,  Medico-Ckirurgical  Transactions,  vol.1,  p.  83j — and  a  Case,  illustrating 
the  permanent  operation  of  the  aerial  poison  upon  the  brain  and  nervous  systera, 
by  Dr.  Palmer,  Mcdko-ChirurgicalJournal,  Vol,  IV.  p.  193. 
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and  nausea.  Purgative  injections  and  stimulants 
may  also  be  employed.  Spirituous  liquors,  and  a 
very  warm  bed,  are  injurious.  To  Sulphuretted  Hy- 
drogen Gas,  the  noxious  effects  of  privies*  are  prin- 
cipally attributable.  The  symptoms,  resulting  from 
its  inhalation,  are  a  peculiar  uneasiness  ;  pain  of  the 
stomach  and  joints  ;  obstructed  respiration ;  drowsi- 
ness ;  delirium,  convulsions,  and  loss  of  memory. 
The  treatment,  exposure  to  the  free  air,  sprinkling 
with  cold  water,  and  frictions  with  vinegar.  The 
workmen  exposed  to  the  action  of  this  gas,  are  said 
to  employ  a  vomit  of  olive-oil  in  the  earlier  stages  ; 
and  afterwards  to  exhibit  a  little  brandy. 

Of  t\iQ  Aeriform  Agents  which  now  come  under 
consideration,  a  division  may  be  made,  according  as 
the  body  or  source  from  which  they  emanate,  is 
Vegetable,  Animal,  or  Mineral. 

Vegetable  Effluvia  may  arise  from  plants  in  a  fresh 
or  living  state,  or  in  that  of  desiccation,  combustion, 
or  decay.  Of  their  effects  in  these  several  conditions, 
a  few  of  the  most  striking  instances  will  be  exhi- 
bited. 

Many  plants,  when  living  or  recently  gathered,  give 
Out  a  subtle  odour  from  the  continued  inhalation  of 
which,    injurious  consequences  frequently  result. 


*  About  eighteen  months  ago,  three  stout  middle-aged  men  were  destroyed  at 
Gloucester,  by  the  "  foul  air"  of  a  vault  which  they  were  employed  to  empty. 
One  of  the  men  was  drawn  out  alive;  but  diet!  in  half  an  liour.  Blooil-letting 
appears,  by  the  statement  in  the  Cheltenham  Chronicle,  to  have  been  the  princi- 
pal remctly  icsortcd  to  in  this  lamentable  case. 
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This  noxious  property  exists  more  especially  in  those 
plants  which  possess  peculiar  fragrance,  or  belong 
to  the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Narcotics.  Hence,  the 
effects  which  have  been  experienced  from  confine- 
ment to  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  the  emanations 
of  odoriferous  flowers  ;  or  from  sleeping  beneath  the 
shade  of  the  hawthorn  or  the  elder,  when  in  blossom. 
Hence  too,  the  confusion,  stupor,  giddiness,  and 
nausea,  consequent  on  exposure  to  the  effluvia  of 
newly-gathered  narcotic  plants.* 

Of  the  influence  of  certain  vegetable  substances, 
in  a  Dried  State,  the  powder  of  Ipecacuanha  may  be 
cited  as  a  curious  illustration.  Great  irritation  of  the 
membrane  of  the  nose  and  throat,  with  difficulty  of 
breathing  nearly  allied  to  asthma,  has,  in  some  in- 
stances, been  clearly  traced  to  the  opening  of  a  phial 
of  Ipecacuanha,  in  a  situation  perfectly  distinct  and 
even  remote  from  the  room  occupied  by  the  person 
who  so  severely  suff'ered  from  its  effluvia. f  It  is 
probable  that  several  other,  pulverized  vegetable 


*  The  writer  was  made,  a  few  years  ago,  very  ill  by  placing  beneath  his  feet,  in 
an  open  carriage,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Henbane  CHijoscyamus  niger )  which  he 
had  gathered  three  miles  from  home.  .  Twenty-four  houi  s  elapsed  ere  he  perlectly 
recovered  from  the  head-ach,  nausea,  and  tremors,  which  the  noxious  effluvia  of 
the  plant  had  induced. 

t  Tlie  narrator  of  one  of  the  cases  here  alluded  to,  states  that,  immediately  on 
.  detecting  the  connection  which  existed  between  the  exposure  of  the  drug  and  the 
paroxysm  of  difficult  breathing  in  his  lady,  he  caused  l>is  dispensary  to  be  remov- 
ed to  a  building  remote  from  his  dwclliiig-house  -.  and  the  result  of  the  experiment 
completely  justified  his  suspicions.  The  fit  of  asthma,  before  frequent,  did  not, 
from  that  period,  recur.  The  statement  appeared,  many  years  ago,  if  the  present 
writer  mistake  not,  ih  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal. 
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substances  are  capable  of  producing  a  similar,  al- 
though not  equally  potent  and  peculiar  effect. 

The  most  familiar  example  of  the  operation  of  the 
effluvia  of  Plants  in  a  State  of  Combustion,  upon  man, 
is  afforded  by  the  pernicious  but  fashionable  practice 
of  inhaling  the  fumes  of  the  Tobacco-leaf,  prepared 
or  simply  dried.  The  observations  heretofore  made 
on  the  abuse  of  Snuff,  are  applicable  with  tenfold 
severity  and  force,  to  an  early  indulgence  in  this 
baneful  luxury.  The  young  man  who,  unjustified 
by  the  plea  of  ill-health,  or  unsanctioned  by  the 
prescription  of  his  physician,  has  acquired  the  habit 
of  smoking  pipe  or  cigar,  may  assuredly  congratu- 
late, himself  on  having  reached  the  second  stage  of 
his  progress  from  temperance  to  dissipation, — from 
elasticity  of  spirit  and  vigour  of  frame  to  premature 
imbecility  and  decay.  As  the  reckless  poacher  is 
gradually  led  on,  from  his  work  of  midnight  depre- 
dation in  the  woods,  to  more  daring  acts  of  violence 
and  rapine ;  so  will  the  youthful  Smoker  be  too  of- 
ten insensibly  allured  from  a  wanton  indulgence  in 
the  cigar  to  the  sins  of  intoxication,  and  the  ulti- 
mate sacrifice  of  his  health,  his  character,  and  pro- 
spects. Let  Parents,  then,  as  they  appreciate  the  re- 
sponsibility which  devolves  upon  them,  solemnly  pro- 
test against,  and  resist,  the  first  encroachment  of  this 
pernicious  habit  in  their  family.  .  Let  the  Women  of 
England,  whose  influence  is  commonly  as  beneficent 
as  irresistible,  exert  their  powers  in  decrying  the 
noxious  practice,  and  averting  from  those  in  whose 
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reputation  and  welfare  they  are  so  deeply  interested, 
the  moral  pestilence.  If  the  leaders  of  fashion  in 
the  land  are  resolutely  bent  on  destrojdng  the  little 
remnant  of  energy  and  character  which  they  still 
possess,  let  them  pursue  their  ignoble  propensities, 
and  achieve  the  work  of  moral  ruin  as  they  are  wont 
to  dissipate  their  fortunes,  in  private.  Society  will 
be  disposed  to  contemplate  with  singular  philosophy 
and  forgiveness,  any  act  of  moral  suicide  which  these 
"  Spoilers  of  the  human  hive"  may  be  tempted  to 
commit.  But  let  them  not  contaminate  with  noxious 
exhalations  the  public  atmosphere  ;*  nor  the  minds 
of  the  thoughtless  and  inexperienced,  who  are  too 
frequently  actuated  by  the  vulgar  ambition  of  aping 
fashionable  follies,  with  their  yet  more  pestilent  ex- 
ample. Many  a  youthful  culprit,  now  suffering  in 
imprisonment  or  exile,  the  penalty  of  crime,  would, 
if  closely  interrogated  on  the  origin  of  his  degrada- 
tion, acknowledge  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  propensities 
of  which  the  practice  of  smoking  formed  one  of  the 


*  The  execrable  practice  of  masticating  Tobacco  has  not  been  adverted  to  • 
since  It  .8  now  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  lowest  orders.  Cigar-smoking 
must  be  a  more  ancient  custom  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed :  or  the  Poet, 
who,  m  the  16th  century,  so  aptly  depicted  the  stran-e  spectacles  constantly  ex- 
hibited m  the  streets  and  thoroughfares  of  England  at  the  present  period,  must 
have  been  endowed  with  the  miraculous  power  of  sccond-sighl : 

"  There,  in  the  twilight,  stalks 
An  apparition  dire,  breathing  out  flame, 
And  wrapt  in  cloud  of  most  unholy  vapour." 
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earliest  steps  in  his  fatal  deviation  from  the  paths  of 
temperance  and  of  rectitude.* 

Independently  on  the  thirst  for  stimulating  liquids, 
which  the  inhalation  of  tobacco-smoke  notoriously 
excites,  it  produces  a  directly  narcotic  influence 
upon  the  brain  ;  impairs  the  vigour  and  sensibilities 
of  the  organs  of  intellect;  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  habits  engendered  by  it,  ultimately  deranges  the 
intestinal  functions.  Hence  it  is  an  indulgence  hos- 
tile alike  to  man's  physical  and  intellectual  welfare. 
And  by  all  who  can  appreciate  the  value  of  a  vigor- 
ous digestion,  or  are  inspired  by  the  generous  ambi- 
tion of  attaining  a  distinguished  rank  in  literature  or 
the  sciences,  habits  of  artificial  stimulation  will  be 
sedulously  avoided ;  and  the  employment  of  tobacco 
be  resolutely  resisted  or  abj  ured,  as  one  of  the  worst, 
because  of  the  most  insidious,  in  the  catalogue  of 
chronic  poisons. f 


*  The  following  Extract  from  the  Confessions  of  a  Convict,  which  depicts 
with  such  admirable  clearness  and  precision,  the  successive  steps  in  the  career  of 
a  modern  Profligate,  is  pregnant  with  warning-  to  the  youthful  reader :  and  while 
affording  melancholy  confirmation  of  the  opinions  here  advanced,  will  form  some 
apology  for  the  austerity  with  which  they  have  been  expressed :— "  No  ycimg 
man,  sir,  -was  more  happy  and  respected  than  myself^  till  I  began  to  ape  the  man- 
ners of  my  betters, — to  dress,  take  snuff  and  smoke  like  any  gentleman.  I  next 
took  to  drinking;  got  acquainted  with  bad  women;  went  to  the  gaming-table  to 
support  my  cxpences  ;  lost  my  all;  robbed  my  generous  and  confiding  niaslei-s  ; 
was  detected ;  and  here  I  am :  just  snatched  from  a  death  of  infatny,  by  their 
undeserved  kindness  ;  but  doomed  to  a  fate  hardly  less  dreadful,— that  of  banish- 
ment from  my  country,  for  life.'' 

t  The  learned  but  pedantic  King  James  I.  wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled.  The 
Counter-blast  to  TcliaofO;  which  he  concludes  by  denouncing  the  use  of  this 
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There  are,  however,  some  morbid  affections  the 
progress  of  which  may  be  arrested,  or  their  attendant 
sufferings  relieved,  by  the  regulated  inhalation  of 
tobacco-fumes.  To  these  diseases,  and  the  principle 
upon  which  the  remedy  operates,  an  opportunity  of 
adverting  will  occur,  when  the  influence  of  vicissi- 
tudes of  temperature  on  the  human  system  is  con- 
sidered. But  the  practice  should  never  be  adopted 
without  professional  advice ;  nor  continued  beyond 
the  period  which  necessity  absolutely  demands.  As 
a  solace  in  the  winter  of  age,  particularly  when 
cough  and  difficult  respiration  announce  a  torpid  ac- 
tion of  the  pulmonary  absorbents,  the  moderate  use 
of  tobacco  may  be  advantageously  directed  ; — and 
pursued  without  apprehension  of  those  physical  and 
moral  consequences  which  prohibits  its  employment 
in  health  and  early  life.  By  stimulating  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lungs,  it  will  promote  the  absorp- 
tion, or  facilitate  the  expectoration,  of  the  secreted 
fluid ;  —  blunt  by  its  narcotic  operation  upon  the 
brain  and  nervous  system,  their  sensibility  to  mor- 
bid impressions; — and  shed  a  soothing  and  a  softening 
mist  around  the  countless  pains  and  disquietudes 
which  signalize  the  process  of  senile  decay.* 


plant  as  "  a  custom  loathsome  to  the  eye,  hateful  to  the  nose,  harmful  tn  the 
hrain,  dangerous  to  the  lungs,  and  in  the  black  stniking  fumes  thereof,  nearest 
resembling  the  horrible  Stygian  smoke  of  the  pit  that  is  bottomless." 

*  It  may  here  be  right  to  remark  that  the  paroxysm  of  spasmoilic  asthma  is 
sonittimcs  grciitly  relieved  by  smoking  the  dried  leaves  of  the  Thorn-ai»plc  C Da- 
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The  exhalations  from  Decaying  Vegetable  Substances 
constitute,  in  scientific  language,  Marsh  Miasmata. 
They  are  evolved  by  stagnant  waters,  fens,  and 
swampy  lands,  where  vegetable  bodies  are  under- 
going the  process  of  decomposition.     To  the  influ- 
ence of  these  exhalations,  are  attributable  the  several 
varieties  of  Intermittent  Fever  or  Ague,  once  so  pre- 
valent in  England  ;  but  now  rarely  observed  except 
among  the  inhabitants  of  fenny  districts.     That  the 
draining  of  the  soil,  the  clearing  of  the  island  from  the 
numerous  and  extensive  forests  with  which  it  was 
heretofore  covered,  and  other  operations  consequent 
on  an  improved  system  of  agriculture,  have  been 
principally  instrumental  in  averting  the  ravages  of 
of  this  once  formidable  scourge,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.    Upon  a  disease  the  origin,  phenomena,  and 
treatment  of  which  are  so  well  understood,  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  dwell.    In  all  the  cases  of  ague, 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  the  lot  of  the  writer  to 
examine,  decided  symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion 
have  marked  both  the  commencement  and  progress 
of  the  affection :  and  the  success  of  a  curative  plan* 


tura  stramonium.)  The  difficiilly  of  breathing'  and  distress  have,  however,  in 
some  cases  been  ag'g'ravated  by  it.  A  sense  of  heat  in  the  throat  and  chest,  sup- 
pressed expectoration,  and  vehement  head-ach,  arc  the  usual  conscqtienccs  of  an 
unsuccessful  experiment.  Upon  what  peculiarity  of  the  disease  or  its  complica- 
tions, this  diversity  of  effect  is  dependent,  no  precise  knowledge  has,  at  present, 
been  acquired. 

*  This  treatment  will  be  best  cxemplifial  by  the  detail  of  a  case.  Last  spring 
a  young  tradesman  had  suflered  long  from  ngue,  contracted  during  his  residence 
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modified  by  these  views,  has  been  so  prompt  and 
striking  as  to  strongly  favour,  if  not  decisively  prove, 
the  correctness  of  the  observation. 

Auimal  Effluvia  may  arise  from  the  living  body  in  a 
state  of  health,  or  of  disease ;  or  from  animals  when 
deprived  of  life.  To  the  first  source  may  be  refer- 
red the  noisome  and  offensive  exhalations  which  con- 
taminate the  atmosphere  of  crowded  and  imperfectly- 
ventilated  places  of  human  habitation.  Ships,  pri- 
sons, hospitals,  the  sleeping-rooms  of  the  poor,  and 
those  situations  in  which  many  persons  are  congregated 
without  due  attention  to  cleanliness  and  ventilation, 
most  commonly  exhibit  the  presence  and  operation 
of  the  human  miasm.*    The  second  will  obviously 


in  Lincolnshiie.  The  paroxysm  had,  for  some  time,  recurred  at  uncertain  periods. 
The  symptoms  observed  on  the  writer's  tirst  visit,  Sunday  noon,  were  principally, 
head-ach,  loaded  tongue,  debility,  fjreat  mental  depression,  scanty  and  unnatural 
discharges. — Prescribed,  a  brisk  emetic  imniediateh/  ;  a  full  dose  of  Calomel  at 
vight,  followed  by  a  morning  purgative:  Ammonia  in  Camphor-mixture,  on  re- 
currence of  the  fit. — Diet :  Tea,  gruel. — Monday.  Calomel  and  antimony,  in 
large  dose,  every  six  hours  ;  Acetate  of  Ammonia  in  the  intervals  ;  hair  remov- 
ed ;  cooling  lotion  to  the  head.  Tuesday.  Head-ach  intense,  with  violent  throI>- 
bing-  of  the  carotid  arteries.  Fifteen  leeches  to  the  temples;  medicine.^  continued: 
purgative,  next  morning.  Wednesday.  Head  much  relieved.  Medicines  con- 
tinued: blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  if  the  pain  return.  Thursday.  Counte- 
nance improved;  tongue  clean  ;  skin  moist ;  evacuations  free  and  natural ;  mouth 
slightly  sore.  Calomel  discontinued :  a  purgative.  Friday.  Sulphate  of  Quinia, 
two  grains  every  six  hours  ;  more  generous  diet.  Recovery,  from  this  time,  ra- 
pid. With  the  exception  of  slight  rigors  on  the  evenings  of  the  second  and  third 
day,  the  paroxysm  never  re-appeai-ed  during  the  treatment :  and  has  not,  to  the 
writer's  knowledge,  since  returned. 

♦  History  records  more  than  one  instance  of  the  communication  of  a  dreadfully 
infectious  fever,  from  prisoners,  during  their  (rial,  to  the  members  of  a  crowded 
and  ill-ventilated  court,  in  this  country.  An  event,  of  this  nature,  took  place  at 
Oxford,  in  1577 ;  and  at  the  Old  Bailey,  London,  in  INIay,  1750.  On  the  latter 
occaiiion,  many  persons  fell  victims  lo  the  infection. 
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comprehend  the  subtle  essences  of  the  different  in- 
fections. To  the  last  belong  the  effluvia  of  animal 
matter  during  the  process  of  decomposition  after 
death;  as  experienced  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  bu- 
rial-ground, and  in  that,  still  more  decidedly  noxious, 
of  the  dissecting-room  and  the  slaughter-house. 

From  an  ingenious  experiment  recorded  by  Mr. 
Abernethy,  it  seems  probable  that  Carbonic  acid 
Gas  is  copiously  secreted  by  the  vessels  of  the  skin ; 
and  hence,  that  the  cutaneous  concurs  with  the  res- 
piratory exhalation  in  vitiating  atmospheric  air,  and 
rendering  it  unfit  for  the  sustenance  of  life.    The  re- 
marks made  in  a  preceding  chapter,  will  obviate  the 
necessity  of  expatiating  farther  on  the  subject  here. 
In  addition  to  these  combined  sources  of  atmosphe- 
ric contamination,  the  oily  fluid  poured  out  on  the 
surface  of  the  skin  for  the  purpose  of  lubrication,  ac- 
quires, if  frequent  ablution  be  neglected,  an  offen- 
sive odour,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  aerial  impurity 
arising  from  other  causes.    This  state  may  exist  for 
such  a  period,  and  in  such  a  degree,  as  to  become  a 
direct  source  of  infection.    Hence,  to  the  crowded 
habitations  of  poverty  and  filth,  the  origin  of  dis- 
eases determined  by  the  inhalation  of  the  human 
miasm,  may,  in  general,  be  clearly  traced .  Viewed 
in  its  obvious  relations  with  this  subject,  and  in  its 
operation  on  human  health  and  welfare,  the  Window- 
tax*  may  be  justly  denounced  as  one  of  the  most 


*  No  one  who  can  l  ijflitly  appreciate  the  securities  of  person  and  properly,  con- 
ferred by  tlic  social  system,  and  the  arduous  circuinsliinccs  in  vvliich  England  lias 
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impolitic  and  oppressive  imposts,  which  the  inventive 
Genius  of  Finance  has  ever  yet  contrived  to  inflict 
upon  a  country. 

The  various  Specific  Diseases,  which  afflict  man, 
may  be  classed  under  three  heads.  The  First  will 
include  those  which  are  exclusively  propagated 
through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere;  and  in 
which,  contact  with  an  infected  person  or  substance 
is  consequently  not  requisite  for  the  communication 
of  the  disease, — as  Typhus,  Puerperal  or  Child-bed 
Fever,  one  variety  of  Erysipelas,  Scarlet-fever, 
Measles,  and  Hooping-cough.  To  these,  in  correct 
language,  the  epithet.  Infectious,  should  be  rigor- 
ously restricted.  Under  the  Second  may  be  arranged 
those  affections  which  are  susceptible  of  communi- 
cation both  by  exposure  to  an  infected  atmosphere 
and  by  introduction  of  a  morbid  poison  from  the 
surface  into  the  system, — as  Small-pox,  Chicken- 


been  placed,  will  declaim  ag'ainst  the  principle  or  necessity  of  taxation.  The  er- 
rors in  its  practice  are,  howevei-,  open  to  inquiry.  What  would  be  the  objection 
to  transfer  a  tax,  of  equivalent  amount,  from  the  windows  to  the  house  itself,  tlie 
political  economist  can  alone  determine.  The  advantag-es  of  such  a  measure  aj-e 
self-evident :— It  would,  without  any  diminution  of  the  revenue,  g-ivc  occupation 
to  hundreds  of  workmen  almost  destitute  of  employment ;  directly  increase  tlu5 
consumption  of  grlass,  already  paying  a  considerable  impost and  render  tlw 
dwellings  of  the  inferior  gentry  and  tradesmen,— now  ill-ventilated,  gloomy,  and 
prison-like  in  their  exterior,— salubrious,  cheerful,  and  smiling  habitations.  Whea 
the  potent  but  insensible  influence  of  external  circumstances  on  the  human  frame 
IS  considered  •,— the  immediate  dependanceof  the  physical  on  the  moral  welfare,— 
ot  mental  serenity  on  domestic  comfort,— this  question  assumes  an  aspect  of  pub- 
lic importance,  which  it  may  not,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  possess.  In  this  view 
only  can  the  medical  writer  consistently  presume  to  duect  upon  it  the  atteutioa 
of  the  countj  y  and  its  legislutui-c. 
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pox,  and  perhaps  the  Plague.  The  Third  Division 
comprehends  those  diseases  which  are  exclusively 
communicable  by  contact  or  inoculation,  as  Cow- 
pox,  Syphilis,  Hydrophobia,  and  some  cutaneous 
affections ;  all  of  which,  from  their  mode  of  propaga- 
tion, should,  in  strict  propriety,  be  designated  Con- 
tagious. Consistently  with  this  arrangement,  the 
first  and  second  division  only  can  be  examined  in 
the  present  chapter. 

On  the  causes,  character,  and  treatment  of  Typhus- 
Fever,  so  many  experienced  writers*  have,  within  the 
last  few  years,  delivered  their  opinions,  that  little, 
possessing  interest  or  novelty,  remains  to  be  ad- 
vanced respecting  it.  There  are,  however,  some 
facts  connected  with  it,  which,  although  well-known 
by  discerning  practitioners,  have  not  been  impressed 
with  sufficient  clearness  and  force  upon  the  public 
mind  ;  or  altogether  escaped  the  observation  of  au- 
thors on  Typhus.  To  these  as  powerfully  influenc- 
ing the  treatment  or  prognosis  of  the  disease,  it  will 
be  requisite  briefly  to  advert. 

.  By  some  writers  it  has  been  thought  that  Typhus 
consists  in  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  peculiarly  modified.  Without  admitting  to 
its  full  extent,  the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  it  may 
be  confidently  asserted  that,  in  genuine  typhus,  the 


*  Among  these,  the  name  of  the  enlig-htcned  and  indefatigable  Dr.  Anustn 
stands  pi  c-eraincut.   See  his  Practical  Illustrations  of  Typhus. 
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brain  and  spinal  marrow  commonly  exhibit  the  most 
unquestionable  signs  of  deranged  function.  This 
fact  will  be  at  once  established  by  examining,  under 
the  respective  heads  of  symptoms,  consequences, 
morbid  alterations,  and  treatment,  the  various  pheno- 
mena and  results  observed  in  Typhus.  On  no  other 
principle  except  that  of  the  existence  of  diseased 
action  in  the  coverings  or  substance  of  the  cerebral 
mass,  are  these  phenomena  and  results  satisfactorily 
explicable. 

The  more  prominent  Symptoms  which  occur  in  Ty- 
phus, are  head-ach,  confusion,  ringing  in  the  ears, 
depraved  taste  and  smell,  morbid  sensibility  of  the 
organs  of  sight  and  hearing,  a  dry,  loaded,  brown 
tongue,  and  sense  of  dull  pain  or  stiffness  extending 
from  the  back  of  the  head  down  the  spine,  frequently 
to  the  extremities.  These,  in  unfavourable  cases, 
are  succeeded  by  delirium,  deafness,*  impaired  vi- 
sion, extreme  loss  of  strength,  tremor  and  convulsive 
twitching  of  the  muscles,  hickup,  distended  abdo- 
men, involuntary  evacuations,  and  insensibility  com- 
monly terminating  in  death. 

Marked  puerility  of  conduct  and  even  transient 
idiotism,  mania,  apoplexy,  epilepsy  or  partial  paraly- 


Deafncss  ^  hen  occurring.  ;„  tl,c  progress  of  Typhus,  is  commonly  regarded 
as  a  favourable  sign.  The  patient  in  whom  it  arises,  unaccompanied  by  hickup 
subsultus.Or  other  decidedly  bad  symptom,  will  in  general  acovcr.  In  a  rase 
lately  observed  by  the  writer,  where  deafness  was  complicated  with  those  unto- 
ward appearances  and  a  distended  abdomen,  the  man  died. 
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sis,*— all  evidently  connected  with  lesion  of  the 
braui  or  spinal  chord,  are  the  common  Consequences 
of  severe  Typhus. 

The  principal  Morbid  Conditions  observed  on  dis- 
section of  persons  vv^ho  have  been  destroyed  by  this 
fever,  are  a  loaded  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain ; 
slight  inflammation  and  thickening  of  its  membranes; 
and  effusion  of  serum  among  the  convolutions,  or 
w^ithin  the  cavities,  of  the  organ. f 

The  beneficial  results  obtained  in  the  Treatment  of 
Typhus,  by  early  sanguineous  depletion  from  the 
head,  removal  of  the  hair,  evaporating  lotions,  mer- 
curials, antimony,  exclusion  of  solid  food,  light,  and 
sound; — in  fact  by  the  employment  of  all  the  reme- 
dies calculated  to  subdue  increased  action  of  the 
vessels,  and  avert  every  source  of  cerebral  irritation, 
—  must  be  as  well-knoM^n  to  the  experienced  practi- 
tioner as  the  injurious  or  fatal  consequences  of  the 
stimulating  practice  either  in  the  onset  of  the  disease, 
or  before  the  period  for  the  safe  or  effective  prescrip- 


*  Several  cases  of  Paralysis  consequent  on  severe  Typhus,  have  been  observed 
by  tlie  writer.  Two  of  them  are  cursorily  mentioned  in  the  A'ew;  Medical  and 
Physical  Journal,  Vol.  VII.  p.  104.  It  generally  occurs  in  young,  robust,  and 
florid  subjects  ;  and  is  incurable.  In  a  girl,  lately  seen,  palsy  of  the  whole  side 
was  complicated  with  a  peculiarly  vacant  expression  of  countenance,  mental  im- 
becility, and  slight  hesitation  of  speech, — not  previously  existing. 

-|-  See  the  facts  recorded  by  Professor  Haviland  and  Dr.  Harrison,  on  dissection 
of  a  gentleman  who  died  of  the  "  Cambridge  Fever."  Medical  Transactions, 
Vol.  V.  p.  395 — 405. — Ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels  has 
sometimes  been  discovered  in  fatal  Typhus.  But  it  constitutes  no  distinguishing 
character  of  the  disease.  Phthisis,  Hooping-cough,  and  other  affections  fi-e- 
quently  exhibit  a  like  morbid  alteration. 
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tion  of  tonics  has  been  clearly  announced  by  the  de- 
clining dryness  of  the  tongue  and  skin.* 

Among  the  symptoms  which  frequently  occur  to- 
wards the  close  of  fatal  Typhus,  one  has  been  men- 
tioned in  a  preceding  paragraph  ;  of  which  the  writer 
does  not  recollect  to  have  met  with  any  distinct  notice 
in  the  oral  or  written  communications  of  professional 
men.  This  symptom  is  a  great  and  apparently 
tympanitic  Distens'mi  of  the  Boiuels.  Ten  years  ago, 
it  first  attracted  his  attention.  Of  several  cases  in 
which  it  has  since  occurred,  the  issue  has  been  in- 
variably unfortunate.  At  first  it  was  supposed  to 
arise  from  retention  of  urine,  or  inflammation  of  the 
membrane  investing  the  bowels.  Subsequent  expe- 
rience and  reflection  have  served  to  demonstrate  the 
inaccuracy  of  these  opinions.  The  bladder  will  in 
general  be  found  empty  or  little  distended  :  the  ab- 
domen evinces  no  soreness  on  pressure ;  nor  is  there 
any  other  sign  of  intestinal  inflammation.  The  dis- 
tension comes  on  at  a  period  when  the  energies  of 
the  system  are  apparently  too  much  exhausted  to 
set  up  or  sustain  the  inflammatory  process.    It  is 


*  Patients  are  frequently  destroyed  in  Typhus,  by  tlic  too  early  administration 
of  Stunulants.  Employed  while  the  tongue  is  yet  dry  and  the  skin  hot  and  arid, 
they  almost  mvariably  aggravate  these  morbid  conditions,  and  accelci  ate  the  oc- 
currence of  the  concluding  stage.  The  unnatural  state  of  the  tongue  in  this  af- 
fection appears  to  be  closely  connected  with,  or  dependent  on,  that  of  the  brain. 
By  the  application  of  lce::hes  to  the  temples,  the  parched  condition  of  the  former 
organ  will  frequently  be  removed  in  a  few  hours.  Decapillation,  and  sponging  of 
the  body  with  diluted  vinegar  will  signally  promote  this  auspicious  change. 
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preceded  or  accompanied  by  hickup,  twitching  of 
the  tendons,  a  sunken  countenance,  and  all  the  other 
indications  of  irrevocable  failure  of  the  vital  powers. 
No  remedy,  internal  or  external,  seems  to  relieve, 
for  a  moment,  the  sense  of  disquietude  connected 
with  this  portentous  sign  or  to  arrest  its  fatal  pro- 
gress. May  it  not  be  attributed  to  loss  of  power  in 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines,  from  diminution 
of  the  cerebral  energy;  and  a  consequent  yielding  of 
the  membranes  to  the  expansive  force  of  the  con- 
tained gases?*  The  period  of  its  occurrence,  its 
peculiar  characters,  attendant  j^henomena,  and  fatal 
issue, — all  conspire  to  invest  with  an  air  of  plausibi- 
lity this  hypothesis.  Further  observation  can  alone 
entitle  it  to  confidence  as  an  established  truth. f 


*  III  the  fatal  case  already  adverted  to,  it  is  distinctly  stated  by  Professor  Ha- 
Tiland  and  Dr.  Harrison,  that  "  the  bowels  were  much  distended  withjlatus.^^ 

■\  Within  the  last  twenty  years,  the  author  has  collected  some  curious  facts  re. 
specting-  the  oi  igiii  and  propag-ation  of  Typhus.  From  these,  a  striking-  example 
of  its  spontaneous  commencement  and  obstinately  infectious  nature  may  be  ad- 
duced. A  robust  young  man,  occupied  in  "  ditchings,"  near  a  healthy  and  finely- 
situated  village  in  Stafiprdshire,  was  attacked  with  fever  and  pain  in  the  limbs. 
The  anti-inflammatory  treatment  was  adopted.  About  the  fifth  day,  without  evi- 
dent cause,  the  tongue  became  suddenly  hard  and  black ;  the  teeth  covered  with 
sordes  ;  and  the  body  with  petechiae.  Delirium  and  subsultns  ensued.  He  died 
next  day.  The  mother,  who  had  nursed  him,  sickened  on  the  IMonday,  and  expired 
on  Wednesday  morning,  with  symptoms  yet  more  strongly  marked.  The  fetor  of 
her  body  before  death  was  dreadful ;  after  it,  intolerable.  Scarcely  was  life  extinct 
when  decomposition  commenced  ;  and,  in  a  few  hours,  the  corpse  exhibited  a  mass 
of  putridity.  The  house  was  immediately  cleared  of  its  ii  mates  and  furniture  ; 
white-washed,  and  fumigated  under  the  inspection  of  tiic  writer,  and  locked  up. 
But  the  disease  had  already  shewn  itself  among  the  children  of  an  adjacent  cottage; 
and  fi'om  them  been  communicated  to  several  persons  in  the  village.  The  fever 
first  shewed  itself  in  eai"ly  spring  :  autumn  arrived  ere  it  had  completely  disap- 
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Of  the  infectious  nature  of  Puerperal  Fever,  a  sad 
experience  has  left  no  room  for  the  existence  of 
doubt.*  Peritoneal  inflammation  apparently  con- 
stitutes the  essential  character  of  this  terrible  scourge 
of  puerperal  woman.  The  progress  of  the  inflam- 
matory action  may  sometimes  be  clearly  traced  from 
that  portion  of  peritoneum  which  invests  the  uterus, t 
to  the  other  surfaces  of  this  extensive  membrane. 
The  exhibition  of  an  active  emetic  J  and  purgative 


peared.  During  the  winter  which  followed,  every  vestige  of  it  seemed  extinct. 
But  no  sooner,  in  the  ensuing  spring,  were  the  two  deserted  tenements  re-occu- 
pied tlian  typhus,  of  a  milder  charactei-,  was  developed  among  their  inmates,  and 
again  extended  to  the  village.  A  second  time,  was  the  disinfecting  process  more 
rigorously  employed  :  and  the  houses  shut  up  for  many  months.  The  fever  agaiu 
broke  out  on  their  being  re-tenanted.  Nor  was  the  village  completely  freed  from 
the  scourge  of  typhus,  until  the  two  cottages  from  which  the  infection  had  origi- 
nally emanated,  were,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  writer,  demolished. 

*  The  celebrated  Dr.  Denman  communicated  the  ditiease  to  nine  puerperal  wo- 
men, in  consequence  of  having  visited  a  patient  who  was  ill  of  putrid  sore  throat. 
All  these  women  died.  At  a  more  recent  period,  the  same  dreadful  fate  was, 
within  a  few  days,  entailed  upon, fourteen  or  fifteen  females,  by  an  eminent  Phy- 
sician-Accoucheur, who  had  conveyed  the  infection  from  a  typhus-patient.  The 
practical  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  melancholy  facts,  is,  that  no  medical 
practitioner  should  proceed  from  the  house  of  any  patient  labouring  under  an  in- 
fectious disease,  to  the  room  of  a  child-bed  woman,  until  he  has  changed  his  dress, 
and  employed  every  other  precaution  by  which  the  possibility  of  communicating 
infection  may  be  prevented. 

t  "  The  uterus  exhibited  externally  slight  marks  of  inflammation.  Its  peritoneal 
covering  was  more  red  and  somewhat  thicker  than  usual,  especially  towards  that 
part  of  the  fundus  where  the  left  Fallopian  tube  emerges."  See  a  "  Case  of  Pu- 
erperal Fever,"  by  Dr.  Ley.  Medical  Transactions,  Vol .  V. ;  and  a  "  Fatal  Case," 
By  Dr.  Palmer.  New  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  Vol.X.  The  best  mono^ 
graphs  on  this  subject,  are  Dr.  Armstrong's  Facts  and  Observations  ;  and  Mr. 
Hey's  Treatise  on  the  Puerperal  Fever. 

%  Many  years  ago,  Puei-peral  Fever  committed  great  devastations  in  the  Lying, 
in  Hospitals  of  Paris.   Almost  every  woman  attacked  by  if,  died.   The  physicians 
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on  the  first  appearance  of  the  symptoms,  blood-let- 
tmg,  general  and  local,  succeeded  by  Calomel  and 
Opium,  fomentations  and  blistering,  will  frequently 
cut  short  the  disease,  or  so  mitigate  its  violence  as  to 
secure  a  favourable  termination.     But  the  practi- 
tioner must  act  on  this  occasion  with  the  utmost 
promptitude  and  energy.     If  a  few  hours  only  are 
wasted  on  impotent  or  temporizing  measures,  the 
loss  will  be  irrevocable :  for  the  disease  will  then  have 
acquired  an  overwhelming  ascendancy.    Where  the 
brain  evinces  the  well-known  signs  of  fullness  or  in- 
creased action,  blood  may  be  drawn,  with  signal 
benefit,  from  the  temporal  artery  or  external  jugular 
vein ;   and  all  the  advantages  of  general  and  local 
depletion  be  obtained  at  once.    The  head,  in  such 
case,  should  invariably  be  shaved ;   its  heat  be  ab- 
stracted by  evaporating  lotions ;    and  the  brain  kept 
in  perfect  repose  by  a  rigorous  exclusion  of  light, 
and  sound,  and  all  exciting  objects.    Of  the  employ- 
ment of  Spirit  of  Turpentine  in  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  Puerperal  Fever,  the  writer  has  had  no  ex- 
perience.    Numerous  instances  of  its  efficacy  have 
been  recorded.   The  principle  upon  which  it  oper- 


discouraged  by  the  failure  of  every  variety  of  treatment,  relinquished  their  ap- 
pointments. "  At  this  time,  a  woman,  suffering'  from  the  disease,  took,  by  mis- 
take, a  mixture  of  Kermes' Mineral,  Oil,  and  Ipecacuanha.  She  vomited  and  re- 
covered- It  was  given  to  a  second,  with  the  same  fortunate  result.  And  thus  was 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  and  more  successful  treatment."  From  the  Manu- 
script Lectures  of  the  late  Dr.  Andrew  Thynne,  Lecturer  at  St.  Bartliolouicw's, 
London. 
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ates,  is  not  clearly  comprehensible.  Reasoning, 
however,  must  invariably  yield  to  facts. 

Erysipelas  is  not  ordinarily  susceptible  of  commu- 
nication from  one  individual  to  another.  Yet  that  it 
occasionally  becomes  complicated  with  typhoid 
symptoms,  and  assumes  an  infectious  character,  irre- 
sistible evidence  may  be  adduced  to  prove.*  The 
principal  object  of  the  present  cursory  notice  is  to 
remark  that,  in  all  cases  of  constitutional  erysipelas, 
the  functions  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  those  of  the  in- 
testinal canal,  are  invariably  disordered.  And  it  is 
doubtful  whether  in  these,  as  in  some  other  instances, 
the  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs  is  not  de- 
pendent, or  consecutive,  upon  the  cerebral  conges- 
tion. Unequivocal  signs  of  the  existence  of  the 
latter  state  may  constantly  be  recognised,  in  Erysi- 
pelas, by  the  accurate  observer  :  and  the  removal  of 
it,  whether  spontaneous  or  accomplished  by  art,  will 
often  be  conspicuously  and  closely  followed  by  re- 
lief from  the  intestinal  aifection.  The  impolicy  and 
danger  of  the  prescription  of  cold,  astringent,  and 
repelling  applications,  in  constitutional  Erysipelas, 
will  be  sufficiently  exposed  by  these  views.  Several 
examples  of  violent  illness,  and  some  of  effusion  into 


♦  See  "  Observations  on  Erysipelas By  Dr.  Wells,  in  the  2nd  vol.  of  Trans- 
actions of  a  Society  for  the  Improvemmt  of  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Knmv- 
ledge;  some  valuable  Remarks,  in  the  New  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  Vol. 
VIII.  p.  517;  and  numerous  Cases  in  the  different  periodical  publications  on  Me- 
dicine. 
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the  brain,  and  paralysis,  resulting  from  the  abuse  of 
these  remedies  have  been  observed  by  the  writer.* 
Frequent  fomentation  with  hot  water  constitutes  the 
best  palliative.  It  will  sooth  the  pain  and  irritation 
inflicted  by  the  disease,  until  the  cause  from  which 
it  has  arisen,  can  be  removed.  Of  the  occasional 
effect  of  the  Blistering-plaster  in  exciting  a  cutane- 
ous eruption  which  somewhat  resembles  Erysipelas, 


*  Some  years  ago,  a  robust  young-  woman  was  seized  with  severe  Ei-ysipelas  of 
the  cheek.  A  purgative  and  cold  applications  were  prescribed.  The  affection  sud- 
denly disappeared  :  delirium  succeeded  ;  and,  ere  many  hours  hail  elapsed,  the  pa- 
tient died  in  profound  stupor.— A  puerperal  female  sustained  an  attack  of  erysi- 
pelas, preceded  by  head-ach,  nausea,  and  shivering.  To  allay  the  smarting  and 
irritation,  an  astringent  lotion  was  applied.  Vehement  head-ach,  confusion  of 
sight  and  intellect,  and  great  perturbation  of  the  system,  were  the  immediate  con- 
sequences of  this  error.  By  the  writer's  directions,  leeches  were  applied  to  the 
bead  ;  hot  fomentations  to  the  face ;  and  ammonia  given  internally.  The  erup- 
tion quickly  re-appeared ;  and  all  the  menacing  symptoms  gradually  subsided.— 
A  middle-aged  floiid-looking  man  requested  the  writer's  opinion  respecting  an 
erysipelatous  affection  of  the  leg.  It  had  been  of  long  duration,  and  resisted  all 
the  remedies,  principally  local,  whichdiffereiit  practitioners  had  recommended.  The 
loaded  state  of  the  minute  blood-vessels  of  the  cheek  and  eye ;  the  strong  pulsa- 
tion of  the  arteries  of  tlie  arm  and  neck,  and  the  occasional  "  swimming  in  the 
head"  and  numbness  of  the  hands  complained  of  by  the  patient,  announced  the  ex- 
istence of  dangerous  fullness  of  the  system,  and  especially  of  the  brain.  He  was 
actively  employed  in  business  of  great  responsibility ;  and  addicted  to  habits  of 
dietetic  indulgence.  The  dependanceof  the  local  malady  on  constitutional  causes, 
its  connection  with  the  state  of  the  brain,  and  the  danger  of  repellent  remedies, 
were  now  clearly  pointed  out  to  iiim.  He  was  recommended  to  relieve  his  mind, 
as  much  as  possible,  from  the  pressure  of  his  occupations ;  to  take  purgatives ; 
simply  foment  the  leg  with  hot  water  thrice  a  day;  and,  more  than  all,  to  reduce 
the  quantity  of  his  food.  Impatient,  however,  to  rid  himself  more  expeditiously 
than  such  a  plan  seemed  to  premise,  from  the  pain  and  inconvenience  which  he  con- 
stantly suffered,  the  applicant  neglected  this  salutary  advice  ;  used  repellents  ;  sus- 
tained forthwith  an  attack  of  apoplexy  from  which  he  subsequently  recovered  ; 
and  thus  purchased  prompt  exemption  from  comparatively  trivial  suffeiiiig,  at  the 
imminent  peril  of  his  life. 
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hut  forms  an  essentially  different  affection,  with  se- 
vere constitutional  irritation  and  debility,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  will  be  presented  in  the  next 
chapter. 

Scarlet  Fever  is  a  disease  too  well-known  to  re- 
quire minnte  description.  Three  distinct  varieties 
of  it  are  enumerated  by  the  latest  writers, — the  Sh?i- 
ple,  the  Anginose,  and  the  Malignant.  They  differ 
in  severity,  and  consequently  in  danger.  They  are 
all  decidedly  infectious.  In  the  first  and  second 
varieties,  cold  sponging,  purgatives,  and  the  mineral 
acids,  with  a  rigorous  prohibition  of  stimulants,  will 
commonly  suffice  to  conduct  the  disease  to  a  success- 
ful issue.  And  the  debility,  which  ensues,  will  be 
best  obviated  by  nutritious  diet  and  mild  tonics. 
If,  however,  the  latter  remedies  be  prematurely  em- 
ployed, they  almost  invariably  aggravate  the  symp- 
toms, and  endanger,  or  protract,  the  recovery  of  the 
patient.  The  delirium,  which  frequently  occurs  in 
the  second  variety  of  scarlatina,  will  be  most  effi- 
ciently subdued  by  removal  of  the  hair,  application 
of  leeches  to  the  temples,  and  the  employment  of 
refrigerating  lotions.*    In  fatal  cases  of  Scarlatina, 


*  A  young  lady,  on  the  fourth  day  of  a  severe  attack  of  anginose  Scarlatina,  sank 
into  stupor.  The  skin  was  excessively  hot  and  dry  ;  the  pulse  rapid  and  oppressed. 
No  distinct  view  could  be  obtained  of  the  tongue  and  throat.  The  head,  under 
these  unpromising  circumstances,  was  cleared  of  its  load  of  hair ;  eight  leeches 
applied  to  the  temples;  the  morbid  excess  of  temperature  reduced  by  repeated 
sponging  with  vinegar  and  water;  and  the  bowels  relieved  by  a  dose  of  Calomel,, 
thrice  repeated.   Next  day,  ex  ery  unfavourable  symptom  had  disappeared. 

Y 
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death  is  very  commonly  caused  by  inflammation  of 
the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  effusion  of  serum 
into  its  cavities. 

The  Malignant  Variety  of  Scarlatina  is  a  very  ter- 
rible  disease.-    It  requires  a  plan  of  treatment  differ- 
ing materially  from  that  which  has  just  been  traced 
as  applicable  to  the  two  preceding  varieties.  Mild 
emetics  must  be  substituted  for  purgatives,  in  the 
commencement  of  the  disease;  and  sponging  with 
tepid  vinegar,  or  spirit,  and  water,  for  the  cold  ablu- 
tion.    Abstraction  of  blood  is,  in  ordinary  cases,, 
inadmissible.    A  blister  even  cannot  be  employed 
without  danger..  The  powers  of  the  system  should  be 
supported    by  nutritious  but  light  aliment,  wine,. 
opium,  and  the  mineral  acids:  and,  when  the  tongue 
has  become  clean,  and  the  heat  and  dryness  of  the 
skin  have  subsided,  the  Cinchona  may  be  added 
with  advantage.    Previously,  however,  to  the  occur- 
rence of  these  distinct  indications  for  its  employment, 
all  the  best  writers  concur  in  reprobating  the  intro- 
duction of  the  bark  as  injurious. — In  both  the  angi- 
nose  and  malignant  forms  of  scarlatina,  acidulated 
and  astringent  gargles  are  found  very  serviceable. 
In  none  of  them,  should  free  ventilation  be,  on  any 
account,  neglected.. 

The  Morbid  Consequences,  resulting  from  an  attack 
of  Scarlatina,  may  be  either  immediate  or  remote. 
Of  the  former  kind,  are  the  debility,  invariably 
consequent  on  all  acute  diseases ;  and  an  oedematous 
swelling  of  the  hands  and  feet  and  face ; — which 
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Tery  frequently  succeeds  Scarlatina  in  its  severer 
forms  ; — and,  in  general,  yields  to  the  employment 
of  purgatives,  diuretic*  and  tonic  remedies.  The 
dropsy,  in  some  cases,  has  been  generally  diffused 
■over  the  body.  In  others,  still  more  rare,  the  effu- 
sion has  taken  place  into  the  cavities  of  the  chest  or 
brain  and  terminated  fatally. 

Of  the  Remote  Consequences  of  Scarlatina,  the  most 
■common  are,  organic  diseases  of  the  heart ;  and  chro- 
nic inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  intestinal 
.canal.  The  former,  and  invariably  fatal,  result  is 
perhaps  most  frequently  observed  v^here,  from  any 
.cause,  the  eruption  has  been  suddenly  or  premature- 
ly repressed  :  the  latter,  in  cases  M^here  a  predispo- 
sition to  intestinal  or  glandular  affections,  or  w^hat 
is  called  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  has  previously 
prevailed.  In  most  instances,  overlooked  or  mis- 
taken, the  inflammatory  state  terminates  in  des- 
truction of  the  bovv^el,  and  consequently  of  life.  An 
interesting  example  of  this  kind  fell,  some  years 
since,  under  the  observation  of  the  M^riter.f  The 
practical  inference  to  be  drawn  from  a  review  of 


*  Repeated  purgatives  of  Calomel  and  Jalap,  succeeded  by  large  doses  of  Car- 
bonate of  Soda,  or  Super-tartrate,  or  Acetate,  of  potash,  thrice  a  day,  will  in  g-en- 
eral  soon  reduce  the  dropsical  swelling.  The  last-named  salt  is  a  Tery  Taluablc 
although  much  neglected  diuretic  remedy. 

t  See  New  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  Vol.  X.  p.  45,3.  From  subscqwent 
reflection  and  cxperiencp,  the  writer  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  chronic  iuflani- 
mation  of  the  descending  colon  formed,  in  this  case,  the  primary,  and  the  Peri- 
tonitis, a  cousertuent  affection. 
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such  cases  is  most  valuable  and  important:— When- 
ever, in  young  and  delicate  subjects,  the  decline  of 
Scarlet-fever  is  followed  by  constipation,  soreness  of 
the  bowels  on  pressure,  and  progressive  weakness 
and  emaciation  of  the  muscular  system,  the  existence 
of  chronic  inflammation  in  some  portion  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal  may  be  at  once  suspected :  and  all  the 
united  energies  of  the  patient  and  the  physician 
should,  forthwith,  be  employed  to  arrest  and  subdue 
this  destructive  process : — nor  be  suffered,  for  one 
moment,  to  flag  until  this  object  has  been  complete- 
ly and  permanently  attained. 

Measles,  like  the  simple  variety  of  Scarlet-fever  is 
commonly  an  affection  of  mild  character ;  and  ren- 
dered dangerous  only  by  the  "  officiousness  of  the  doc- 
tor, or  the  interference  of  some  stupid  nurse."  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  nothing  is  required  in  the 
treatment  of  this  disease,  but  abstinence  from  all 
solid  and  stimulating  food,  and  confinement  to  a  warm 
and  equable  atmosphere.  On  the  decline  of  the 
eruption,  however,  the  exhibition  of  an  active  pur- 
gative should  not  be  neglected.  It  may  be  twice  or 
thrice  repeated  at  the  interval  of  three  days.  From 
inattention  to  this  simple  expedient,  especially  in 
feebly-constituted  children,  a  loaded  state  of  the 
large  intestine  has  sometimes  resulted,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  chronic  disease  in  ■  that  organ,  and  of 
the  suff"ering  and  dangers  attendant  on  it.* 


*  A  delicate  and  intelligent  boy,  aged  6,  remained  w  eak  and  irritable  after  re- 
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When  death  ensues  during  the  invasion  of  measles, 
the  fatal  event  is  usually  determined  by  conversion 
of  the  concomitant  catarrhal  affection  into  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bronchia  or  lungs.  In  almost  every  case 
of  this  kind,  the  vigilant  observer  will  be  enabled  to 
trace  the  unfavourable  change  to  the  improper  em- 
ployment of  alimentary  stimulants  or  a  variation  of 
temperature  in  the  air  respired  by  the  patient.  Op- 
pression of  breathing,  accompanied  by  short  dry  irri- 
tating cough,  and  by  sudden  retrocession  or  fading  of 
the  rash,  is  the  first  and  most  prominent  sign  of  this 
dangerous  revolution  in  the  disease.  And  it  consti- 
tutes the  most  unerring  criterion  by  which  the  sub- 
sequent progress  of  the  case,  and  the  chances  of  re- 
covery, may  be  estimated.  The  gradual  subsiding 
of  this  oppression,  especially  when  accompanied  or 
followed  by  re-appearance  of  the  cutaneous  eruption. 


covering'  from  measles  of  ordinary  character.  No  purgatives  were,  at  that  period, 
administered.  Some  weeks  subsequently,  the  abdomen  was  found  distended,  sore 
on  pressure;  the  intestinal  evacuations  scanty,  offensive,  and  variously-coloured; 
tong-iie loaded;  face  wan,  occasionally  flushed;  pulse  rapid  and  thread-like;  flesh 
flabby.  Purgatives,  alkalis,  mild  g-elatinous  nutriment,  and  gentle  carriage-ex- 
ercise, were  prescribed.  Under  tbis  plan,  a  marked  improvement  took  place  iu 
the  evacuations,  tongue,  appetite,  and  spirits.  The  tension  of  the  bowels  subsi- 
ded ;  but  the  expression  of  tlie  countenance  continued  bad  :  there  was  no  effort  at 
reparation  on  the  part  of  the  system  ;  and  pressure  on  the  hollow  of  the  left  flank 
invariably  gave  pain.  In  this  vacillating  state,  indulgence  of  the  appetite, 
combined  with  undue  muscular  exertion,  brought  the  disease  to  a  crisis.  Active 
inflammation  of  the  descending  colon  was  immediately  developed  ;  and,  in  a  few 
hours,  the  poor  child  sank,  exhibiting  the  most  clearly-marked  signs  of  intestinal 
gangrene. 
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may,  in  general,  be  confidently  hailed  as  the  harbin- 
ger of  good.* 

Inflammation  of  the  bronchia  or  lungs,  however, 
when  arising  in  measles,  is  not  usually  attended  with 
such  violent  re-action  of  the  system, — such  increased 
impetus  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels, — as  usually 
characterize  an  attack  of  the  same  disease  in  a  healthy 
subject,  or  under  ordinary  circumstances :— nor  will 
it  admit  of  the  same  activity  of  treatment,  especially 
in  the  employment  of  blood-letting  and  purgatives. f 
Indeed,  it  sometimes  happens,  with  weaker  delicately 
constituted  individuals,  that,  in  this  variety  of  pul- 
monary inflammation,  the  signs  of  general  re-action 
are  either  obscurely  marked,  or  altogether  impercep- 
tible. From  the  first  hour  of  the  pulmonary  attack, 
the  pulse,  in  such  case,  will  be  found  weak,  thready, 
and  fluttering ;  the  extremities  cold ;  the  face  sunk 
and  livid.  Under  this  combination  of  unfavourable 
and  embarrassing  circumstances,  blood-ietting,  even 
locally  practised,  or  the  exhibition  of  an  active  pur- 


*  The  catarrhal  symptoms,  which  precede  measles,  sometimes  assume  the  cha- 
racter of  bronchial  or  pulmonary  inflammation,  or  even  of  Croup  itself.  See 
■**  Cases,"  by  Dr.  Palmer,  Mcdico-Chirurgical  Journal,  Vol.  IH.  p.  457.  Such 
«onversions  of  the  disease  are  frequently  determined  by  exposure  to  damp  or  cold, 
during-  the  emptive  stag-e ;  and  will,  in  g-eneral,  yield  to  the  ordinary  treatment. 
Jn  these  cases,  the  recession  of  the  inflammatory  symptoms  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  appearance  of  the  rash. 

•f-  In  the  case  of  a  young-  gentleman,  aged  20,  who  was  attacked  with  violent 
pulmonary  inflammation  during-  measles,  opium  was  administered  with  ihe  most 
prompt  and  decided  relief,  when  the  impetus  of  the  circulation  had  been  reduced 
by  a  blood-letting  of  sixteen  ounces. 
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gati've,  would  almost  infallibly  extinguish  life.  Ex- 
amples of  this  distressing  error  will  probably,  with- 
out the  pain  of  a  recital,  suggest  themselves  to  the 
experienced  in  the  treatment  of  infantile  diseases. 
Opium,  and  ammonia  should  be  promptly  adminis- 
tered,— blisters  or  mustard-poultices  applied  to  the 
lower  extremities,, — in  this  perilous  form  of  pulmo- 
nary inflammation ;  and  the  declining  powers  of  the 
system  be  rallied,  and  sustained,  by  strong  broth  and 
wine.  Of  this  bold  deviation  from  the  practice  pre- 
scribed in  the  schools,  and  too  often  indiscriminately 
followed  by  the  timid  and  unreflecting  physician,  ex- 
perience has  incontestably  proved  the  safety  and  suc- 
cess.* 

Affections  of  the  brain,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  or 
bowels  are,  in  persons  previously  disposed  from  ori- 
ginal conformation  or  the  influence  of  moral  or  exter- 
nal circumstances  to  such  diseases,  frequently  con- 
sequent on  an  attack  of  measles.  Of  these,  the  ce- 
rebral and  intestinal  aff'ections  are,  perhaps,  most 


*  A  healthy  female  child,  of  eig'hteen  months,  was  seized,  on  the  second  day  oF 
the  cruptionof  measles,  with  difficulty  of  breathing'  and  slight  cough.  The  rash- 
immediately  becams  indistinct.  As  the  pulmonary  symptoms  increased  in  violence^ 
the  countenance  grew  pale  and  death-like,  the  pulse  undistinguishable  ;  hands  and 
feet  co!d.  Next  morning  the  child  appeared  to  be  dying  :  several  times,  all  extei-- 
nal  s'\gns  of  animation  were  extinct.  In  these  desperate  circumstances,  a  blister 
was  applied  to  the  chest ;  hot  flannels  to  the  feet ;  and  a  little  warm  negus,  with 
the  occasional  addition  of  small  doses  of  tincture  of  opium  and  aromatic  spirit  of 
ammonia,  administeretl  every  hour.  The  breathing  was  by  these  means  soon  i-c- 
lieyed  :  tovrards  evening,  the  child  rallied ;  the  extremities  regained  their  warmth  : 
the  surface  was  covered  with  a  genial  moisture  :  the  eruption  reappeared :  and  uo 
unfavourable  symptom  subsequently  arose. 
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commonly  met  with.  And,  even  when  recovery  is 
practicable,  they  often  present  a  resistance  to  the  ef- 
forts of  medicine  which  the  greatest  activity  or  most 
determined  perseverance  will  alone  subdue.*  When, 
therefore,  upon  the  decline  of  the  measles,  or  in  a 
short  time  subsequently,  head-ach,  drowsiness,  and 
disinclination  for  exercise  are  observed ; — when  dis- 
tressing palpitation  or  tremor  of  the  heart,  especially 
in  combination  with  oedematous  swelling  of  the  face 
and  extremities,  is  complained  of; — ^when  dry  cough 
and  shortness  of  breathing  exist; — or  irregularity 
with  tenderness  of  the  bowels  and  progressive  loss  of 
flesh,  is  conspicuously  marked,  little  discrimination 


•  The  most  violent  9.nd  unyielding-  case  of  cerebral  cong'estion,  e^'er  observed 
by  the  writer,  occurred  iik  a  Lady  aged  20,  on  the  decline  of  measles.  The  morbid 
condition  had  probably  been  aggravated  by  the  employment  of  stimulating  food 
and  exercise,  which  an  erroneous  view  of  its  nature  had  sug-gcsted.  Unconquer- 
able drowsiness,  a  sense  of  weight  and  heat  in  the  head,  inordinate  throbbing  of  the 
carotid  arteries,  and  coldness  of  the  extremities,  formed  the  most  prominent  signs. 
Blood-letting,  rigorous  abstinence, perfect  repose,  and  purgatives,  were  prescribed 
on  the-  writer's  first  visit.  During  the  five  weeks  which  succeeded,  the  patient  was 
confined  to  bed  in  a  retired  and  darkened  room  ;  had  her  head  shaved  ;  was  fed  upon 
tea,  toast  and  water,  and  orange-juice  5  saw  no  human  being  except  her  nurse  and 
medical  attendauts  ;  and  was  bled  fi  om  the  arm,  neck,  and  head,  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  three  hundred  ounces,  ere  the  disease  could  be  quite  subdued.  Such 
was  the  excitability  of  the  bi  ain  even  towards  the  close  of  the  struggle,  that 
paroxysms  of  intense  pain  and  throbbing  of  the  head  resulted  from  the  creaking 
of  a  boot  upon  the  floor,  and  from  the  effort  to  masticate  a  piece  of  sea-biscuit. 
The  patient  was  at  length  compensated  for  her  admirable  patience  and  fortitude 
by  perfect  recovery.  Four  years  afterwards,  she  died  from  a  similar  attack  with 
tlie  precise  circumstances  of  which  the  writer  is  not  acquainted.  In  another  se- 
vere form  of  congestion  of  the  brain  consequent  on  measles,  but  marked,  from  the 
commencement,  with  great  depression  of  the  vital  powers,  the  subject  may  vei-y 
frequently  be  rescued  from  impending  death  by  the  application  of  a  blister  to 
the  head,  and  a  vigorous  employment  of  Calomel  and  Ammonia. 
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will  be  necessary  to  discover  that  one  or  other  of  the 
organs  enumerated  above,  has  become  the  seat  of  a 
morbid  affection :  and  little  experience  requisite  to 
foresee  that  by  the  most  vigilant  judicious  and  per- 
severing attention  alone,  the  health  or  existence  of 
the  patient  can  be  preserved. 

As  difficulty  is  sometimes  experienced,  especially 
by  the  young  practitioner,  in  distinguishing  the  erup- 
tion of  Scarlet-fever  from  that  of  Measles;  and  as  the 
treatment  required  by  the  two  diseases,  in  their  se- 
verer forms,  is  very  different;  it  may  not  be  unprofit- 
able to  trace  briefly  a  parallel  between  them.* 

The  eruption,  in  Scarlet  Fever,  first  appears  about 
the  second  day  from  the  commencement  of  the  indis- 
position, and  the  fourth  or  fifth  from  the  period  of 
exposure  to  the  infection.  Thdii  oi  Measles ,  on  the 
fourth  day  of  the  fever,  and  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth 
from  the  date  of  exposure. 

In  two  of  the  varieties  of  Scarlet  Fever,  the  throat  is 
invariably  affected  ;  but  there  are  none  of  the  catar- 
rhal symptoms,— as  sneezing,  redness  of  the  eyes, 
irritating  discharge  from  them  and  from  the  nostrils, 
hoarseness  and  cough,  which  almost  invariably  usher 
in  Measles.    The  throat,  in  the  latter  affection,  some- 


*  See,  on  this  subject,'  Dr.  Willan,  On  Cutaneous  Diseases,  4to.  London,  1808; 
—Dr.  Bateman's  Practical  Synopsis  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  8vo.  ;— and  Rayer's 
Tmite  Theorique  et  Pratique  des  Maladies  de  la  Pcau,  2  Vols.  8vo.  witli  En- 
paving's.  Paris,  1826.  The  latter  work  is  quilu  worthy  of  being-  associated  with 
Us  two  valuable  predecessors. 
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times  exhibits  a  slight  degree  of  soreness;  but  this 
commonly  subsides  as  the  rash  is  developed. 

The  character  of  the  eruption,  in  Scarlatina,— is. 
that  of  small  red  points  succeeded  by  large  bright 
scarlet  spots  which  become  confluent;  cover  the 
skin  with  a  diff'use  efflorescence;  and  terminate  by 
desquamation,  about  the  sixth  day. — The  eruption 
of  Measles,  on  the  contrary,  consists  in  distinct,  red, 
and  nearly  circular  spots  which  resemble  flea-bites. 
Some  of  these  spots  coalesce,  and  assume  a  semi-cir- 
cular or  crescent  shape,  interspersed  with  the  circular 
dots  and  with  patches  of  healthy  skin.  The  eruption 
is  less  vivid  than  that  of  Scarlatina,  and  gradually 
declines  on  the  fourth  day  from  its  appearance. 

In  addition  to  these  diagnostic  signs,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that,  during  the  eruption  of  Scarlatina, 
the  tongue  is  covered  with  a  white  fur,  through 
which  the  red  points  of  the  papillae  are  frequently 
discernible  ;  and  that  it  subsequently  acquires,  from 
separation  of  the  epidermis,  a  vivid-red  colour.  No 
such  appearance  is  exhibited  in  Measles.  Nor  is  the 
.latter  succeeded  by  the  oedematous  swellings  which 
mark  the  decline  of  the  severer  forms  of  Scarlatina. 

By  Dr.  Willan,  and  his  friend  and  successor  Dr. 
Bateman,  a  variety  of  Measles  has  been  described 
which  is  destitute  of  catarrhal  symptoms ;  and  hence 
designated  by  the  title  of  Rubeola  sim  catarrho, 
(Measles  without  catarrh.)  No  clearly-marked  in- 
stance of  this  afl'ection  has  come  within  the  writer's 
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observation.  The  French  physician,*  whose  opin- 
ions are  entitled  to  great  attention,  questions  its  exis- 
tence, and  suspects  that  a  modification  of  Roseola  or 
Erythema  may  have  been  mistaken  for  it.  This 
inference  derives  some  probability  from  the  acknow- 
ledged fact  that  an  attack  of  the  eruption  described 
by  Dr.  Willan,  does  not  secure  the  patient  from  a 
subsequent  invasion  of  common  Measles. 

Hooping-Cough^  presents  a  subject  of  the  deepest 
interest.  Until  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  no 
physician  could  approach  it  without  a  humiliating 
sense  of  timidity  and  indecision.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, the  obscurity  in  which  it  long  lay  involved,  has 


*  See  Rayer,  Work  quoted,Yo\.  I.  p.  22. 

t  In  this  sketch,  the  terms,  Hooping-Cough  and  Chincough,  will  be  indiscri- 
miuately  employed.  They  are  both  objectionable:  the  first,  as  expressive  of  a 
morbid  sign  which  does  not  invariably  exist  5-the  second,  as  implying  that  the  at- 
tacks of  the  disease  are  exclusively  confined  to  childhood :  for  the  chin  is  evi- 
dently only  a  vulgar  corruption  of  the  Saxon  term  Kind,  a  child.  The  principal 
authors  who  have  investigated  Cbincough  by  dissection,  and  whose  writino-s, 
thei-efore,  possess  a  sterling  value,  are  Watt,  Treatise  or,  the  History,  Nature, 
and  Treatment  of  Chincough,  8vo.  Glasgow,  1813 , -Marcus,  Traitc  de  la  Co. 
queluche  on  Bronchite  epidemique  (translated  by  Jacques  from  the  German  ori- 
ginal Bamberg,  1816)  8vo.  Paris,  1821  ;-Guibert,  Recherches  Nouvelles  et  Ob- 
scrvatwns pratiques  sur  le  Croup,  et  surlaCoqueluche,  8vo.  Paris,  1824:-and  Des- 
ruelles,  Traite  de  la  Coqueluche,  8vo.  Paris,  1827.-Interesting  facts  and  opini- 
ons  on  the  subject,  may  also  be  gleaned  from  the  following  sources  •  Alber's  Ger 
man  Trartslatior,  of  Dr.  Badham's  work,  entitled  Versuch  iiher  die  Bronchite, 
v'  .Z"''  !;'"''-'^'^'''-L=»ennec's  celebrated  Traite  de  V Auscultation  ,nediate, 
1  aus  ib26;_Fourcadc-Prunct's  Maladies  ncrveuses  des  Jutevrs,  rapporleesa 
I  irritation  de  VEnccphale,  Paris,  1826  ;-Pearson's  American  iJ,-,m.,7„//o„,  on 
Uuncough,  1826  ;-Bcgin's  Traitd  de  la  Therapeutiquc,  Pavi.,  1825  ;-Mr  Al 
cock  s  very  valuable  «  Observations,"  Medical  Intelligencer,  May- Juno,  1820  — 
Ouersent's  Article  in  the  Diclionnaire  de  Medicine,  Vol.  VI ;  and  Webster's,  in 
thi'  Medical  and  Phyncal  Journal,  December,  1822. 
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been  gradually  disappearing  before  tlie  light  of  mor- 
bid anatomy.  And  the  time  is  at  length  arrived 
when  this  singular  affection,  once  the  opprobrium  of 
Science  and  the  strong  hold  of  Empiricism,  may  be 
traced  with  the  same  clearness,  investigated  with 
the  same  precision,  and  treated  with  as  much  success, 
as  any  other  equally  formidable  disease  from  which 
the  human  system  is  prone  to  suffer. 

In  discussing  a  controverted  subject,  the  admission 
of  negative  evidence  is  often  useful; — always  unob- 
jectionable. It  restricts  within  more  narrow  limits 
the  ground  of  investigation ;  and  may,  to  a  certain 
extent,  supply  the  defects  of  positive  testimony. 
On  this  principle,  ere  an  attempt  be  made  to  shew 
what  Hooping- Cough  really  is,  its  non-identity  with 
diverse  morbid  affections,  for  which  it  has  been  mis- 
taken, may  be  cursorily  established ;  and  the  road 
to  truth  be  cleared  by  demonstrating  that  this  dis- 
ease does  not  possess  the  seat  and  character  which 
have  commonly  been  assigned  to  it. 

Hooping-Cough  is  not,  then,  essentially  a  febrile 
affection:  for  thousands  of  children  have  passed 
through  the  disease,  amid  frequent  and  severe  parox- 
ysms of  the  cough,  without  exhibiting  the  slightest 
febrile  heat,  or  perceptible  derangement  of  the  cir- 
culating system. — It  is  not  simple  inflammation  of 
the  larynx,  windpipe,  or  bronchia.  This  is  proved 
by  the  frequent  absence  of  all  febrile  excitement ; 
the  immunity  from  suffering  and  disorder  in  the  in- 
tervals of  the  paroxysms  ;  anel  by  the  fact  that  nei- 
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ther  laryngeal,  croupy,  nor  bronchial  inflammation 
exhibits  the  peculiar  phenomenon  which  character- 
izes Hooping-CoLigh,  and  from  which  its  popular 
designation  has  been  derived.— It  is  not  inflammation 
of  the  substance  or  external  membrane  of  the  lungs  : 
for  Avhen,  during  the  existence  of  Hooping-Cough, 
Pneumonia  or  Pleurisy  has  supervened,  the  leading 
phenomenon  of  the  original  disease  has  at  once  dis- 
appeared, and  the  character  of  the  symptoms  been 
entirely  changed.    And  in  cases  of  recovery  from 
such  inflammation,  the  recurrence  of  the  hoop  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  most  unerring  signs  by  which  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  inflammatory  process  is  announced. — 
It  does  not  consist,  as  some  writers  have  recently 
asserted,  simply  and  originally  in  an  affection  of  the 
brain:  since  the  catarrhal  invariably  precede,  in 
their  development,  the  cerebral  symptoms ;   and  the 
latter  are  sometimes,  even  in  severe  cases  of  Hoop- 
ing-Cough, so  slightly  marked  as  to  elude  the  eye  of 
all  but  the  most  vigilant  observer.    That  the  brain, 
however,   exercises  an  important  influence  in  the 
production  of  the  peculiar  character,  and  in  the  sus- 
tenance, of  the  disease,  will  hereafter  be  clearly 
shewn. — Hooping-Cough,  lastly,  does  not  arise  from 
those  prolific  sources  of  all  modern  disorders,  the 
stomach  and  bowels  :  although  it  is  often  connected 
with,  and  sensibly  aggravated  by,  derangement  of 
these  organs;  and  the  injuries  which  they  some- 
times sustain  in  the  disease,  are  suflicient,  of  them- 
selves, to  destroy  life.    Proof  of  the  correctness  of 
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this  assertion  is  supplied  by  the  fact  that,  in  simple 
hooping-cough  however  violent,  the  tongue  will  of- 
ten remain  clean,  the  appetite  unimpaired  ;  and  the 
bowels  continue  to  act  with  nearly  the  wonted  regu- 
larity throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease. 
The  frequent  occurrence  of  vomiting  towards  the 
close  of  the  paroxysm  may  at  first  sight  be  deemed 
subversive  of  such  inference.  But  the  objection  va- 
nishes on  closer  scrutiny.  For  in  this  case,  the  vomit- 
ing is  an  almost  purely  mechanical  effect.  It  results 
from  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  dia- 
phragm excited  to  extraordinary  action  by  the  vio- 
lent efforts  of  coughing,  on  the  distended  stomach.* 
The  negative  evidence  respecting  the  seat  and  na- 
ture of  Hooping-cough  thus  briefly  discussed,  all 
the  positive  testimony  calculated  to  expose  its  real 
character,  must  be  next  examined.  And  as  the 
Zoologist  or  Mineralogist,  anxious  to  acquire  correct 
notions  of  any  object  of  natural  history  submitted  to 
his  examination,  is  accustomed  to  survey  it  in  a  sim- 
ple form  and  uninfluenced  by  adventitious  circum- 
stance or  combination ;  so  should  the  Medical  Phi- 
losopher, in  attempting  to  fix  the  essential  characters 
of  a  disease,  view  it  in  the  most  perfectly  insulated 
state,  and  dissevered  from  all  the  morbid  affections 


*  Desruelles  stales  his  opinion  that  the  nausea  and  vomiting;  which  accompany 
the  paroxysm  of  chincough,  are  cieterminetl  by  the  "cerebral  influence  on  thcgas- 
tiic  branches  of  the  cig-lith  pair  of  nerves.''    Work  quoted^  p.  91. 
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with  which  it  may  be  complicated;  and  by  which, 
obscured.  From  neglect  of  this  obvious  principle, 
Hooping-cough j  like  Angina  Pectoris,*  and  several 
other  diseases,  has  been  involved  in  deeper  obscurity 
by  the  efforts  intended  for  its  elucidation :  until  its 
literary  history  presents  a  mass  of  contradiction  at 
which  the  spirit,  thirsting  for  information,  sickens  and 
recoils.  By  the  adoption  of  this  process,  a  gleam  of 
light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  darkness ;  and  the 
rudiments  of  order  at  least  be  introduced  into  this 
chaos  of  conflicting  testimony  and  opinion.  Hoop- 
ing-cough will,  therefore,  be  first  examined  in  its 
aspect  of  greatest  simplicity ;  and  afterwards  in  its 
various  complications,  and  consequences  immediate 
and  remote.  In  support  of  the  inferences  cautiously 
deduced  from  this  survey,  the  writer  may  not  only 
expose  the  facts  and  opinions  of  the  few  modern 
authors  who  precisely  concur  in  his  views  of  the 
question;  but  even  confidently  appeal  to  the  evi- 
dence supplied  by  others  who  did  not  entertain 
them ;  or  unwittingly  brought  forward  in  direct  op- 
position to  these  views. 

Hooping-Cough,  in  its  simplest  form,  ordinarily 


*  Many  obscure  and  dissimilar  aflFections  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  even  abdomi- 
nal viscera  have  hitherto  been  confounded,  in  practice,  under  this  vague  and  ob- 
jectionable name.  In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  present  work,  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  unravel  llie  confusion,  and  point  out  the  diagnostic  signs  of  the  disease 
in  its  simple  form,  and  various  complications.  The  characters  of  the  uncompli- 
cated affection  are  vei-y  clearly  exposed,  by  the  lamented  Allan  Burns,  in  his  valu- 
able Observations  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart. 
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commences  with  all  the  signs  of  common  catarrh 
After  a  period  variable  in  duration,  its  characteristic 
phenomenon,  the  Hoop,  is  developed.   If  the  patient 
be  previously  free  from  disease  or  morbid  predispo- 
sition, and  the  season  of  year  favourable,  the  affec- 
tion will  interfere  but  little  with  his  occupations  or 
amusements.    In  the  intervals  between  the  parox- 
ysms of  the  cough,  he  complains  only  of  occasional 
head-ach  or  drowsiness;  and  exhibits  no  symptom 
except  slight  prominence  and  heaviness  of  the  eye. 
The  paroxysm,  if  long  and  violent,  is  frequently  fol- 
lowed by  ejection  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and 
sometimes  by  a  gush  of  blood  from  the  nostrils. — 
Both  these  modes  of  evacuation,  especially  the  lat- 
ter, are  productive  of  signal  relief.*    There  is  nei- 
ther febrile  heat  nor  thirst.    The  pulse,  except  dur- 
ing the  shock  of  the  paroxysm,  is  not  accelerated. 
The  bowels  usually  become  torpid ;  and  the  secretion 
of  urine  scanty. 

If  the  disease  be  not  exasperated  by  any  act  of  im- 
prudence or  bad  treatment,  no  interference  of  art 
will  be  required.  After  having  run  a  certain  course, 
it  will  spontaneously  subside.  In  the  children  of  the 
more  opulent,  the  period  of  recovery  is  often  acceler- 
ated by  the  application  of  a  pitch -plaster,  or  other 


*  It  is  worthy  of  particular  remark,  as  elucidating  the  influence  of  the  brain 
on  the  respiratory  organs  in  chincougb,  that  not  only  the  signs  of  the  cocbral 
congestion,  but  the  violence  of  the  cough  itself,  are  conspicuously  moderated  by 
the  nasal  hemorrhage. 
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stimulating  remedy,  to  the  spine,  or  by  removal  to  a 
purer  atmosphere.  The  illustration,  by  particular 
examples,  of  this  simple  form  of  Hooping- Cough,  its 
progress,  popular  treatment,  and  issue,  would  be  su- 
perfluous. They  are  every  where  to  be  seen.  If 
then  the  preceding  description  be  correct ; — if  it  ap- 
ply to  the  majority  of  cases  which  occur  in  this 
country, — the  inference  will  be  at  once  obvious : 
Hooping- Cough  is  not  essentially  a  febrile  affection. 

But  when  the  patient  possesses  an  irritable  or 
delicate  constitution,  or  evinces  any  marked  predis- 
position to  disease  ; — when  the  situation  where  he 
resides,  or  the  season  at  which  he  is  attacked  with 
Hooping-Cough,  is  unusually  damp,  or  cold  and  va- 
riable, and  sufficient  precaution  is  not  employed  to 
protect  him  from  its  influence  or  vicissitudes, — the 
disease  will  often  become  complicated  with,  or  con- 
verted into,  other  morbid  affections.  Of  such  com- 
plications and  conversions,  the  principal  are  active 
inflammation  of  the  air-passages  or  lungs,  and  con- 
gestive or  acute  diseases  of  the  brain.  And  all  these 
are,  in  general,  accompanied  by  fever,  not  purely 
mflammatory,  but  of  a  low  type,  and  consequently 
marked,  in  its  progress  and  close,  with  the  usual  signs 
of  extreme  debility  and  exhaustion. 

The  Inflammation  of  the  Air-passages  may  assume 
two  well-defined  varieties  of  external  character. 
By  the  observant  Dr.  Watt,  they  were  distinctly 
recognised  in  the  cases  of  his  unfortunate  children. 
In  one  of  these  varieties,  the  membrane  of  the  larynx 

2  A 
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and  superior  part  of  the  windpipe  seems  to  be  origin- 
ally or  principally  affected.     Great  difficulty,  from 
tumefaction  of  this  membrane  and  consequent  dim- 
inution of  the  aperture  of  the  glottis,  is  experienced 
in  respiration  ;    and  the  hoop  continues.     It  is,  in 
fact,  an  admixture  of  a  croup-like  affection  with  low 
fever.*     The  inflammation,  in  the  other  variety,  is 
exclusively  or  chiefly  confined  to  the  lower  portion 
of  the  windpipe  and  the  bronchial  tubes.     There  is 
no  hoop.    The  air  enters  with  facility  into  the  lungs ; 
but  respiration  is  performed  with  a  convulsive  effort. 
It  is  bronchial  inflammation  complicated  with  syno- 
chus.t     The  immediate  cause  of  death,  in  both 
varieties,  is  evidently  effusion  of  mucus  into  the  air- 
passages;  producing  suffocation,  or  fatal  torpor  of 
the  heart  or  brain  by  exclusion  of  the  pulmonary 
blood  from  the  vivifying  influence  of  the  external 
air  .J    The  state  of  the  tongue,  the  extreme  languor. 


•  A  striking  illustration  of  it  is  afforded  by  Dr.  Watt's  Second  Case.  Treatise, 
p.  123. 

t  It  is  exemplified  in  the  First  Case  detailed  by  Di".  Watt ;  and  in  tlie  subject 
of  the  slight  notice  immediately  following.    Treatise,  p.  103-122. 

t  Dr  Watt  distinctly  notices  the  dark  colour  of  the  blood  drawn  in  the  acute 
Bronchitis  consequent  on  Chincough ;  and  tlience  infers  the  existence  of  an  affi- 
nity  between  it  and  Typhus.    Treatise,  p.  120.   And  the  Reviewer  of  h.s  work. 
New  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  Vol.  VII.  p.  165,-inquires  whether  the  sin- 
gular condition  of  the  blood  may  not  be  attributed  to  the  conjoined 
disordered  respiration  and  the  morbid  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  rendered  im- 
pe^^^^^^^^^^^   effusion  into  the  air-ceils  and  bronchia,  and  thus  obstnictrng  the  ac 
:  s7  f  atmlpheric  air  to  the  blood  of  the  pulmonic  --'^-"^  ' "  ^^^-f^;*^/.^ 
adverting  to  the  state  of  the  bronchial  membrane  m  measles,  and  the 
aavcting  conditions  may  pi-cvail  so  far 

air-passages  with  mucus,  asseri»  inu"^ 
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loss  of  muscular  power  in  the  extremities,  and  stu- 
por in  the  intervals  of  the  paroxysms,  observed  in 
these  cases,  unquestionably  indicate  a  loaded  state 
of  the  cerebral  vessels,  as  it  commonly  existsi  n  low, 
or,  as  it  is  by  some  designated,  nervous  fever. 

In  children  predisposed  to  the  invasion  of  acute 
pulmonary  diseases.  Inflammation  sometimes  attacks 
the  External  Membrane,  but  more  frequently  the  Sub- 
stance, of  the  Lungs,  during  the  prevalence  of  hoop- 
ing-cough. Here  the  hoop  disappears ;  and  the 
characters  of  the  original  disease  are  lost  in  the  con- 
secutive affection.  The  fatal  issue  is  commonly  de- 
termined, in  the  first  case,  by  effusion  of  pus  or  serum 
into  the  chest;*  in  the  latter,  by  the  intensity  of 
vascular  re-action,  and  consequent  exhaustion  of  the 
vital  powers,  or  abscess. f     The  recurrence  of  the 


as  «  to  prevent  the  oxydation  of  the  blood  and  consequently  to  destroy  life," 
Medical  Intelligencer,  No.  VIII.  p.  197.— That  the  mucous  exudation,  consequent 
on  the  inaamed  state  of  the  respiratory  membrane  in  active  Bronchitis  from  Chin- 
cough  will  explain,  on  this  principle,  the  discoloration  of  the  blood  and  loss  of 
muscular  power,  which  so  strongly  arrested  the  attention  of  Dr.  Watt ;  and  the 
stupor  frequently  observed  in  this  disease,  no  one  who  has  deeply  reflected  on  the 
subject,  will  deny.  Yet,  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  pathological  knowledge, 
it  would,  perhaps,  be  unsafe  to  refer  the  severer  symptoms  and  fatal  issue  of  Mea- 
sles, Scarlatina,  and  Small-pox,  to  a  similar  cause.  Mr.  Alcock,  however,  is  en- 
titled to  great  credit  for  having  so  ably  directed  the  attention  of  professional  men 
to  this  important  and  neglected  subject. 

*  In  one  of  the  cases  recorded  by  Marcus,  the  pleura  and  pericardium  were 
found  slightly  inflamed  :  a.id  in  another,  by  Guibert,  the  pleura  is  described  as 
red,  thickened,  and  covercl  with  false  membrane;  and  two  pints  of  pus  were 
effused  into  the  left  cavity.  The  existence  of  extensive  pleuritic  adiiesiou  is  some- 
times observed  in  pulmonary  inflammation  consequent  on  chincoujii. 

t  See  the  cases  detailed  by  Dr.  Watt,  at  p.  159,— 177,— and  180,  of  his  Treat  he. 
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hoop  may,  generally,  be  hailed,  in  this  variety  of 
pulmonary  inflammation,  as  an  auspicious  sign.  The 
characters  of  the  disease,  it  may  be  remarked,  are 
not  so  active  and  prominent  in  this  as  in  ordinary 
cases  of  inflamed  lung  ;  nor  will  it  require,  or  admit 
of,  the  same  energy  in  the  employment  of  depleting 
remedies.  It  may  be  regarded  rather  as  a  conver- 
sion than  a  complication  of  Hooping-cough. 

Drowsiness,  languor,  and  diminished  sensibility  to 
external  impressions ;  and  violent  pain  with  increased 
heat  of  the  head,  inordinate  pulsation  of  the  carotid 
arteries,  and  all  the  other  signs  of  excessive  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  that  region,  signalize  the  perilous 
Cojigestion  of  the  Brain  ;  and  the  more  Acute  Cerebral 
Affection,  with  which  Hooping-cough  is  sometimes 
complicated.     These  violent  cerebral  complications 
are  most  frequently  observed  in  large-headed  and 
intelligent  children.    They  terminate  fatally  by  apo- 
plexy, or  stupor  and  convulsion.    After  death  deter- 
mined by  the  former,  extravasation  of  blood  upon  or 
within  the  substance  of  the  brain  will  be  discover- 
ed      by  the  latter,  a  loaded  condition  of  the  blood- 
vessels, or  membranous  inflammation  and  effusion 
of  serum  into  the  cavities,  of  the  organ.f 


*  This  is  a  ter„,.uation,  of  rare  occurrence.  T.o  instance  of  it  elucidated  by 
dissection,  exists  in  the  various  works  wh.h  the  wr.ter  has  consulted. 

,  rr,,.-  ,      „  Tv««/ite  T)  141.   The  child  died  from  epilepsy, 

t  See  Dr.  Watt's  ^^^^^^^l^  Ups  aud  c.re.ui.ies.  "  The  veins 
after  lying  m  a  torp.d  state  w,th  ^'^  <^     «      „  \  ^^^^  a  by 

•Tcr  the  surface  of  the  braui  were  ve.  y  tu.  gid .     in  ano 
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There  is  yet  another  striking  variety  of  the  cerebral 
complication  of  Hooping-cough,  which  requires  a 
transient  notice.  In  this,  the  affection  of  the  brain, 
constantly  although  less  conspicuously  marked  than 
in  the  preceding,  induces  neither  apoplexy  nor  con- 
vulsion. The  patient  has  to  struggle  against, — and  usu- 
ally sinks  under, — a  complication  of  synochus  with 
hooping-cough.  Instances  of  it  are  not  uncommon. 
It  most  frequently  occurs  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor, 
during  seasons  and  under  circumstances  favourable 
to  the  development  of  low  fever.* 

Such  are  the  affections  most  frequently  complica- 
ted with,  or  directly  consequent,  on  chincough.'j'  To 
the  common  neglect  of  not  separating  and  distinguish- 
ing these  from  the  disease  in  its  simple  and  original 


epilepsy  dui-ino^  chincougb,  Treatise,  p.  156, — "  the  veins  on  the  surface  of  the 
brain  appeared  to  be  remarkably  distended  with  a  very  dark-coloured  blood."  See 
also  the  Cases  by  Desruelles,  Traite,  p.  139,-142 ;  and  that  recorded  by  Guibert, 
Recherchcs,  p.  214-  Death  by  stupor  or  convulsion  is  a  very  common  occur- 
rence in  chincough  ;  but  the  fatal  event  is  often  referred  to  a  pulmonary  or  intes- 
tinal source  :  and  the  condition  of  the  brain  therefore  neglected  or  superficially 
examined.  Whenever  these  sigpns  have  preceded  death  in  chincough,  cerebral  con- 
gestion or  effusion  will  most  certainly  be  discovered  on  careful  inspection. 

*  See  a  Case  detailed  in  the  Neio  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  Vol.  VIII.  p. 
198. 

t  Acute  intestinal  affections  sometimes  supervene  and  destroy  life  in  Hoopinff- 
Cough.  This  «  Gastro-bronchial  Inflammation"  is  well  exemplified  by  the  Cases 
given  at  p.  217,  and  220,  of  Guibert's  Recherchcs.  It  is,  howc\  'er,  a  more  rare 
complication  than  the  others  which  have  been  described.  Ulcerations  of  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane  most  frequently  occur  in  combination  with  abscess, 
or  tubercles,  of  the  lungs.— Inflammation  of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  heart 
and  aorta  is  also  stated  by  Guibert  to  have  existed  in  a  Case  where  measles  suc- 
ceeded chincough.  The  bronchial  membrane  wa'  here  slightly  inflamed  ;  and  the 
"  bronchial  divisions  rather  larger  than  ordinary." 
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form,  all  the  strange  diversities  of  opinion  which  have 
prevailed  respecting  its  nature,  and  the  fatal  errors 
committed  in  its  treatment,  may  be  clearly  ascribed. 
And  no  fact  in  the  progress  or  termination  of  Hoop- 
ina-couR-h  has  been  observed  ; — no  view,  at  all  cor- 
rect,  of  its  character  been  taken ;— no  remedy  opposed 
with  success  to  its  ravages,— which,  however  appar- 
ently inconsistent  and  contradictory,  may  not  be 
reconciled  by  this  rigorous  analysis,  and  the  conse- 
quent tracing  of  the  disease  to  its  real  source. 

Hooping-Cough  consists  originally  and  essentially 
in  a  local  and  probably  specific*  inflammation  of  the 
membrane  of  the  air-passages.  It  speedily  becomes 
complicated  with  cerebral  congestion ;  and  then  as- 
sumes the  convulsive  character.  During  the  violent 
paroxysms  of  the  cough,  the  blood  is  propelled  in 
undue  quantity  and  with  increased  impetus  to  the 
briin ;  and  the  irritated  and  loaded  organ  re-acts  with 
auo-mented  violence  on  the  local  malady.t  Numer- 


*  The  specific  character  of  the  bronchial  inflammation  in  chincough  is  denied 
by  writers,  of  great  authority.  Yet  when  the.  circumstance  of  its  attacku.^^  an 
individual  only  once  during  life  is  recollected ;  and  the  clearest  evidence  of  .ts 
occasionally  infectious  nature  may  be  adduced;  the  consistency  of  such  an  opm.on 
with  these  facts  becomes  somewhat  incomprehensible. 

t  The  following  Extract  from  the  work  of  Desruelles ;  which  the  present  wri- 
ter had  not  seen  until  long  after  this  portion  of  his  subject  was  an-anged  for  pub- 
;Lion,e.hibitssucha— 

Z^^X^^^  cerebral  irritation.    The  inflam.na.on 

in  tact,  ony  „,:„itive  •  the  irritation  of  the  brain,  consecutive.  hile 

f.f  Mip  bronchia  18 always  primitive ,  xuc" 111  >  ,  i;„ 
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oils  facts  in  the  history  of  Chincough  are  illustrated 
by  this  view.  Of  these,  the  most  striking  are, — 
the  absence  of  the  convulsive  character  in  the  other 
inflammations  of  the  air-passages  not  complicated 
with  cerebral  irritation: — the  existence  of  the  ce- 
rebral symptoms  invariably  observed  in  even  the 
mildest  form  of  chincough  : — the  frequency  of  nasal 
hemorrhage ;  and  the  marked  relief  of  the  bronchial 
affection  resulting  from  it : — the  notorious  tendency 
of  the  brain  to  active  disease  in  hooping-cough ;  from 
which  some  writers  have  been  led  erroneously  to  in- 
fer that  the  latter  is  simply  a  cerebral  affection :— and, 
lastly,  the  maintenance  of  the  convulsive  character 
long  after  every  trace  of  the  original  inflammation  of 
the  respiratory  membrane  has  disappeared;*  and  the 
final  removal  of  the  disease,  at  that  period,  by  spinal 
irritants,  powerful  moral  impressions,  or  other  agents 
which  can  exert  no  direct  influence  upon  the  bron- 
chial membrane,  or  on  any  other  organs,  except  the 
spinal  marrow  and  the  brain. 

Hooping-Cough,  in  its  more  simple  form,  rarely 


into  spasmodic  action  under  the  influence  of  the  cerebral  irritation,  the  cough 
changes  its  character  and  becomes  convulsive."  Work  quoted,  p.  77.— Hence  tlie 
French  writer  proposes  to  designate  this  disease,  Broncho-Cephalitis. 

*  This  clearly  explains  one  of  the  sources  from  which  error  has  arisen  in  inves- 
tigations of  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  Chincough.  A  child  is  destroyed  by  an  af- 
fection of  the  brain,  connected  with  the  disease  iu  its  latter  stages  ;  and  consc- 
qnently  after  every  visible  trace  of  the  bronchial  inflammation  has  disappea»-ed. 
On  dissection,  the  bronchial  membrane  is  found  in  a  natural  condition  :  and  hence 
an  apparently  correct  although  erroneous  inference  may  be  drawn  that  a  morbid 
state  of  this  membrane  constitutes  no  essential  character  of  Hooping-Cough. 
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destroys  life.*    Dependent  like  many  other  convul- 
sive affections,  upon  increased  activity  or  fullness  of 
the  vascular  system,  it  will  yield  with  equal  facility  to 
abstinence  and  depleting  remedies.    When  compli- 
cated, however,  with  acute  affections  of  the  brain, 
extensive  irritation  of  the  bronchial  membrane  or  the 
bowels,  or  converted  into  pulmonary  inflammation, 
it  acquires  at  once  a  formidable  and  often  fatal  cha- 
racter ;  and  will  demand,  with  great  vigilance  and 
energy,  a  variation  of  practice  precisely  correspond- 
ing with  such  change.    It  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  treatment  of  chincough  must  be  governed, 
not  by  the  name,  but  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
disease,  and  by  the  peculiar  nature  and  severity  of 
its  various  complications. 

The  Remote  Consequences  of  Hooping-cough  are 
most  commonly  morbid  affections  of  the  lungs,  heart, 
and  various  portions  or  appendages  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  They  do  not  materially  differ  in  character  or 
termination  from  similar  diseases  of  the  respective 
organs  induced  by  other  causes. 

In  young  and  delicate  subjects  originally  prone  to 
the  formation  of  tubercles.  Pulmonary  Consumption  is 


*  Children  are  said  by  Desruelles,  TraiU,  p.  130-to  have  sometimes  died  from 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  glottis,  and  consequent  suffocation,  Ammg  a  violent 
«aroxysra  of  chincough.  In  the  absence  of  all  specific  assertion,  ho>revcr,  the 
event  may  be  regarded  as  very  uncommon.  «  Chineougrh."  he  subsequently  adds, 
T,  164  «  is  not  itself  fatal.  Tliis  unfortunate  issue  is  always  the  result  of  acute 
Phlegmasia  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  or  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and 
intestinal  canal." 
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a  frequent  consequence  of  chincough.  Like  Measles 
or  other  severe  disease,  it  operates  by  awakening  into 
activity  a  dormant  predisposition.  Under  circum- 
stances favourable  to  their  development,  symptoms 
of  Consumption  will  sometimes  be  observed  from  the 
commencement  of  Chincough. 

Organic  Disease  of  the  Heart,  although  less  fre- 
quent, is  not  rare.  Obstruction  of  the  blood  in  the 
right  cavities  of  the  heart,  from  the  gorged  state  of 
the  pulmonary  vessels,  or  from  sudden  and  frequent 
disturbance  of  the  circulation  during  the  violent  par- 
oxysms of  the  cough,  may  be  regarded  as  its  imme- 
diate cause;  and  dilatation  of  the  cavities  of  the 
organ,  one  of  its  most  common  forms.  It  is  frequent- 
ly neglected  or  mistaken  in  its  origin ;  and  sometimes 
aggravated  by  improper  treatment.  At  a  more  ad- 
vanced period,  however,  the  phenomena  which  it 
presents,  independently  on  the  dropsical  symptoms 
forming  its  usual  complication,  become  so  strongly 
marked  as  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  continued 
error.    Its  termination  is,  of  course,  invariably  fatal.* 


A  thni  delicate-looking  boy  was  seized,  on  recovery  from  severe  chincouo-h, 
with  shortness  of  breathing,  violent  palpitations  of  the  heart,  and  occasional  spU- 
.ng  of  blood.  Attributed  to  debility,  these  symptoms  were  only  exasperated  by 
the  active  exercise  and  nutritious  diet  which  such  views  naturally  suggested.  He 
now  came  under  the  writer's  observation:  and  the  following  are  die  symptoms 
winch  the  boy  exhibited  in  March,  1824.  Pulsations  of  the  heart  unusually  strong 
extensive,  and  irregular,  but  not  intermittent ;  stroke  of  the  artery  at  the  wrist 
small,  fluttering,  variable  ;-of  the  carotid,  full  and  throbbing;  an  undulating 

ToT  T  TT'  '  ^"""^  '■'"••^^  -P-->'y  i"  the 

cg.on  of  the  heart;  respaation  quick,  and  distressingly  hurried  by  exercise  or 
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Dropsy  of  the  pericardium  is  also  discovered  in  the 
majority  of  cases  of  death  during  chincough.  The 
unfortunate  issue  is  probably  sometimes  determined 
by  this  effusion.  The  mode  of  its  production  is  not 
evident.* 

Chronic  Lrftmmnation  of  the  Mucous  Memhraiie  of 
the  Bowels,  with  Induration  and  Enlargement  of  the 
Mesenteric  Glands,  occasionally  terminating  in  Ulcer- 
ation or  Abscess,  and  Morbid  Alterations  of  the  Liver 
and  Spleen,  are  no  uncommon  consequences  of  severe 
or  protracted  Hooping-cough.  Of  these  consecutive 
affections  the  eleven  histories  reviewed  by  Dr.  Watt 


mental  emotion;  cough  hard,  frequent,  harassing;,  invariably  provoked  by  deep 
inspiration  ;  the  secretion  from  the  bronchia  expectorated  with  difficulty,  and  oc- 
calnally  streaked  with  blood  ;  skin  warm  and  dry  ;  appetite  keen  ;  thrrst  urgent; 
bowels  torpid;  urine  scanty  ;  cheeks  and  ankles  sl.ghtly  oedematous;  redrna  .oa 
on  the  back  alone  practicable.    The  case  was  at  once  pronounced  to  be  ddatatioa 
of  the  heart,  with  congestion  of  the  lungs;  and  its  fatal  tex-mination  m  dropsy 
predicted.    Warm  air,  repose,  abstinence,  purgatives,  and  diuretics  especially  the 
Foxglove,  were  prescribed  with  great  benefit.    The  cough,  hemorrhage,  and 
CBdema,  nearly  disappeared  during  the  summer ;  and  the  palpitations  were  slighter 
1  lesl  frenuent.   As  autumn  approached,  all  the  symptoms  recurred  m  an  ag- 
gravated form.   The  pulsations  of  the  heart  became  so  violent  as  to  be  visible 
'Tat  distance  from  the  sofa  on  which  the  poor  boy  reclined.    General  dropsy 
Acceded ;  and,  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  the  painful  struggle  terminated  in 

*  In  six  of  the  eleven  cases  of  dissection  described  or  collected  by  Dr.  Watt, 

the  existence  of  this  curious  complication  is  expressly  noticed ;  and  in  two  of  the 

r  la^ing  five,  the  state  of  the  pericardium  is  not  mentioned.  The  large  quanti  y 

ofTuid  frennently  discovered,  militates  against  the  supposition  that  it  is  mere  y 
of  fluid  fieqnent  y  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^,,1 

'       72  tt  Ls^o^^^^^^^^  the  limpid  colour  of  the  sernm,  concur 

:n:rtr2iotbethepro^o~^ 

melted.  aSthough  certainly  plausible,  is,  at  present,  mere  hypothcs.s. 


a  gi 
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present  several  examples.  It  is  highly  important 
that,  in  all  such  cases,  the  existence  of  the  disease 
should  be  detected  at  its  commencement ;  and  by- 
cautious  examination  of  the  abdomen  and  occasional 
inspection  of  the  evacuations,  the  requisite  knowledge 
may,  in  any  given  instance,  be  vs^ith  great  certainty 
acquired.  At  that  period  alone,  can  a  plan  of  treat- 
ment be  instituted  with  confident  prospect  of  suc- 
cess; and  the  vigilance  of  the  physician  will  often 
be  rewarded  by  the  rescue  of  his  patient  from  the 
miseries  of  a  painful,  or  hopeless,  and  protracted 
struggle- 
To  render  the  preceding  sketch  of  Chincough  as 
perfect  as  the  restricted  objects  and  limits  of  a  Popu- 
lar Essay  will  allow,  the  Treatment  of  the  disease,  its 
complications  and  consequences,  will  now  be  cur- 
sorily reviewed.  This  object  may  be  most  conveni- 
ently attained  by  discussing  in  succession  the  princi- 
pal remedies  which  have  been  employed  in  Hooping- 
Cough ;  and  determining  their  precise  value,  and  the 
peculiar  cases  and  circumstances  of  the  disease,  to 
which  they  are  respectively  applicable.  Of  these 
remedies.  Blood-letting,  Counter-irritants,  Emetics, 
Purgatives,  Diuretics,— Alkaline,  Narcotic,  and  To- 
nic Agents,— Temperature,  Change  of  Air,  and  Diet, 
—will  alone  require  a  brief  examination. 

Blood-letting  is  either  general  or  local.  In  the  first, 
blood  is  drawn  from  a  large  vein,  usually  of  the  arm : 
m  the  latter,  from  the  minute  vessels  of  the  skin  by 
leeches  or  cupping.    But  in  affections  of  the  brain, 
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or  diseases  complicated  with  cerebral  congestion,  the 
advantages  of  both  may  be  combined  without  the 
loss  of  strength  attendant  on  the  one, — or  of  time,  up- 
on the  other, — by  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  tem- 
poral  artery  or  external  jugular  vein.  For- obvious 
reasons,  this  operation  will  frequently  be  entitled  to 
preference  in  the  severer  forms  of  disease  compli- 
cated with  Chincough. 

General  blood-letting  is  not  usually  indicated  in 
simple  Chincough,  Application  of  leeches  to  the 
throat  and  occiput  or  temples  will  almost  invariably 
suffice  to  mitigate  the  signs  of  local  inflammation,  and 
avert  the  assumption  of  its  more  active  character.* 
But  when  the  brain  becomes  greatly  loaded  and  op- 
pressed ;  when  pulmonary  hemorrhage  or  any  symp- 
tom, indicative  of  impending  or  actual  inflammation 
of  the  bronchia  or  lungs  appears,  local  depletion 
must  no  longer  be  relied  upon.  In  either  of  these 
contingencies,  the  method  of  abstraction,  just  re- 
commended, will  afl'ord  far  more  prompt  and  perma- 
nent relief  than  common  blood-letting.  Even  when 
for  the  relief  of  active  disease  in  the  lungs  or  pleura, 
the  topical  loss  of  blood  becomes  necessary,  it  will 
be  taken  with  greater  advantage  posteriorly  between 


*  Abstraction  of  blood  from  the  head  by  leeches  appears  to  hare  been  pre- 
scribed by  Desruellcs,  with  most  striking  benefit,  in  the  severer  forms  of  sunple 
chincough  and  in  some  of  its  complications.  The  experience  of  the  writer  is 
equally  favourable  to  this  remedy.  In  several  cases  of  recent  occurrence,  the 
bronchial  symptoms  have  been  directly  relieved,  and  a  menaced  extension  of  the 
inflammatory  action  evidently  averted,  by  it. 
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the  slioiilder-blades  than  from  the  anterior  region  of 
the  ohest;  for,  while  relieving  the  lungs,  abstraction, 
thus  practised,  will,  at  the  same  time,  unload  the 
vessels  of  the  spinal  chord;  and,  indirectly,  those  of 
the  brain  continuous  with  it.*  The  exhaustion  which 
occurs  towards  the  close  of  the  severer  complications 
of  chincough  should,  however,  be  constantly  recol- 
lected. Such  provident  anticipation  will  prevent  the 
abuse  of  this  most  valuable  remedy  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  disease.  At  a  more  advanced  period, 
even  a  modorate  blood-letting  may  be  destructive. f 
Counter- Irritants,  as  blisters,  antimonial,  and  other 
stitnulating  agents,  are  invariably  serviceable  in  sim- 
ple Chincough.  Popular  experience  has,  however, 
long  since  discovered  that  such  remedies  produce 
greater  benefit  when  employed  on  the  spine  than  on 
any  other  part.  The  celebrity  acquired  by  certain 
empirical  J  remedies  is  alone  explicable  on  this  prin- 


*  This  observation  holds  equally  g-ood,  with  i-espcct  both  to  blood-letting'  and 
blistering^,  in  those  cases  of  common  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  pleura,  where 
cerebral  congestion  has  existed  from  the  commencement ;  or  the  brain  has  subse- 
quently taken  the  alarm,  and  re-acted  on  the  pulmonary  disease. 

t  Violent  pulmonary  inflammation,  consequent  on  chincough,  attacked  a  girl, 
aged  4,  in  the  spring  of  1810.  The  difiiculty  of  breathing  was  so  urgent  as  to 
menace  suffocation,  Leeching  and  blistering  had  been  tried  without  relief.  Four 
ounces  of  blood  were  therefore  taken  from  the  arm  :  and,  ere  the  bandage  could 
be  adjusted,  the  child  died. 

%  As  Roche's  Embrocation;  the  active  ingredient  of  which  is  Antimony,  the 
Cantharis,  or  other  powerful  stimulant.  Dr.  Sanders,  of  Edinburgh,  to  whom  the 
profession  is  so  deeply  indebted  for  the  light  which  he  has  thrown  on  diseases  of 
the  cerebral  mass,  is  said  to  treat  cliincough  prujcipally  by  spinal  frictions.  Ac- 
cording to  the  writer's  experience,  these  remedies  operate  with  greater  certainty 
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ciple.    And  the  fact  may  be  regarded  as  affording 
strong  collateral  evidence  that  chincough  is  essen- 
tially connected  with  a  morbid  condition  of  the  cere- 
bral mass.    In  complications  of  this  disease  with 
acute  affections  of  the  bronchia  or  brain,  the  appli- 
cation of  blisters  to  the  spine  or  head  must,  in  gene- 
ral, be  preceded  by  -  blood-letting  and  intestinal 
evacuants.    Where  extreme  debility  or  exhaustion 
occurs,  unaccompanied  by  decided  signs  of  local 
inflammation  or  congestion,  the  irritation  and  loss  of 
power  consequent  on  blistering,  may  prove  injurious. 
In  this  case,  however,  as  in  simple  chincough,  bene- 
fit may  result  from  the  application  of  a  stimulating 
plaster  between  the  shoulder-blades. 

An  Emetic  should  usually  be  given  at  the  onset  of 
this  as  of  many  other  diseases.  In  simple  Chincough, 
where  expectoration  is  difficult,  or  vomiting  does  not 
spontaneously  occur  at  the  close  of  the  paroxysm, 
this  evacuant  may  be  prescribed,  and  occasionally 
repeated,  with  signal  relief.  But  in  acute  affections 
of  the  respiratory  organs  or  brain  complicated  with 
hooping-cough,  or  in  the  exhaustion  which  frequently 
marks  their  close,  the  operation  of  an  emetic  would 
infallibly  aggravate  the  pulmonary  or  cerebral  irrita- 
tion; or  produce  fatal  expenditure  of  the  already 
sinking  energies  of  life*. 

at  the  period  when  the  more  active  bronchial  symptoms  have  subsided ;  and  the 
disease  has  consequently  assumed  its  purely  convulsive  character. 

»  The  injurious  consequences  of  the  indiscriminate  pi-escription  of  Emetics,  in 
chincough,  and  especially  in  .its  cerebral  complications,  are  very  strongly  insisted 
Bpyn  by  Dcsruelles. 
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Torpor  of  the  bowels  is  an  almost  invariable  at- 
tendant upon  Cliincough  under  every  variety  of  cir- 
cumstance and  complication.  There  exists  no  symp- 
tom in  the  removal  of  which,  greater  difficulty  is 
usually  experienced.  Drastic  Purgatives,  the  most 
powerful,  frequently  fail  of  effect  when  the  oppressed 
state  of  the  brain  has  not  been  relieved .  This  done, 
a  mild  and  simple  aperient  will  obtain  evacuations 
which  the  severest  remedies  previously  administered, 
had  not  been  able  to  provoke.  Paradoxical  as  it  may 
appear,  blood-letting  and  blistering  constitute  in  this, 
as  in  paralysis  and  many  other  cerebral  affections, 
the  most  effective  intestinal  evacuants.*  Depletion, 
under  such  circumstances,  probably  operates  by  un- 
loading the  brain,  and  thus  restoring  to  the  intestinal 
canal  its  interrupted  supply  of  nervous  power.  How- 
ever this  be,  the  fact  is  incontrovertible.  In  a  tone 
of  amusing  simplicity  and  wonder  it  has  been  noticed 
by  Dr.  Watt;  without  any  attempt  at  explanation. 
Looseness  of  the  bowels,  occurring  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  simple  chincough,  will  mitigate  the  seve- 
rity, and  shorten  the  duration,  of  the  disease.  Such 
a  symptom,  in  the  concluding  stage  of  its  complica- 
tion with  low  fever,  must  obviously  be  unfavourable ; 
and  the  involuntary  discharge  of  feces  generally  fatal. 


*  There  are  many  morbid  affections  essentially  dependent  on,  or  connected  with, 
cerebral  congrstion  •,  in  which  no  piirg^ativc  will  operate  with  certainty  or  effect, 
until  the  vessels  of  the  brain  have  been  unloaded.  This  is  a  practical  truth  as  va- 
luable as  generally  unknown. 
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The  inactivity  of  the  kidneys  observed  in  Chin- 
cough  is  probably  explicable  on  the  same  principle 
as  that  of  the  bowels.*    The  violence  of  the  par- 
oxysm and  the  oppression  of  the  brain  will,  at  all 
events,  be  more  strongly-marked  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  scantiness  of  the  urinary  secretion.  The  cases, 
recorded  by  Dr.  Watt,  may  be  cited  in  confirmation 
of  this  fact ;  and  common  experience  attests  its  accu- 
racy.   The  relief  consequent  on  an  increased  flow 
of  urine,  could  not  long  escape  observation.  This 
suggested  the  employment  of  various  Diuretics,  and 
particularly  the  internal  use  of  the  Cantharis,  in 
Hooping-Cough.    The  success  is  clearly  she^vn  by 
the  prevalence  of  the  practice.   When  acute  diseases 
of  the  breast  or  brain  are  complicated  with  chin- 
cough,  or  even  when  the  occurrence  of  such  compli- 
cation is  menaced,  the  exhibition  of  an  active  stimu- 
lant like  the  Blistering-fly,  would  be  obviously  im- 
proper.   But  in  simple  Chincough,  or  in  cases  where 
the  disease,  after  reduction  of  the  inflammatory 
symptoms,  has  resumed  its  simple  character,  the  re- 
medy may  be  administered  with  perfect  safety  and 
success.    The  most  admirable  eff'ects  will  result  from 
a  combination  of  Tincture  of  Cantharides  with  other 
stimulants  and  tonics  in  the  exhaustion  which  sig- 


*  Scantiness  of  urine  forms  a  prominent  and  unfavourable  symptom  in  divers 
cerebral  diseases.  It  not  only  indicates  great  disturbance  of  the  brain;  but  tbe 
existing  morbid  state  is  much  aggravated  by  the  failure  of  the  wonted  excretion. 
Total  suppression  of  urine,  dependent  on  cerebral  congestion,  is  almost  mvanably 
the  precursor  of  fatal  apoplexy. 
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nalizes  the  latter  stages  of  the  acute  affections  fre- 
quently complicated  with  Chincoiigh. 

AlJcaUne  Remedies  will  generally  be  found  service- 
able in  simple  Hooping-cough.  They  correct  the  dis- 
position to  acescency  of  the  food  which  often  prevails 
in  this  disease ;  and  obviate  the  distension  of  the  sto- 
mach by  which  the  cough  is  excited,  and  the  violence 
of  its  paroxysm  invariably  aggravated.  They,  more- 
over, operate  beneficially  by  stimulating  the  kidneys 
to  increased  action.  In  the  severe  and  active  com- 
plications of  the  disease,  they  must  commonly  yield 
to,  but  may  sometimes  be  judiciously  combined  with, 
more  powerful  agents. 

Narcotics,  *  among  which  Opium  occupies  a  pre-em- 
inent rank,  are  not  generally  applicable  to  the  treat- 
ment of  simple  Chincough.  While  tranquillizing  the 
cough,  they  sustain  or  aggravate  that  loaded  condi- 


»  Among  the  Narcotics  and  Sedatives,  in  addition  to  opium,  may  be  enumerated 
the  Extracts  of  the  Papaver  somniferum,  Atropa  Belladonna,  Hyoscyamus  nU 
aer,  Conium  maculatuvi,  Datura  stramoiiium,  Lactuca  saliva,  and  Aconitum 
napellus;  and  the  Hydrocyanic  Acid.  Of  all  the  preparations  of  Opium,  the 
Liquor  sedativus,  the  Acetate  of  Morphia,  and  the  celebrated  "  Black  Drop;' 
are  perhaps  entitled  to  preference,  in  Chincou-h  ;  as  not  inducing  the  constipa- 
tion and  stupor  which  succeed  the  employment  of  Opium  itself.  The  Belladonna, 
from  invariably  deranging  the  functions  of  the  brain,  is  far  less  eligible  than  tlie 
Hyoscyamus  or  Conium.  Its  use  is  strongly  denounced  by  Desruelles.  lu  the 
sedative  properties  of  the  Stramonium  and  Lactucarium  (See  the  late  Dr.  Dun- 
can's  Ohserimtions  on  Pulmonanj  Consumption,  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1813),  the  pre- 
sent writer  has  been  disappointed:  in  those  of  the  AconUe,  he  is  without  expe- 
rience. For  reasons  which  they  who  are  acquainted  witli  the  operation  of  Prus. 
SIC  Acid,  on  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  will  at  once  descry,  it  appears  pccu- 
l»arly  entitled  to  trial  in  cases  of  Chincough,  requiring  a  sedative  remedy. 

2  c 
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tion  of  the  brain  which  essentially  exists  with  it;  and 
increase  the  natural  tendency  to  constipation  of  the 
bowels.    Thus,  temporary  relief  is  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  consequent  suffering.    In  those  instances 
of  more  active  cerebral  disease  which  have  already 
been  described,  the  employment  of  Opium  must  ob- 
viously be  inadmissible.  But  great  benefit  will  result 
from  its  use,  after  due  depletion,  in  the  acute  bron- 
chial and  pulmonary  affections  connected  with  chin- 
cough.     And  the  restlessness  and  languor  which 
mark  the  close  of  a  protracted  struggle;  will  be  con-, 
spicuously  relieved  by  the  influence  of  opiates;  es- 
pecially if  it  be  accompanied  with  exhausting  diar- 
rhoea.   To  the  external  application  of  liniment  or 
plaster  of  opium  there  can  exist  no  objection  in  any- 
stage  or  variety  of  Hooping-cough. 

For  reparation  of  the  loss  of  power  sometimes  ob- 
served in  the  latter  stage  of  simple  Chincough,  and 
always  at  the  close  of  the  active  periods  of  its  differ- 
ent complications,  Tonic  Remedies  may  be  employed 
with  excellent  effect.  The  period  for  their  admin- 
istration will  be  here,  as  in  common  low  fever,  cor- 
rectly indicated  by  the  condition  of  the  skin  and 
tongue.  Of  these  remedies,  the  Cinchona-bark  and 
the  invaluable  Sulphate  of  Quinia  which  it  affords, 
preparations  of  Iron  or  Zinc,  combined  with  Cantha- 
rides,  exposure  to  fresh  air,  and  cold  ablution,  are 
best  entitled  to  confidence. 

Nothing  in  the  Treatment  of  Chincough  has  given 
rise  to  greater  diversity  of  opinion,  than  the  Lif  ueucc 
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of  Tejnperatiire,    By  some  physicians,  respiration  of 
warm  air  is,  in  all  cases,  confidently  enjoined:  others 
as  zealously  and  indiscriminately  recommend  expo- 
sure to  a  cold  atmosphere.    Many,  again,  confound- 
ed by  the  very  opposite  effects  which  temperature  has 
produced  upon  different  cases  of  chincough ;  and 
disinclined  from  mental  constitution  or  habit,  to  trace 
the  apparent  incongruities  to  their  real  source,  have 
boldly  pronounced  it  an  object  of  utter  indifference. 
These  discrepancies  are  more  easy  of  reconciliation 
than  may,  at  first  sight,  be  imagined.    The  regula- 
tion of  temperature,  like  the  prescription  of  all  other 
remedies  in  Chincough,  should  be  governed  by  the 
precise  variety  of  character  and  complication  which 
the  disease,  in  any  individual  case,  assumes  :  for  a 
condition  of  the  atmosphere,  correctly  applicable  to 
to  the  treatment  of  one  stage  or  variety  of  the  affec- 
tion, will  be  equally  injurious  in  others.     Thus,  in 
simple  Chincough,  of  common  severity,  free  exposure 
to  the  air  is  salutary:   provided  the  situation  and 
season  are  favourable,  and  due  precaution  be  taken 
to  guard  against  abrupt  vicissitudes.     But  when,  in 
the  progress  of  the  affection,  pulmonary  inflammation 
or  hemorrhage,  terminating  in  consumption,  is  men- 
aced, or  has  actually  taken  place  ;   confinement  to  a 
vrarm  and  equable  temperature  will  form  one  of  the 
most  essential  points  of  the  treatment  :*  while,  in 


*  A  young  lady  pale,  thin,  and  delicate,  was  seized,  in  winter,  with  severe 
[oopiiiff-coug'h.   Signs  of  debility  being  observed  or  apprehended,  tonics  ivud  ex. 
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the  bronchitis  or  cerebral  affections  attended  with 
low  fever,  the  free  admission  of  cool  and  fresh  air 
will  be  as  distinctly  indicated. 

Change  of  Air,  respecting  which  so  much  has  been 
written  and  said  in  the  treatment  of  Hooping-cough, 
may  be  prescribed  with  benefit  when  the  violence  of 
the  disease  has  past;  especially  if  the  place  of  desti- 
nation for  the  invalid  be  judiciously  chosen.  Purity 
and  dryness  of  atmosphere  are  the  obvious  principles 
by  which  the  selection  should  be  governed.     But  it 
is  probable  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  au- 
spicious result  may  not  be  exclusively  attributable 
to  aerial  influence.    The  powerful  impression,  made 
upon  the  brain  and  nervous  system  by  novelty  of 
situation  and  external  objects,  should  be  duly  esti- 
mated.   The  effect  of  moral  agents  in  breaking  asun- 
der the  links  of  morbid  association  is  well  known. 
Thus,  a  sudden  impulse  of  terror  or  surprize  has 


ercise  were  prescribed.  The  cough  subsequently  became  most  violent  and  dis- 
tiessino-;  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  heat  and  soreness  in  the  chest,  occasional 
expectoration  of  blood,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  the  febrile  state.  By  the  direc- 
tions of  the  writer,  she  was  now  put  upon  abstinent  diet,  leeched,  blistered,  and 
constantly  confined  to  a  regulated  temperature  of  64o-  Under  this  system,  all  the 
more  formidable  symptoms  slowly  but  gradually  gave  way.  When  spring  had 
sufficiently  advanced,  the  patient  was  released  from  confinement ;  and  returned, 
some  weeks  afterwards,  from  an  excursion  to  Ihc  south,  in  perfect  health.  A  case, 
nearly  similar,  occurred  during  the  past  winter.  Here,  however,  the  pulmonary 
symptoms  were  less  violent ;  the  inflammation  clearly  confined  to  the  summit  of 
the  windpipe;  and  the  head  more  decidedly  affected.  Leeches  to  the  throat  and 
occiput,  blistering,  abstinence,  sedative.,  and  warm  air,  were  employed  with 
more  promptly  conspicuous  benefit,  than  ia  Uie  last  case:  and  theUdyisnow 
(February  1829)  convalescent. 
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sometimes  arrested  suddenly,  and  even  permanently, 
the  paroxysm  of  chincough  in  the  decline  of  the  dis- 
ease. From  a  change  of  residence  in  its  earlier  stages, 
particularly  when  the  season  is  unfavourable,  and 
the  choice  of  situation  erroneous,  acute  bronchial  or 
pulmonary  inflammation  has  occasionally  resulted 
with  all  its  dangerous  and  distressing  consequences, 
in  Chincough. f 

The  Dietetic  Restrictions,  applicable  to  Hooping- 
cough,  in  its  various  complications,  should  be  gov- 
erned by  the  following  principles  : — In  all  cases,  the 
quantity  of  the  alimentary  substances  allowed,  should 
be  so  moderate  as  not  to  distend  the  stomach  by  their 
bulk  ; — the  quality  such  as  will  not  induce  fermen- 
tation and  consequent  evolution  of  gas,  or  otherwise 
derange  the  organ  :  for  by  fullness,  or  derangement  of 
its  functions,  the  bronchial  and  cerebral  affections  will 
be  invariably  aggravated. — In  simple  chincough,  the 
food  should  be  light,  unstimulating,  and  gelatinous. — 
In  the  severer  forms  of  complication  with  active  bron- 
chial or  cerebral  inflammation,  and  especially  during 
the  early  stage,  the  most  rigorous  abstinence  should 
be  observed.  The  strength  will  be  best  sustained 
by  plain  broths  and  jellies  in  the  progress  of  the  strug- 
gle.—To  recruit  the  forces  of  the  system,  when  the 


*  A  little  boy,  suffering  from  chincoug'li,  of  common  severity,  during  winter, 
was  injudiciously  removed  from  a  comparatively  fuvouraljle  to  a  cold  and  damp 
situation  10  miles  distant.  Next  day,  violent  symptoms  of  pulmonary  inflamma- 
tion came  on ;  and  were  only  subdued  by  the  most  active  treatment. 
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violence  of  the  disease  in  its  simple  or  complicated 
forms  is  past,  plain  animal  food  should  be  selected. 
It  possesses  the  advantage  of  combining  highly  nu- 
tritious properties  with  smallness  of  volume  and  in- 
aptitude to  ferment.  But  great  caution  and  forbear- 
ance, with  respect  to  food,  should  be  exercised  at 
this  period.  On  recovery  from  chincough,  as  from 
many  other  diseases,  the  appetite  is  commonly  vora- 
cious :  and  distressing  and  even  fatal  effects  have 
sometimes  resulted  from  its  inordinate  indulgence. 

The  Treament  of  the  Morbid  Affections  remotely 
consequent  on  Chincough  requires  no  diffuse  comment. 
It  will  obviously  be  regulated  by  the  peculiar  seat 
and  character  of  the  individual  symptoms,  with  little 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  original  disease.  Tu- 
bercular Consumption,  for  example,  will  be  best, — al- 
though seldom  when  once  developed,  successfully, — 
opposed  by  residence  in  a  genial  and  unvarying  at- 
mosphere, light  tonics,  animal  diet,  and  the  insertion 
of  a  caustic  issue  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lungs.*  Of 
Organic  Disease  of  the  Heart,  originating  from  this 
as  from  other  causes,  the  termination  must  be  obvi- 
ously fatal.  But  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  will 
be  signally  relieved,  and  his  existence  protracted, 
by  repose,  confinement  to  a  warm  atmosphere,  and 
the  administration  of  Narcotics  combined  with  Digi- 


♦  Dr.  Watt  has  borne  the  most  decided  testimony  to  tlie  beneficial  effect  of 
issues  in  sucli  cases. 
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talis,  Squill,  and  other  Diuretic  remedies.  The  cure 
of  Chronic  Intestinal  Infiammation  will  be  most  effi- 
ciently attempted  by  the  employment  of  mild  alter- 
atives and  aperients,  leeches  and  blistering,  occa- 
sional immersion  in  a  warm  salt  bath,  and  by  sim- 
ple gelatinous  diet.  And  for  the  removal  of  Enlarge- 
ment or  Induration  of  the  Liver,  Spleen,  or  Mesenteric 
Glands,*  mercurial  frictions  may  be  prescribed  with 
a  prospect  of  success:  especially  if  the  powers  of 
the  system  be  sustained,  under  the  debilitating  oper- 
ation, by  a  judicious  plan  of  medicinal  and  dietetic 
treatment,  f 

Hooping-cough  has  never  yet  been  viewed  with  an 
eye,  or  discussed  upon  principles,  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive, by  a  British  writer.J    This  consideration 


*  The  chronic  congestions  of  the  Liver,  Spleen,  and  Intestinal  Canal,  frequently 
consequent  on  severe  chiucoug:h,  and  the  Ascites  more  rarely  observed,  probably 
ai-ise  from  the  obstruction  encountered  by  the  inferior  vena  cava  in  discharging 
its  contained  blood  into  the  pnlmonary  cavities  of  the  heart.  Continued  difficulty 
of  respiration  has  evidently  the  effect  of  keeping  these  cavities  in  a  gorged  state. 
The  Mesenteric  Enlargement  may,  in  general,  be  considered  as  the  result  of  irri- 
tation of  the  mucous  intestinal  membrane ;  explicable  on  the  same  principle  as 
a  swelling  of  the  axillary  glands  from  the  irritation  of  wound  or  sore  in  the  extre- 
mity of  the  limb.  Mesenteric  disease,  independent  on  this  source,  is  perhaps  not 
'  very  common. 

t  Affections  of  the  spine  also  sometimes  succeed  protracted  chincough.  When, 
therefore,  debility  of  the  limbs,  or  other  sign  of  spinal  disease,  is  observed  durinj- 
Us  latter  stages  or  after  its  cessation,  the  condition  of  the  vertebra:  should  be 
closely  investigated.  Such  afiection  will  require  the  same  treatment  as  when 
otherwise  originating  :-irritant  embrocations,  blistering  or  cautery  ;  the  recum- 
bent  posture;  tonics,  and  nutritious  diet. 

t  It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  trace  the  progress  of  discovery  respecting  the 
real  nature  of  Chincough.  Previously  to  1812,  when  Dr.  Watt's  attention  was? 
hrst  powerfully  excited  to  it  by  tlie  Ulness  of  liis  ehildien,  nothing  but  vague  aiul 
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will  form  some  apology  for  the  great  length  to  which 
the  preceding  discussion  has  been  extended.  Argu- 
ment however  specious,  and  illustration  however 
imposing,  must  yet  never  be  suffered  to  usurp  the 
place  of  facts  in  science;  and  the  reader  is  earnestly 
admonished  to  regard  the  views  and  opinions  here 
disclosed,  with  severest  scrutiny;  and  to  adopt  them 
only  as  they  shall  answer  to  the  decisive  test  of 
utility  in  practice.  The  author  has,  himself,  a  con- 
fidence in  their  correctness  and  value,  which  years 
of  close  observation  and  successful  experiment  could . 


contradictory  opinions  prevailed  upon  the  subject.  And  most  feeVin-ly  did  he  de- 
plore  the  absence  of  all  precise  information,  in  the  works  which  he  consulted.  On 
dissection  of  his  two  children,  bronchial  inflammation  was  discovered.    Other  vie 
llms  of  the  disease  exhibited  a  like  morbid  condition.   To  Dr.  Watt,  therefore, 
belon-s  the  honour  of  having  first  shewn  the  dependance  of  chincough  on  bron- 
chial inflammation.    In  attributing  it  exclusively  to  this  source.  Watt  was  fol- 
lowed by  Marcus,  1816  ;-Alcock,  1820;-Guersent,  I823-,-Pearson,  IS^^V-Dewes 
CTroatise  on  the  Pliydcal  and  Medical  Treatment  of  ChildrenJ  lS2o^-^y^d 
Fourcade-Prunet,  18-26.   On  the  other  hand,  Leroy  rMddecine  Maternelle  8vo. 
Paris)  1803— Boisseau  ( Di^tionnaire  abrege  des  Sciences  Midicales  T.V.and 
Webster,  supported  by  a  fact  from  Wardrop,  CMorhid  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
jEJve;i822-,-andB6gin  1825,-contend  that  Chincough  is  essentially  a  cerebral 
affection.-The  question,  at  last,  has  been  decisively  settled  by  Desruellcs,  m  the 
valuable  Treatise  which  has  afforded  so  much  assistance  and  support  m  the  ar- 
rangement of  this  Sketch.    Some  little  merit,  may,  however,  be  here  clamied  by 
the  writer    In  a  conversation  on  the  subject  with  the  late  Dr.  Watt,  in  1814,  he 
declared  an  opinion  that  a  partial  glimpse  o.dy  of  the  truth  had  then  been  caught ; 
that  on  the  principle  of  mere  bronchial  inflammation,  all  the  phenomena  and  modes 
of  termination  of  Chincough  could  not  be  satisfactorily  explained.  He  Particularly 
pointed  out  the  frequent  occurrence  and  fatality  of  aff-ections  of  the  bram  m 
Through .,  and  predicted  that  by  «  close  study  of  these  cereb.-al  complications, 
the  ruth  w^uld  .dtimately  be  discovered.    For  ten  years  past,  he  has  b.>en  con- 
X Cessing,  and  acting  upon,  the  conviction  that  the  bronchial  inflamma- 
llon  is  essentially  connected  with  cercbro-spinal  irritation,  m  Chmcough- 
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alone  inspire.  Meanwhile,  the  facts,  principally  sup- 
plied by  the  evidence  of  impartial  or  dissentient  wri- 
ters, are  incontrovertible:  and  many  of  the  infer- 
ences drawn  from  them,  repose  on  the  broad  and 
usually  solid  basis  of  popular  experience.  Enough 
has,  at  all  events,  been  now  said  to  divest  Hooping- 
cough  of  the  deep  mystery  and  disguise  which  have 
hitherto  discouraged  or  repelled  the  spirit  of  investi- 
gation;— to  expose  an  outline,  however  faint  and  im- 
perfect, of  its  real  character; — to  direct  professional 
attention  upon  one  of  the  most  distressing  and  fatal 
diseases  of  early  age;— and  thus  to  rescue  its  treat- 
ment from  the  feeble  hand  of  anile  ignorance  and 
superstition,  and  from  the  more  dangerous  grasp  of 
blind  and  reckless  empiricism. 

The  few  diseases,  capable  of  being  communicated 
both  by  Immediate  Contact  or  Inoculation,  and  by  Res- 
piration of  an  Infected  Atmosphere,  next  come  under 
examination.  These  are  Chicken-Pox;— Small-Pox; 
— and,  perhaps,  the  Plague. 

Ckicken-poj?  is  too  well  known  to  require  descrip- 
tion. It  is  commonly  a  mild  disease.  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  it  will  require  little  interference 
from  art.  A  light  and  unstimulating  plan  of  diet ; 
confinement  to  a  mild  and  uniform  temperature ;  and 
an  active  purgative  twice  or  thrice  administered  on 
the  decline  of  the  pustular  eruption,  will,  in  general, 
suffice  to  avert  danger,  and  remove  the  consequences 
of  the  affection.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  assumes 
an  aggravated  character;  and  is  then  distinguished 
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by  the  popular  appellation  of  Swine-poi\    The  pus- 
tules, under  these  circumstances,  have  sometimes  been 
so  large  as  to  leave  upon  the  skin  permanent  traces 
of  their  existence.    Instances  of  even  fatal  termina- 
tion of  chicken-pox  stand  upon  record.  Susceptible 
of  being  communicated  by  inoculation,  and  by  the  at- 
mosphere, it  is  obviously  both  a  contagious  and  infec- 
tious disease ;  and  hence,  like  Small-pox,  correctly 
entitled  to  introduction  here .   From  the  circumstance 
of  its  exhibiting  this  contagious  character,— and  the 
strong  resemblance  which  the  pustule  of  Chicken- 
pox  in  its  more  aggravated  form,  assumes  to  that  of 
Small-pox,  serious  and  perplexing  errors  have  occa- 
sionally arisen.    The  reported  failures  of  vaccination 
may,  perchance,  in  some  instances,  be  satisfactorily 
traced  to  this  source. 

Of  the  utter  extinction  of  Small-Pox  by  Vaccin- 
ation, the  most  sanguine  eulogists  of  this  splendid 
discovery  of  Doctor  Jenner  must,  at  length,  despair. 
Among  the  ignorant  and  prejudiced  of  the  popula- 
tion in  many  of  the  larger  towns  of  England,  the 
disease  has  lately  been  committing  dreadful  ravages. 
To  oppose  an  efficient  barrier  to  its  future  extension, 
the  powers  of  legislature  are,  in  this  free  country, 
obviously  inadequate.    The  accomplishment  of  the 
salutary  work  must,  therefore,  be  . left  to  the  more 
slow  but  certain  influence  of  knowledge  and  educa- 
tion and  of  the  light  emanating  from  them,  on  the 
public  mind. -Meanwhile  they,  who  decry  vaccin- 
ation on  the  score  of  its  occasional  inefficacy  as  an 
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antidote  to  the  poison  of  Small-pox,  should  recol- 
lect that,  even  in  the  comparatively  few  and  inex- 
plicable cases  of  failure.  Cow-pox  never  fails  to  di- 
vest the  latter  of  its  terrors,  and  to  render  it  a  mild 
disease.  Small-pox  itself  has,  indeed,  been  known 
to  attack,  a  second  time,  the  same  individual.  In 
one  of  the  fatal  instances  of  the  disease,  which  have 
fallen  under  the  observation  of  the  writer,  this  sin- 
gular fact  was  clearly  established  both  by  the  pre- 
vious appearance  of  the  patient's  face,  and  by  the 
evidence  of  her  family.  The  brain  and  spinal  mar- 
row were,  in  all  these  unfavourable  cases,  the  organs 
principally  affected.  Delirium,  involuntary  twiteh- 
ing  of  the  muscles,  a  dry  brown  or  black  tongue, 
intolerable  fetor  of  the  body  and  its  excretions,  ter- 
minating in  stupor;— and  all  the  phenomena  which 
signalize  severe  and  fatal  typhus, — have  invariably 
attested  the  close  analogy  which  exists  between  the 
two  diseases.  The  same  principles,  slightly  modi- 
fied, will  be  found  applicable  to  the  treatment  of 
both.  Of  the  once  fashionable  employment  of  cor- 
dials and  stimulants  in  their  early  stages,  all  formal 
reprobation  would,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  be,  at  this 
period,  superfluous.* 


*  Among:  the  best  works  whid,  the  reader  can  consult  on  the  subject  of  the  Va- 
riolous and  Vaccine  Diseases,  arc  Dr.  Adams'  Popular  View  of  Vaccine  Ivocu- 
iaUon,  lonw.  London,  1807 ;-Dewar^s  Account  of  an  Epidemic  S,naU.po.r 
M  occcrred  in  Cupar,  in  Fife,  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1817;-Moorc\s  amusing 
Ht^orrj  and  Practice  of  Vaccination,  8vo.  London,  1817;  and  Baron's  ably 
written  Life  of  Edward  Jcnnei;  M.  D.  London,  1827. 
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Whether  the  Plague  be  really  an  infectious  disease 
in  that  sense  of  the  term  to  which  its  meaning  has 
been,  in  this  work,  restricted  ;  or  whether  absolute 
contact  be  necessary  for  its  propagation,  seems  yet 
an  undecided  question.  Fortunately  for  this  country, 
her  physicians  now  possess  few  opportunities  of  de- 
termining by  observation  or  experiment,  the  precise 
mode  whereby  it  is  communicated.     The  evidence 
of  the  medical  officers  of  the  British  and  French  ar- 
mies, during  their  memorable  conflict  on  the  shores 
of  Egypt,  rather  favours  an  opinion  that  the  disease  is 
communicated,  principally  if  not  exclusively,  by  im- 
mediate contact.  The  question,  however,  lies  yet  in- 
volved in  great  obscurity.    That  a  specific  poison,  ca- 
pable of  propagating  the  disease,  is  generated  in  the 
buboes  of  individuals  suffering  from  Plague,  the  fatal 
resultof  inoculation  of  the  human  body  with  their  con- 
tained fluid  has  been  adduced  as  conclusive  testimony. 
But  from  a  solitary  fact  like  this,  no  perfectly  decisive 
inference  can  be  drawn.  A  person,  inoculating  him- 
self from  the  body  of  another  infected  with  Plague, 
would  obviously  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
disease  in  its  more  ordinary  mode  of  atmospheric  or 
of  personal  communication.* 


*  Several  years  ago,  a  French  physician  fell  a  victim  to  the  experiment  of  in- 
oculatino  /um.eZ/ with  the  pus  taken  from  the  bnbo  of  a  Plague-pat.ent.  For  tl« 
reasons  stated,  however,  this  testis  not  conclusive-  In  the  Lancct,yo\.  IL  p.44, 
here  ar  some  facts  taken  from  a  German  .lournal ;  which,  if  accurately  stated,  ev.- 
de^.y  shew  that  the  disease  is  communicable  by  inoculation  For  ^^^^^^^ 
spectLg  Plague,  see  Lan  ey's  Mcmoircs.  before  quoted  :_De.ge„nettes  H^sto^re 
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Upon  the  important  question  whether  Plague  and 
Yellow-fever,  Typhus  and  other  congeneric  diseases, 
ordinarily  reputed  as  infectious,  are  really  susceptible 
pf  communication  from  one  individual  to  another, 
much  diversity  of  opinion  has  long  existed  in  the  med- 
ical world.  The  partizans  of  the  opposite  theories 
have  ranged  themselves  under  the  two  distinct  sects 
of  Contagionists  and  Non-Contagionists.  The  contro- 
versy has  been  maintained  with  great  spirit,  obstin- 
acy, and  talent.  Each  party  confidently  arrogates  to 
itself  the  victory.  It  is,  however,  the  opinion  of  so- 
ber and  unprejudiced  inquirers  that  the  truth,  in  this 
as  in  many  other  controverted  questions,  lies  between 
the  two  opposite  extremes.  Plague,  and  Typhus, 
and  other  fevers  of  analogous  character,  do  not,  and 
obviously  cannot,  in  every  instance,  arise  from  inter- 
course with  an  infected  person.  They,  in  fact,  origi- 
nate spontaneously  whenever  and  wherever  the  vari- 
ous conditions  necessary  for  their  development,  are 
congregated  in  sufficient  power;  and,  thus  developed, 
become,  under  certain  circumstances,  susceptible  of 
communication  from  one  individual  to  another.  At 
first  local,  they  afterwards  assume  an  infectious  cha- 
racter.*   This  truth,  so  obvious, — so  consonant  with 


Medicate  de  VArm.ee  cVOrimt,  8 vo.  Paris,  1802;  and  two  highly  iiiterestuig  Pa- 
peis  by  Dr.  Calvert;  and  Mr.  Webb,  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,\Q\.  VI.; 
a.nd  Medical  Transactions,  Vol.  VI. 

*  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  detailed  in  the  note,  p.  156,  of  the  present 
work;  and  by  others  which  are  subsequently  staled.  The  orig-in  of  the  "  Cam- 
bridge! Fever"  is,  with  great  probability,  attributed  by  Dr.  Haviland  to  the  condi- 
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reason  and  experience, — as  to  excite  surprize  that  it 
lias  never  yet  been  generally  appreciated  and  receiv- 
ed, at  once  reconciles  all  the  discordant  opinions  of 
the  disputants,  and  affords  an  easy  solution  of  the 
difficulties  and  contradictions  with  which  the  subject 
has  been  embarrassed.  If  this  view  of  the  question 
be  correct,  as  doubtless  it  is,  the  Non-Contagionists 
must  evidently  retreat  from  the  ground  which  they 
have  taken  up.  Their  position  is  no  longer  tenable. 
The  unsoundness  of  their  creed  can  only  be  surpassed 
by  the  dangers  of  its  tendency.  And  England  might 
have  cause  to  rue  the  day  when  her  present  immuni- 
ty from  the  ^Dest  of  less  fortunate  regions  should  be 
sacrificed  to  the  theories  of  speculative  men :  and  her 
Legislature,  by  abrogation  of  the  Quarantine  Laws, 
incur  the  risk  of  reproducing  those  scenes  of  national 
misery  and  desolation,  from  the  retrospect  of  which, 
xit  the  distance  of  nearly  two  centuries,  the  least  sen- 
sitive mind  must  recoil  with  horror. 

The  Effluvia  which  arise  from  Animal  Substances 
in  a  state  of  Decomposition  after  Death,  and  their 
penetrating  and  offensive  odour,  are  familiar  to  all. 
But  it  is  not  as  generally  known  that,  from  exposure 
to  their  influence,  under  circumstances  of  the  body 
favourable  to  the  exertion  of  such  influence,  a  most 
terrible  fever  may  be  engendered  in  the  human  sub- 


tion  of  the  "  drains  and  ditches,"  which  had  been  much  neglecte<l,  while  the  popu- 
lation had  greatly  inacascd.   uMcdical  Tran^sactions,  Vol.  V.  p.  398. 
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ject.*  This  fever  will  assume  the  character  of  severe 
typhus;  and,  once  established,  become  capable  of 
eommunicating  to  others  a  similar  disease,  by  infect- 
ing the  atmosphere  around  the  sick  person.  It  is 
indeed  not  uncommon  to  hear  that  individuals  have 
been  seized  with  fever  shortly  after  attendance  on 
the  funeral  of  a  deceased  friend  or  relative  :f  and,  a 
few  M^eeks  only  have  elapsed  since  several  persons 
in  one  family,  suffered  severely  from  typhus ;  the 
origin  of  which  was  clearly  traced  to  the  putrid  em- 
anations of  a  dead  body.     Of  this,  during  a  warm 


*  Specious  arg-uments  have,  of  late,  been  adduced  to  prove  the  "  Innocuous  Na- 
ture of  putrid  Animal  Exhalationb."  See  Lancet,  Vol.  II.  p.  629.  Nothings, 
however,  can  be  more  certaia  than  that,  in  certain  conditions  of  the  system,  pre- 
disposing- it  to  their  influence,  they  operate  with  fearful  energ^y.  la  the  summer 
of  1815,  a  tanner's  servant  was  stricken,  while  working'  upon  a  heap  of  putrid  cow- 
hides, with  intense  head-ach.  Vomiting  of  black  bile,  violent  fever,  low  delirium, 
jaundice,  petechia,  dischargee  of  blood  from  the  bowels,  hickup,  and  subsultus, 
followed.  The  apparently  desperate  struggle  terminated  favourably  under  active 
treatment.  A  few  days  subsequently,  a  son  of  this  man  sustained  an  attack  of 
Typhus,  complicated  with  jaundice  and  petechlae.  The  symptoms,  liowever,  were 
comparatively  mild  :  and  the  young  man  soon  recovered. 

t  A  middle-aged  tradesman,  in  1816,  complained  of  having  been  very  unplea- 
santly affected  by  the  offensive  effluvia  of  a  corpse,  which  he  had  accompanied  to 
the  grave.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  during  which  he  had  "  never  been  able 
for  a  moment,  to  get  rid  of  the  smell,"  low  fever,  attended,  from  the  commence- 
ment, with  hickup  and  extraordinary  depression  of  the  mental  and  physical  pow- 
ers, was  developed.  The  conflict  was  severe  and  doubtful;  but  the  patient  reco- 
vered. His  wife  and  maid-servant  exhibited,  afterwards,  all  the  symptoms  of 
genuine,  yet  compai-atively  mild,TypIius.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  although 
dining  the  twenty  years  of  the  writer's  practice  at  Tamworth,  insulated  cases  of 
severe  Typhus  have  repeatedly  occurred  in  the  place,  tlie  disease  has  never  ex- 
tended so  as  to  assume  the  character  of  an  Epidemic.  Yet  Typhus,  during  that 
period,  has  spread  great  devastation  among  many  of  the  surrounding  towns  and 
villages.  At  this  moment,  the  typhoid  infection,  which,  for  more  than  twelve 
months,  has  been  depopulating  Fazcley,— distant  only  one  mile  to  the  south,— is 
not  utterly  extinct. 
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and  close  season,  the  interment  had,  from  some  ab- 
feurd  and  well-nigh  fatal  prejudice,  been  too  long  de- 
layed.   Inferences,  deeply  involving  the  public  wel- 
fare, may  be  deduced  from  these  facts  : — the  dead 
should,  at  all  times,  and,  especially  during  the  sum- 
mer-season, be  committed  to  the  earth  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  extinction  of  life.    And  whenever 
insuperable  obstacles  exist  to  oppose  this  salutary 
practice,  the  disinfecting  process  lately  described 
and  recommended  by  Mr.  Labarraque,  in  his  valu- 
able Treatise,*  should  be  sedulously  adopted.  For 
the  conviction  of  those  whose  hopes  and  fears  may 
be  excited  by  the  marvellous  stories  of  resuscitation 
after  days  of  apparent  death,  it  may  be  well  to  ob- 
serve that  the  traces  of  commencing  putrefaction 
will  at  once  suffice  to  dispel  every  lingering  doubt 
or  illusion  on  this  subject.    After  all  that  has  been 
written  respecting  it,t  decomposition  constitutes,per- 
haps,  the  only  infallible  sign  of  actual  extinction  of  the 
vital  principle. 

If  such  be  the  operation  of  the  effluvia  from  ani- 
mal  bodies  in  a  few  hours  from  the  commencement 
of  the  process  of  decomposition,  what  must  be  the 


*  De  VEmpJoi  du  Chlorure  dc  Cliaux  et  de  Sodiinn.  8vo.  Paris,  1825  — See 
also  Mr.  Akock's  excellent  Translation  of  the  work;  and  Mr.  ScM's  Disinfect- 
ing Properties  of  Labarraques  Preparations  of  Chlorine.   8vo.  London,  1828. 

t  A  very  curious  Paper,  by  Dr.  Romero,  entitled,  "  Signum  Mortis  patlu>-no- 
monicu.n  iphominc  rcpentlnfi  mortc  extiucto,"  may  be  found  in  Medical  Trans- 
actions,  Vol.  V.  Tlie  "  infallibility"  of  the  test,  there  proposed,  may  be  rery  fauly 
questioned. 
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condition  of  the  atmosphere  in  those  situations,  as  the 
Dissecting-room  and  the  Slaughter-house,  where  an-, 
atomical  subjects  and  the  ofFal  of  slaughtered  animals, 
are  frequently  left  to  exhale  their  putrid  effluvia  for 
weeks?  The  fact  is  that,  before  the  present  improve- 
ments in  the  structure  and  ventilation  of  dissecting- 
rooms  were  adopted,  many  young  students  in  medi- 
cine, too  ardent  in  the  prosecution  of  anatomical  sci- 
ence, or  too  delicate  to  resist  the  influence  of  this 
source  of  infection,  annually  fell  victims  to  it,  in  the 
British  Schools.— An  affecting  instance  of  this  self- 
devotion  was  exhibited,  in  a  friend  of  the  writer,  more 
than  twenty  years  ago. — A  brief  outline  of  the  history 
of  his  case  will  not  be  uninteresting.*  In  external 
character  and  morbid  appearance  after  death,  it  con- 


*  A  healthy  student,  aged  twenty,  while  intently  occupied,  with  the  writer,  in 
the  dissection  of  a  very  putrid  body,  was  dreadfully  affected  by  the  effluvia  aris- 
ing- from  it.  Head-ach,  despondency,  frequent  ejection  of  the  contents  of  the  sto- 
mach, loss  of  appetite,  and  a  peculiar  paleness  of  the  countenance,  were  the  symp- 
toms  first  experienced  or  observed—He  complained  that  the  «  horrible  stench" 
constantly  pursued  him  ;  that  everything-  which  he  ate  and  drank,  was  «  poisoned" 
with  it.  His  friend  anxiously,  but  in  vain,  entreated  him  to  abandon  the  noxious 
occupation.  Yet  his  ardour  was  such  that  he  would  not  quit  the  dissecting-room, 
until  he  was  attacked  with  fainting-;  and,  in  this  state,  carried  to  his  lodgings. 
Fever,  accompanied  by  head-ach,  excessive  mental  irritation,  Intolerance  of  light, 
and  morbid  sensibility  of  hearing,  was,  from  this  moment,  declared  ;  and,  after  a 
short  conflict,  terminated  by  delirium  and  fatal  stupor.  On  dissection,  the  arach- 
noid membrane  of  the  brain  exhibited  every  where  a  pearly  aspect.  The  pia  mater 
was  inflamed  ;  the  vessels  on  the  surface,  and  in  the  interior,  of  the  brain  loaded 
with  blood;  the  choroid  plexus  excessively  vascular  and  turgid;  and  the  lateral 
ventricles  filled  with  scrum.  All  the  other  organs  were  sound.  If,  among  the 
readers  of  this  narrative,  there  be  any  one  who,  in  the  winter  of  180G-7,  was  a 
diligent  member  of  the  School  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  in  London,  he  will  at  once  re- 
cognise  the  subject,  and  attest  the  fidelity,  of  the  sketch  :  and  acknowledge  the 
justice  of  this  feeble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  .Tosepii  Kett. 

2  E 
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spicuously  demonstrates  the  close  resemblance  which 
exists  between  the  fever  engendered  by  inhalation  of 
putrid  animal  effluvia,  and  typhus ;  if  not  their  perfect 
identity. 

An  example  may  also  be  appropriately  adduced, 
where  the  origin  of  Typhus  was  very  clearly  traced  to 
the  exhalations  of  a  heap  of  the  putrefyingr  efuse  of  a 
Slaughter-house .  The  nuisance  had  been  accumulat- 
ing, unobserved  by  those  who  subsequently  suffered 
from  it,  during  some  weeks  of  an  unusually  rainy  but 
warm  summer.* — Whenever  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  development  of  infectious  fever  are,  there- 
fore, such  as  to  indicate  the  operation  of  a  local  cause, 
no  effort  should  be  left  unemployed  to  discover  the 
source,  and  accomplish  its  removal. 

An  equally  important  inference  may  be  drawn  from 
a  retrospect  of  all  these  facts  neither  Dissecting- 
room,  Burial-ground,  nor  Stagnant  Waters,  loherein  Ani- 


*  In  August  1817,  a  fever,  possessing  all  the  characters  of  Typhus,  broke  out  m 
a  school  at  a  populous  town  in  Leicesterhire.  No  instance  of  infectious  fever  had. 
for  some  months  previously,  occurred  in  that  neighbourhood.-Seventeeu  of  the 
inmates  of  the  establishment  were  affected  so  simultaneously,  or  ni  such  rapia 
succession,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  origin  of  the  disease  from  the  operation  of 
some  local  cause.  Impressed  with  this  opinion,  the  medical  attendants  were  n,de. 
fatigable  in  their  efforts  to  detect  the  source  of  the  infection  :  and  it  was  at  length, 
found  that  a  heap  of  putrid  offal,  tlie  refuse  of  a  neighbouring  slaughter-house, 
had  long  been  accumulating  beneath  the  boundary-wall  of  the  school-grounds.- 
The  stench,  which  it  emitted,  was  intolerable  :  and  the  wind,  for  some  weeks,  had 
generally  blown  from  such  a  quarter  as  to  waft  the  noxious  emanatm..  du  ect^ 
'cross  thespot  where  the  Ladies  were  accustomed  totakeexei-c.se.  None,excep 
those  who  were  so  exposed,  suffered  orirjinally  from  the  infect.on.  The  .ou.-ce  f 
mischief  was  immediately  removed :  and  the  fever  became  extmct  w.thout  spread- 
ing beyond  the  detached  building  in  which  it  had  ongniated. 
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mal  Substances  are  constantli)  undergoing  the  pj^ocess  of 
putrefaction,  should  be  allowed  to  exist  in  the  centre 
of  a  large  and  populous  town,  whenever  their  removal 
is  practicable;  and  the  proposed  transfer  of  the  Slaugh- 
ter-Houses  from  the  heart  of  London  to  the  suburbs, 
in  imitation  of  the  celebrated  Abattoirs  of  Paris,  will, 
if  carried  into  execution,  not  more  effectually  promote 
the  cleanliness  and  comfort,  than  enhance  the  salu- 
brity, of  this  vast  Metropolis. 

The  Mineral  Substances,  which  exert  a  baneful  or 
deleterious  operation  upon  the  human  system  in  a 
State  of  Vapour,  are  principally  Arsenic,  Quiksilver, 
and  Lead. 

When  long  or  largely  inspired,  the  Fumes  of  Arseni- 
misAcid  induce  dryness  and  inflammation  of  the  mouth 
and  throat,  sneezing,  difficult  respiration,  cough;  anx- 
iety; vomiting;  giddiness,  pains  of  the  head  and  limbs, 
and  tremors.  In  fatal  cases,  death  is  commonly  de- 
termined by  pulmonary  consumption. 

Persons  employed  in  the  art  of  gilding,  in  the  sil- 
vering of  mirrors,  and  in  the  construction  of  barome- 
ters, are  principally  exposed  to  the  noxious  influence 

Mercurial  Vapours.  The  symptoms  which  they 
exhibit,  do  not  materially  differ  from  those  induced 
by  the  excessive  introduction  of  Mercury  into  the  sys- 
tem by  the  more  ordinary  routes.  These  are  giddi- 
ness, tremor  and  paralysis  of  the  limbs,  impaired  state 
of  memory  and  intellect,  salivation,  ulceration  of  the 
mouth,  difficulty  of  breathing,  expectoration  of  blood, 
emaciation,  apoplexy,  and  death. 
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The  noxious  consequences  resulting  from  exposure 
to  the  Effluvia  of  Lead,  are  most  commonly  exhibited 
by  plumbers,  painters,  and  others  employed  in  di- 
verse operations  on  this  metal.  The  principal  sym- 
toms,  induced  by  it,  are  intestinal  constipation  with 
violent  spasmodic  pain,  familiarly  designated  the 
''Painters'  Colic ;"  impairment  of  the  nervous  energy, 
and  general  or  partial  palsy. 

From  a  review  of  these  facts,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  Arsenic,  applied  to  the  body  in  an  aeriform  state, 
exercises  its  deleterious  operation  principally,  or  ex- 
clusively, on  the  lungs  :  and  Mercury  and  Lead,  up- 
on the  nervous  system  and  intestinal  canal.     It  is 
probable  that,  in  the  two  latter  instances,  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow  receive  the  first  impression  of  the 
noxious  effluvia;  and  that,  through  them,  the  bowels 
consecutively  suffer.     This  reasoning  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  cases  of  disease  induced  by  the  emana- 
tions of  Lead  ;  where  diminution  of  energy  and  par- 
alysis constitute  the  more  prominent  phenomena. 
A  French  writer*  asserts  that,  in  the  intestinal  affec- 
tions resulting  from  absorption  of  lead,  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  bowels,  with  its  nervous  system,  is  exclu- 
sively implicated.    His  arguments  in  support  of  this 
opinion  are  forcible,  if  not  conclusive.   For  it  requires 
little  reflection  to  comprehend  that  if,  by  the  direct 
operation  of  the  aerial  poison  upon  the  brain  and  its 


*  Meiat. 


Traite  do  la  Colique  SmuUique.    Paris,  181'2. 
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consecutive  influence  on  the  nerves  distributed  to  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  intestines,  the  energies  of  the 
latter  are  materially  impaired,  the  bowel  will  neces- 
sarily become  insensible  to  the  impression  of  ordinary 
stimulants,  and  fall  into  a  state  of  torpidity  and  irre- 
gular contraction.  Hence,  the  obstinate  intestinal 
constipation  which  forms  the  invariable  and  perilous 
attendant  of  Painters'  Colic. 

Of  the  Morhid  Appearances  discovered  after  death 
,  by  inhalation  of  Arsenical  and  Mercurial  Vapours, 
medical  literature  presents  no  record.  Contraction  of 
the  large  intestine  is  the  only  deviation  from  the  na- 
tural state  which  has  been  observed  on  the  dissection 
of  persons  destroyed  by  exposure  to  the  effluvia  of 
Lead .  The  spinal  marrow  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  examined  in  these  cases.* 

Prevention  of  the  baneful  consequences  suffered  by 
workmen  from  the  inhalation  of  these  various  metals 
in  a  state  of  vapour,  can  be  only  accomplished  by  ju- 
dicious and  effective  ventilation  of  the  rooms  through 
the  atmosphere  of  which  they  are  dispersed.  A  re- 
duction of  the  hours  of  labour,  and  occupation  of  the 
intervals  in  active  exercise  would  probably  diminish 
the  number  of  victims  to  the  influence  of  these  subtle 
agents  and  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  diseases  re- 
sulting from  them. 


*  For  farther  information  respecting  Metallic  Vapours,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  various  works  on  Toxicology  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  before  ennnierated; 
particularly  to  the  Traitc,  and  Xcfonj,  of  Orfila;  and  the  Elements  of  Mctlical 
Jurisprudence,  by  Beck. 
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The  Treatment  of  these  diseases  must  obviously  be 
governed  by  a  consideration  of  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  aerial  poison  inhaled,  and  by  the  character  and 
intensity  of  the  symptoms.  On  general  principles, 
it  Will  suffice  to  state  that  the  pulmonary  alfection  ex- 
cited by  respiration  of  Arsenical  Vapours,  will,  if  it 
have  not  attained  an  incurable  stage,  yield  to  the  in- 
fluence of  pure  air  and  a  milk  diet ;  and  that  the  ef- 
fects resulting  from  the  operation  of  Mercury  in  an 
in  an  aeriform  state,  will  be  most  effectually  combat- 
ted  by  the  internal  employment  of  Sulphur,  the  Al- 
kalis, Opium,  Cinchona, — and  nutritious  diet. 

Antiphlogistic  Remedies  are  generally  unavailing 
in  the  treatment  of  Colic  induced  by  exposure  to  the 
Effluvia  of  Lead.*  Opium  is  the  agent  principally  to 
be  relied  on.  It  should  be  administered  every  second 
or  third  hour.  Evidence  highly  favourable  to  its  em- 
ployment, in  such  cases,  has  been  given  by  the  Span- 
ish physicians.!    The  work  of  Dr.  Pembertonf  con- 


*  A  younw  man  was  dreadfully  ill  from  colic,  consequent  on  an  almost  inces- 
sant exposure  to  the  influence  of  saturnine  emanations.  Pui-g^atives,  injections, 
and  all  the  usual  remedies  had  been  actively  employed  in  \a.m  ;  when  the  writer 
was  consulted.  The  situation  of  the  patieut  was  discourag-inj, — almost  desperate. 
A  few  ounces  of  blood  taken  from  the  arm,  three  drachms  of  Spii  it  of  Turpentine 
were  immediately  administered,  and  repeated  at  short  intei  vals.  By  this  remedy 
the  bowels  were  soon  freely  emptied :  and  the  young  man  rapidly  recovered. 

f  SeeOrfila's  Traite,  Vol.I;  and  Luzuriaga's  Dissertacion  mcdica  sobrc  cl 
Colico  de  Madrid;  inserta  en  las  Memorias  de  la  Real  Acadcmia  Medico,  &c 
Madrid,  1796. 

X  Practical  Treatise  on  various  Diseases  of  the  AbdotrUnai  Viscera,  8vo. 
London,  1806. 
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tains  also  some  valuable  observations  on  this  subject; 
and  especially  on  the  treatment  of  paralysis  deter- 
mined by  the  operation  of  Lead  in  an  aerial  form. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  CUTANEOUS  IRRITANTS  AND  POISONS, —  CONSI 
DERED  AS  THE  EXCITING  CAUSES  OF  DISEASE. 


THE  Agents  which  excite  constitutional  irritation 
and  derangement,  by  application  to  the  surface  of  the 
body,  independently  on  mere  mechanical  or  chemical 
injury,  admit  of  distinction  into  the  Natural  and  Mor- 
bid Poisons.  The  designation.  Contagious,  may,  with 
evident  propriety,  be  applied, — and  should  be  exclu- 
sively restricted, — to  them .  The  natural  poisons  be- 
long to  the  animal,  or  vegetable,  or  mineral  kingdom. 
The  morbid  are  furnished  by  animal  bodies  alone. 

There  exists  a  marked  diversity  in  the  circumstan- 
ces necessary  to  ensure  the  operation  of  Cutaneous 
Poisons  upon  the  system.  With  some,  simple  con- 
tact is  sufficient.  Others  only  exhibit  their  influence 
when  the  skin  has  been  punctured  or  abraded.  An 
equal  difference  may  be  observed  in  the  characters  of 
the  morbid  state  resulting  from  them.  In  the  major- 
ity of  diseases  propagated  by  contagion,  the  derange- 
ment does  not  constitute  a  specific  affection ;  and  is 
insusceptible  of  communication  from  the  individual 
suffering.  In  others,  the  disease  is  specific  and  com- 
municable. The  vegetable  and  mineral  poisons  oper- 
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ate  by  simple  contact :  the  animal,  with  few  excep- 
tions, require  inoculation  for  the  development  of  their 
peculiar  influence.  The  natural  poisons  excite  an  in- 
communicable : — from  the  morbid,  results  a  contagi- 
ous disease,  of  specific  character. 

Of  the  Natural  Poisons,  belonging  to  the  Animal 
Kingdom,  the  irritating  principle  of  the  Cantharis  or 
Blistering-fly,  when  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  bo- 
dy;— and  the  venomous  fluid  instilled  into  a  wound 
from  the  tooth  of  the  common  Viper,  and  from  the 
stings  of  some  of  the  Hymenopterous  Insects,  as  the 
Bee,  Wasp,  and  Hornet,— constitute  the  most  faini- 
liar  examples  in  this  country. 

The  application  of  blisters  is  sometimes,  exclusively 
of  the  distressing  affection  of  bladder  induced  by  ab- 
sorption of  their  active  ingredient,  productive  of  fever 
and  great  constitutional  disturbance.  In  some  par- 
ticular conditions  of  the  system,  it  will  be  followed  by 
a  cutaneous  eruption  which  is  usually  but  erroneously 
regarded  as  Erysipelas,  and  attended  by  signs  of  se- 
vere general  derangement.  Under  still  more  unfa- 
vourable circumstances.  Malignant  Boil  or  Carbuncle 
has  apparently  been  excited  by  the  irritation  of  a 
blister.  Several  formidable  and  some  even  fatal  cases, 
illustrating  both  these  descriptions  of  accident,  have 
fallen  under  the  notice,  or  come  within  the  knowledge, 
of  the  writer.  The  cutaneous  afl^ection,  or  Eczema, 
will  require  such  local  and  general  remedies  as  are 
best  calculated  to  sooth  irritation,  and  support  the 

2f 
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Strength  of  the  system.*  The  treatment  of  the  Car- 
buncle is  the  same  as  that  which  the  disease  arising 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  will  demand. 

The  topical  and  internal  employment  of  Ammonia  is 
the  best  remedy  for  the  poison  of  the  Viper. ■[  Against 
the  pain  and  inflammation  resulting  from  the  Sting  of 
Insects,  a  lotion  of  diluted  laudanum  or  vinegar,  or  a 
sedative  poultice,  constitutes  the  most  effectual  appli- 
cation. In  some  instances,  the  symptoms  consequent 
on  this  trivial  injury,  are  exceedingly  severe.  Ex- 
amples of  its  fatal  termination  have  been  occasionally 
recorded. J 


*  Sec  Bateman's  Synopsis,  p.  255.   In  the  year  1892,  an  elderly  I^dy,  suffer- 
ing from  obstinate  congestion  of  the  brain,  had,  after  the  repeated  employment  of 
blood-letting  and  purgatives,  a  blister  applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck.   The  dis- 
charge was  subsequently  kept  up  by  dressing  with  Savin  Ointment,   After  the 
lapse  of  a  fe^Y  days,  symptoms  of  violent  illness  suddenly  came  on.   ^ausea,  shi- 
vering, depression,  restlessness,  thirst,  hot  skin,  a  loaded  tongue,  and  feeble  and 
rapid  pulse,  were  principally  complained  of  or  observed.   There  had  been  no  de- 
viation from  the  regulated  plan  of  diet:  and  the  cause  of  the  mischief  appeared 
inexplicable,  until  the  writer  thought  of  examining  the  neck.    The  whole  blistered 
surface  was  in  a  highly-inflamed  condition,  and  surrounded  on  the  margm,  by  vesi- 
cles of  Eczema.   The  eruption  progi-essively  extended  to  the  occiput  and  shoul- 
ders •  and,  afterwards  travelling  down  the  back,  teminated  only  at  the  heels, 
whole  process  occupied  nearly  ten  days  •,  and  was  attended  with  frequent  faintness 
and  other  signs  of  great  debility.   Hot  fomentations  and  poultices  constantly  af- 
forded relief :  and  aperients,  sedatives,  ammonia,  and  nutritious  diet,  soon  repai.  ea 
the  constitutional  mischief  resulting  from  the  local  irritation. 

+  See  "  A  very  extraordinary  Instance  of  Recovery  from  the  Bite  of  a  Viper," 
T    .f  Vol  XII  D  732.   In  this  interesting  case,  ammonia  was  both  internally 

transmittal  of  the  venom,  may  be  seen  in  l-late  aa. 

to  Orfila's  Xefon*.  ,  ,    .  „ 
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•  Among  the  few  articles  supplied  by  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom,  which  act  powerfully  on  the  system  through 
the  medium  of  the  skin,  the  Hi/dro-cyanic  Acid,  and 
the  Leaves  and  EMract  of  Belladonna,  are  especially 
entitled  to  enumeration.  They  operate  with  destruc- 
tive energy,  when  long  or  largely  applied.  That  vio- 
lent intestinal  stimulant,  the  Oil  of  the  Croton  Tiglium, 
will  act  briskly  on  the  bowels,  even  when  rubbed  in 
upon  the  surface ;  and  may  thus,  sometimes,  supply 
a  valuable  auxiliary  where,  from  the  loss  of  power  of 
deglutition,  obstinate  sickness,  or  other  cause,  the  or- 
dinary route  for  the  introduction  of  purgative  remedies 
is  interrupted.  Many  vegetable  productions  induce 
severe  cutaneous  irritation  without  otherwise  derang- 
ing the  system :  as  the  Leaves  of  the  Common  Nettle, 
the  juice  of  the  Sea-Squill;  the  seeds  of  Mustard;* 
and  the  down  which  invests  the  pod  of  Cowhage,  or 
DoUchos  pruriens. 

Quicksilvei^  and  Lead  are  the  Mineral  Substances 
which  exercise  a  general  or  specific  influence  upon  the 
system,  in  Cutaneous  Application.     The  phenomena 


cheek.  Beck,  in  alluding  to  such  eases,  recommends  "  emollient  anodyne  appli, 
cations  to  the  injured  part,"  after  extraction  of  the  sting;  and  the  internal  exhibi. 
tion  of  ammonia.    Elements  before  cited,  p.  579. 

*  Hence  flagellation  with  nettles  has  been  employed,  as  a  cutaneous  in-itant 
upon  paralytic  limbs.  And  pi.wdered  mustard-seed  is  frcqiiently  directed,  in  the 
form  of  bath  or  poultice  to  stimulate  the  extremities.  If  the  mustard-cataplasm 
be  suffered  to  remain  too  long-  on  a  part,  it  will  excite  painful  inflammation  and 
ulceration,  or  even  sloughing-,  of  the  integuments.— The  use  of  Iwiling  vinegar  or 
water  in  its  preparation  will  dissipate  the  volatile  principle  of  the  seed;  and  greatly 
impair,  or  altogether  destroy  its  activity. 
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of  salivation,  induced  by  mercurial  inunction,  are  un- 
fortunately too  well-known  in  this  country.  And, 
from  the  extensive  use  of  Lead  in  the  shape  of  lotion, 
all  the  symptoms  characteristic  of  its  peculiar  opera- 
tion on  the  animal  economy  in  the  more  ordinary  mode 
of  introduction,  have  repeatedly  been  experienced. 
Even  Antimony  itself,  which,  in  the  form  of  Ointment 
or  Embrocation,  constitutes  an  admirable  external  ir- 
ritant in  many  varieties  of  disease,  cannot  always  be 
applied  without  inducing  nausea,  depression,  and 
great  constitutional  derangement ;— and  sometimes  a 
general  cutaneous  eruption  resembling  Nettle-rash. 

In  the  Treatment  of  the  Vegetable  and  Mineral  Cu- 
taneous Poisons,  the  first  and  most  obvious  principle 
is  the  prompt  removal  of  the  irritating  or  deleterious 
substance  from  the  surfaces  upon  which  it  has  oper- 
ated. The  subsequent  remedies  will  be  nearly  or  pre- 
cisely  such  as  would  be  required  to  counteract  the 
effects  resulting  from  the  internal  administration  of  the 

identical  agents. 

Several  Mineral  Substances,  when  applied  to  the 
skin,  irritate  or  destroy  its  texture  without  producing 
any  disorder  except  that  which  results  from  the  local 
injury,— any  specific  operation,— upon  the  general 
system.  Of  this  kind,  are  certain  preparations  of  Ar- 
senic, Silver,  and  Copper;  pure  Alkalis,  hence  de- 
nominated caustic  ;  and  the  Mineral  Acids.  Conse- 
quently, if  any  distinct  examination  of  them  were  re- 
quired, 'it  would  be  more  correctly  introduced  into 
that  portion  of  the  volume  where  the  chemical  oper- 
ation of  External  Agents  will  be  considered. 
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Under  tlie  division  of  Morbid  Poiso?is  which  oper- 
ate upon  the  human  system  exclusively  by  Contact  or 
Inoculation,  may  by  comprehended,  the  Essence  of 
some  of  the  numerous  tribe  of  Cutaneous  Diseases  ; 
the  Poison  of  Cow-pox,  and  Syphilis;  and  the  Saliva 
of  certain  Animals  in  a  rabid  state. 

On  the  subject  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  a  popular 
prejudice  has  long  prevailed;  which  as  frequently 
leading  to  erroneous  measures  in  their  treatment,  and 
sometimes  influencing  the  opinions  and  conduct  of 
jDrofessional  men,  it  is  important  to  expose  and  rec- 
tify. Not  only  by  ordinary  observers,  but  even  by 
those  in  whom  such  negligence  admits  of  no  apology, 
all  cutaneous  eruptions,  however  dissimilar  in  origin 
and  character,  are  usually  classed  under  the  vague 
and  sweeping  designation  of  Scorbutic;  and,  from  their 
supposed  identity  or  connection  with  Scurvy,  com- 
batted  indiscriminately  by  vegetable  diet  and  a  regu-» 
lar  course  of  purgative  salts.  Unfortunately  for  the 
correctness  of  such  views,  genuine  Scorbutic  Disea- 
ses are  rarely  seen  in  the  interior  of  this  island :  and 
the  majority  of  chronic  eruptions  neither  exhibit  the 
slightest  affinity  to  Scurvy,  nor  yield  to  the  remedies 
which  are  employed  with  success  in  that  affection. — 
In  illustration  of  these  truths,  common  Leprosy,  and 
some  of  the  more  prevalent  varieties  of  Psoriasis,  or 
Scaly  Tetter,  may  be  selected.  They  principally  at- 
tack persons  of  delicate  or  scrofulous  habit,  or  such 
as  have  suffered  from  the  depressing  influence  of  sor- 
row, poverty,  defective  aliment,  or  excessive  labour. 
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from  exposure  to  inclemencies  of  weather,  or  the  ra- 
vages of  previous  disease.  They  are  signally  aggra- 
vated by  the  large  or  exclusive  dietetic  employment 
of  vegetable  substances,  and  by  the  operation  of  neu- 
tral salts  and  all  debilitating  remedies.  Solid  and  nu- 
tritious food,  and  the  vegetable  and  mineral  altera- 
tives and  tonics,  with  moderate  exercise,  will,  on  the 
contrary,  mitigate  or  remove  them.  The  salutary  ef- 
fects of  these  invigorating  agents  will  be  greatly  pro- 
moted by  occasional  immersion  in  saline  or  sulphur- 
etted waters ;  or  by  frequent  sponging  of  the  body 
with  them. 

The  Scalled  Head,  a  species  of  Porrigo,  is  one  of  the 
most  obstinate  complaints  which  can  attack  childhood. 
It  is  highly  contagious :  and  once  introduced  into  a 
nursery  or  school,  generally  extends  to  most  of  the  in- 
mates.   Great  diversity  of  opinion  exists  respecting 
its  treatment :  and  although  nature  has  been  ransacked 
to  supply  remedies, — and  every  village-matron  boasts 
the  possession  of  a  specific, — for  its  cure,  years  fre- 
quently elapse  before  the  removal  is  accomplished. 
The  disease,  in  fact,  is  subject  to  occasional  varia- 
tions which  require  a  corresponding  change  of  treat- 
ment: and  thus  remedies  which,  atone  period,  oper- 
ate beneficially,  may  prove,  at  another,  inert  or  mis- 
chievous.   Nor  does  this  constitute  the  only  source  of 
failure.    Scalled  Head  has  commonly  been  consider- 
ed a  purely  local  affection.  Yet  signs  of  constitutional 
derangement  may  be  clearly  discerned  in  protracted 
cases.    Whether  such  derangement  result  from  the 
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local  irritation;  or  form  a  pre-existing  condition  with- 
out which  the  impression  of  the  disease  cannot  be  re- 
ceived,— is  perhaps  doubtful.  At  all  events,  reco- 
very will  be  greatly  accelerated  by  a  judicious  com- 
bination of  constitutional  with  local  treatment. 

Experience  of  their  inutility  has  led  some  intelli- 
gent physicians  of  the  present  day  to  reject  all  unctu- 
ous applications  from  the  treatment  of  Scalled  head. 
Re-iterated  employment  of  leeches  on  the  shaven 
scalp,  frequent  ablution  with  tepid  water  followed 
by  the  use  of  a  solution  of  sulphuret  of  potash,  nu- 
tritious diet  of  solid  animal  food  and  milk,  an  occa- 
sional purgative  of  Calomel  and  Scammony  with  a 
continued  exhibition  of  the  Tincture  of  Muriate, — or 
other  preparation, — of  Iron,  will  constitute  a  plan  of 
treatment,  as  ultimately  efficacious  as  easy  of  adop- 
tion; and  hence  valuable  to  those,  whose  situation 
or  resources  preclude  the  advantage  of  regular  pro- 
fessional attendance.  Shaving  of  the  head  and  the 
application  of  an  essential  oil  dissolved  in  spirit  of 
wine,  will  usually  suffice  to  cure  that  variety  of  Por- 
rigo  which  exhibits  circular  patches  of  baldness  from 
falling  of  the  hair.* 

Against  all  the  varieties  of  Scabies  or  Itch,  Sulphur 
operates  as  a  specific.  When  externally  applied  in 
the  mode  and  quantity  recommended  by  Mr.  Aber- 


*  See  A  Practical  Treatise  cn  Porrigo  or  Scald-Hcad,  and  on  Impetigo, 
with  plates.   By  Dr.  Willan.    Edited  by  Mr.  Ashby  Smith,  4to. 
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netliy,*  it  will  rarely  fail  to  accomplish  a  perfect  cure. 
A  similar  property  has  been  commonly  ascribed  to 
Mercury.    This  is  a  dangerous  error.    Some  years 
ago,  two  persons  were  nearly  destroyed  by  the  oper- 
ation of  a  Quicksilver-girdle  which  their  surgeon  had 
prescribed  as  a  remedy  for  Scabies.    It  induced  the 
most  painful  and  exhausting  salivation ;  without  ma- 
king the  slightest  impression  on  the  cutaneous  dis- 
ease ;  which  was  subsequently  cured  by  the  Sulphur- 
Ointment.  To  the  existence  of  a  minute  insect,  the  ori- 
gin and  propagation  of  this  squalid  affection  has  been 
by  some  observers,  confidently  attributed.     But  far 
from  being  an  invariable  attendant,  the  Acarus  Sca- 
^/ei  appears  to  constitute  only  a  rare  and  adventitious 
complication,  of  the  disease. f 


*  The  plan  indicated  by  Mr.  Abcrnethy,  in  his  Lectures,  consists  in  directing 
the  patient  to  smear  his  body  with  common  Sulphur-Ointment  at  night; — clothe 
himself  in  a  complete  undei'-dress  ;  and  lie  in  bed  till  the  evening-  of  the  next  day. 
He  is  then,  on  getting  up,  to  employ  a  warm  bath,  and,  by  the  aid  of  brush  and 
soap,  clear  his  skin  from  the  "  coat  of  grease"  and  other  impurities  ;  and  reject 
all  articles  of  dress  which  he  has  previously  worn,  until  they  have  been  submitted 
to  a  thorough  disinfecting  process.  This  treatment  rigidly  adopted,  the  writer  has 
never  yet  known  to  fail.  Eight  ounces  of  the  Ointment  will  suffice  for  the  dress- 
ing of  a  common-sized  adult  person. 

f  See  Batemau's  Synopsis,  p.  201. — In  addition  to  the  works,  enumerated  at  p. 
169,  Mr.  Plumbe's  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  8vo.  London, 
1824,  maybe  read  with  advantage-  Dr.Batenian's  beautiful  Delineations  of  Cu- 
taneous  Diseases,  4to.  London,  1817,  are  too  well  known  to  require  eulogy  or 
comment-  They  to  whom  the  stores  of  foreign  medical  literature  arc  accessible, 
may  consult,  on  these  subjects,  AWbert,  Descrijition  des  Maladies  de  la  Peau, 
Fig-  color.  Folio,  Paris,  1807— 1826,— and  Precis  Thcorique  et  Pratique,  2  Vols. 
8vo.  Paris,  1822.— far  more  splendid,  costly,  and  minute,  but  less  luminous  and 
practically  valuable,  than  the  productions  of  Willan,  Batcman,  and  Rayer Frank, 
Praxeos  medica  unicersx  Prwccpfa.    De  Morbis  Cutis,  8vo.  Taurini,  1821 
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Neo-lect  of  cleanliness  is  a  fertile  source  of  cuta- 
iieoiis  affections  among  the  poor.  In  their  prevention 
or  treatment,  the  occasional  use  of  simple  and  medi- 
cated baths  will  exert  a  most  powerful  influence. 
Hence  nothing  would  more  effectually  promote  the 
public  health  and  comfort  than  institutions  of  this 
nature  gratuitously  accessible  to  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people.  No  populous  town  should  be  without 
them.  Amidst  all  the  architectural  decorations  of  an- 
cient Rome,  there  were  none  which  more  strikingly 
attested  the  paternal  spirit  and  munificence  of  her 
Emperors,  than  the  Public  Baths.*  With  the  sums 
recklessly  expended  upon  the  structure  or  untimely 
demolition, — in  the  extravagant  alterations  and  dis- 
figurement,— of  the  palaces  of  the  British  Monarch,  an 
edifice,  destined  to  these  benignant  purposes,  might 
have  been  raised ;  which  would  have  conferred  incal- 
culable benefits  on  his  Metropolis,  and  invested  with 
a  signal  grace  the  recollection  of  his  splendid  and  pa- 
triotic reign. 

The  constitutional  derangement  produced  by  intro- 
duction of  the  Vaccine  Virus  into  the  human  system, 
is  usually  mild  and  unattended  with  suffering  or  dan- 
ger.  In  some  cases,  of  very  rare  occurrence  however, 


Chiarug-i,  Delle  Malattie  Cutanee  Sordide,  &c.Firenzc,  1807 and  Gomez,  Enf 
soio  dermosof/raphico,  o  succincta  e  systematica  descripgao  das  doenfos  cutaneas. 
4to.  Lisboa,  1820. 

*  Otto,  in  his  entertaining  Retse  durch  die  Schiceit,  Italien,  Frankreich,  &c. 
8vo.  Hamburgh,  1825,— asserts  that  forty  thousand  Christians  were  employed,  for 
seven  years,  on  the  Baths  of  Diocletian. 

2  a 
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it  has  been  followed  by  violent  and  even  fatal  conse- 
quences. The  untoward  result  was  probably  deter- 
mined in  these  instances  by  a  previously  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  body.  The  cutaneous  eruptions  and 
glandular  swellings,  which  sometimes  succeed  Vacci- 
nation, are  generally  but  erroneously  attributed  by  the 
parent  or  the  nurse,  to  some  obnoxious  peculiarity  in 
the  nature  of  the  disease  itself,  or  in  the  system  of 
the  individual  from  whom  it  has  been  derived.  For 
common  observation  will  suffice  to  prove  that  where 
a  latent  disposition  to  cutaneous  or  glandular  affec- 
tions has  pre-existed,  such  germ  of  disease  will  be 
excited  into  action  as  rapidly  and  effectually  by 
Scarlet-fever,  Measles,  or  Small-pox,  as  by  Vacci- 
nation itself. 

During  the  last  twenty  years,  the  contagion  of 
Syphilis  has  obviously  been  less  common,  and  exhi- 
bited a  character  less  virulent  than  before,  in  this 
country.  Whether  its  comparative  mildness  and  infre- 
quency  be  attributable  to  the  process  of  spontaneous 
decline,  which  has  been  so  conspicuously  exhibited 
by  some  of  the  diseases,  as  by  all  the  most  celebrated 
institutions,  of  Man;  or  to  the  more  successful  treat- 
ment of  this  once  terrible  and  extensive  contagion, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine.  That  the  fact  may  be  ex- 
plained by  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  mor- 
als of  the  age,  no  cautious  observer  will  admit.  The 
method  of  cure  of  Syphilis,  introduced  into  this  island 
by  the  military  surgeons,  does  not,  at  present,  seem 
to  have  acquired  many  proselytes  among  the  resident 
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practitioners.*  And,  from  the  united  testimony  of 
several  foreign  writers,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
new  doctrine  has  not  been  more  zealously  espoused 
upon  the  continent  than  in  England. f  Experience 
alone  can  ultimately  decide  upon  its  merits.  Yet  so 
invariably  successful,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
is  the  mercurial  treatment,  that  few  will  be  allured, 
except  by  the  love  of  novelty  or  experiment,  to  the 
proposed  deviation.  Instances  of  its  failure  would 
probably  be  still  more  rare,  if,  during  the  mercurial 
process,  the  powers  of  the  system  were  supported, 
especially  in  subjects  of  delicate  constitution  or  the 
scrofulous  diathesis,  by  generous  diet.  Opium,  and 
Cinchona.  From  inattention  to  this  point,  perchance, 
have  resulted  some  of  those  anomalous  and  intract- 
able diseases, — horrible  compounds  of  Syphilis  and 
Scrofula, — to  which  Mr.  Abernethy  has  applied,  with 
his  wonted  contempt  of  philosophical  accuracy,  the 
name  of  Pseudo-Syphilis. 

Hydrophobia  is  the  term  which,  with  equal  incor- 
rectness,:}: has  been  employed  to  designate  the  peculiar 


♦  Two  important  papers  on  the  "Treatment  of  Syphilis  without  Mercury,"  are 
given  by  Mr.  Rose  and  Mr.  Guthrie :  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,Yo\.YUl: 
and  Desruelles,  author  of  the  Treatise  on  Chincough,  has  published  a  volume  on 
the  same  subject,  entitled:  Memoire  sur  le  Traitemcnt  sam  Mercure,  &c.  8vo. 
Paris,  1827.— See  also  Carmichael's  valuable  Essay  on  the  Venereal  Diseases 
cortfounded  with  Syphilis,  4to.  Dublin,  1814. 

t  The  venerable  Hufciand,  in  his  well-known  ./owrna/,. January,  1819,  declaims 
ag:ainst  the  "  new  English  method"  of  treating  Syphilis  without  Mercury,  and 
predicts  its  ultiraRte  failu;  e  :  and  Otto  in  the  Reise,  j  ust  cited,  repeatedly  declares 
that  the  best  continental  physicians  do  not  adopt  it. 

I  "  Dread  of  water;'  expressed  by  the  two  Greek  substantives  of  which  the 
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and  formidable  train  of  symptoms  induced  by  the  bite 
of  the  dog,  and  other  nearly-allied  animals,  in  a  rabid 
state.  It  constitutes  one  of  the  most  terrible  diseases 
to  which  man  is  subject.    The  obscurity  in  which 
the  proximate  cause  of  this  affection  lies  involved  ; 
the  great  uncertainty  which  exists  respecting  the  pe- 
riod of  its  development;  and  the  futility  of  every  at- 
tempt, hitherto  made,  to  ascertain  the  precise  seat, 
arrest  the  progress,  or  avert  the  fatal  issue  of  the  dis- 
gase,~all  conspire  to  invest  it  with  a  fearful  and  pe- 
culiar interest.     That  it  bears  a  striking  affinity  to 
Tetanus,  a  review  of  the  external  phenomena  which 
it  presents,  is  surely  calculated  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion.    And,  if,  in  all  cases  of  death  consequent  on 
Hydrophobia,  the  contents  of  the  vertebral  canal  were 
minutely  examined  by  men  expert  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  morbid  structure,  the  spinal  marrow  would, 
doubtless,  be  found  to  exhibit,  as  it  invariably  does 
jn  Tetanus,  the  unequivocal  traces  of  inflammation 
or  its  consequences :  and  hypothesis  thus  yield  to  an- 
other most  important  fact  in  pathological  anatomy.* 


term.  Hydrophobia,  is  compounded,  doe.  not  invariably  ex>st  as  a  symptom  of 
he  disease  induced  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid  anima,.    It  is  moreove.  ob^er  ed  m 
other  morbid  affections.   Rahics  canina,  sometimes  employed,  :s  a  scarcely  less 
objectionable  designation. 

.  On  disseetion  of  aC.se  of  Hydrophobia  by  Dr.  Marcct, »-C».rj.c» 

voi. ., <'-''^-^^^:^'^;^:::::^:^ 

effusion  betweentbepia  —  ^^^^^^ 

derPractischenHcilkunde.B^^A\,myo.    ^  ^  those  of  the  brain 

I.  p.  531,-the  vessels  of  the  d„ra  ^^^^^^^  ^„„,,,  Vol.  11,  p. 
everywhere  filled  with  fluid  blood.-A  Third,  by  Mi .   chku  , 
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Yet  whether  the  disease  be  really  induced  by  ino- 
culation with,  and  subsequent  absorption  of,  a  specific 
poison,  or  be  the  result  of  mere  mechanical  injury  mo- 
dified by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  wound  and  the  op- 
eration of  moral  causes,*  would,  even  then,  remain  a 
mystery.  If,  as  some  enlightened  men  assert.  Hydro- 
phobia may  really  be  induced  by  the  bite  of  an  animal 
suffering  from  a  transient  paroxysm  of  irritation  or 
slight  disease,the  latter  opinion  must  obviously  prevail 
to  an  exclusion  of  the  doctrine  of  specific  poison.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  long  interval  of  time  which  frequently 
elapses  between  the  infliction  of  the  wound  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  symptoms  resulting  from  it,  strongly 


461,  shews  adhesion  of  the  dura  mater-,  distension  of  the  superficial  vessels  of  the 
biai'n;  congestion  of  the  medullary  substance  ;  and  slight  serous  effusion  at  the 
basis  :-and  a  Fourth,  same  Work  and  page,  a  more  than  usually  florid  state  of  the 
pia  mater  of  the  cranium  and  spinal  canal.  In  the  three  first  cases,  the  spinal 
chord  was  not  examined.  The  hydrophobic  symptoms,  in  the  last,  had  been  par- 
tially subdued  by  copious  and  repeated  blood-letting.  A  case  by  Mr.  Webster,  of 
■which  Dr.  James  Johnson  has  minutely  and  luminously  described  the  morbid  ap- 
pearances, Medico-Chirurgical  Journal,  Vol.  IV  ;— a  Second,  with  an  Engraving, 
by  Professor  Thompson,  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  Vol.  XIII ;  a  Third, 
most  interesting,  by  Mr,  Godrich,  Medical  Gazette,  December  1828 ;  and  a  Fo»u  th, 
by  Mr.  Pout,  Lancet,  Vol.  II.  p.  328,— all  conspicuously  exhibit  marks  of  spinal 
inflammation  and  its  consequences,  in  death  from  Hydrophobia.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  these  facts  has  been  accumulated  long  since  the  opinions  of  the  writer, 
which  they  so  strikingly  illustrate,  were  committed  to  paper.  The  evidence  which 
they  afford,  of  the  close  aflanity  existing  between  Hydrophobia  and  Tetanus,  will 
hereafter  be  fully  discussed. 

*  Much  stress  has,  by  some  writers,  been  laid  on  the  infl\ience  of  the  mind  in  the 
production  of  Hydrophobia.  This  hypothesis,  however,  must  at  once  be  rejected: 
for  it  is  obviously  inapplicable  to  au  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  the  disease 
in  children  and  the  lower  animals.  Mr.  Godrich,  in  the  valuable  comnninicatiou 
just  cited,  expressly  states  that  the  patient  "  died  in  total  ignorance  of  the  cause 
of  his  malady." 
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militates  against  the  admission  of  their  origin  simply 
from  mechanical  violence.  Difficulties,  at  present  in- 
superable, surround  the  question  on  every  side.  Im- 
mediate and  unsparing  excision  of  the  wounded  parts, 
it  is  more  important  to  observe,  forms  the  only  preven- 
tive remedy  upon  which  reliance  can  be  placed.  This 
is  a  truth  which  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  loudly  rung 
in  the  public  ear.  To  a  confidence  in  any  other  treat- 
ment, local  or  general,  the  deluded  patient  will,  in 
many  instances,  fall  a  miserable  sacrifice. 

Re-iterated  experiment  has  most  unequivocally 
proved  the  inefficacy  of  general  Blood-letting,  Mer- 
cury, Opium,  and  all  the  other  most  powerful  medi- 
cinal agents,  in  subduing  the  symptoms  of  Hydro- 
phobia, when  once  they  have  been  developed.  In 
some  cases,  of  recent  occurrence,  where  active  or  de- 
leterious mineral  substances  have  been  employed,  the 
patient  appears  to  have  died  rather  from  the  treat- 
ment than  from  the  disease.  Such  a  termination, 
horrible  beyond  expression  where  the  faintest  glim- 
mering of  hope  yet  lingers,  is,  perhaps,  little  to  be 
deplored  in  this  most  distressing  and  hitherto  invari- 
ably fatal  affection.  Instead  of  exhausting  the  pow- 
ers of  the  agitated  system  by  profuse  general  blood- 
letting, might  not  sanguineous  depletion  from  the 
whole  track  of  the  spinal  marrow,  by  cupping  or  ap- 
plication of  some  dozens  of  leeches,  followed  by  blis- 
tering to  the  same  extent,  constitute  a  fair,  as  it  is  yet 
an  imtried  effort  to  rescue  the  subject  of  Hydropho- 
bia from  destruction  ?  During  the  operation  of  this 
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treatment,  the  perturbation  of  the  system  might  be 
tranquillized  by  the  employment  of  Opium,  Belladon- 
na, or  the  Hydro-cyanic  acid ;  its  energies  be  sustain- 
ed by  large  and  frequently  repeated  doses  of  ammo- 
nia; and  an  attempt  made  to  excite  a  new  action  in 
the  system  by  prompt  introduction  of  mercury  from 
the  surface.  Such  a  plan,  unsanctioned  by  experi- 
ment, and  founded  upon  hypothetical  views  of  the 
seat  and  nature  of  Hydrophobia,  is  obviously  entitled 
to  little  confidence.  Yet  it  possesses  the  merit  of  par- 
tial novelty;  and  is,  perchance,  as  consistent  with 
sound  principles  of  pathological  science,  as  some 
methods  which  have  been  lately  recommended  with 
louder  pretensions,  in  the  treatment  of  this  most  fear- 
ful of  human  diseases. 

A  month  scarcely  now  elapses  during  which  the 
public  sympathy  is  not  excited  by  the  spectacle  or 
report  of  some  unfortunate  being  whose  repose  has 
been  destroyed  by  the  dreadful  apprehension  of  suf- 
fering from  Hydrophobia;  or  whose  life  sacrificed  to 
the  still  more  terrible  reality.  Yet,  in  open  contempt 
of  the  public  safety  and  decorum, — ^in  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  those  claims  which  the  governed  possess  up- 
on the  vigilance  and  protection  of  their  rulers, — the 
streets  of  every  town  and  village  in  the  land,  are  suf- 
fered to  swarm  with  congregations  of  useless  or  fero- 
cious dogs,  under  circumstances  alike  offensive  to  the 
eye  and  to  the  nostril. 

The  Legislature  has,  indeed,  imposed  a  tax  upon 
these  animals.  Yet  how  negligently  has  the  payment  of 
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it  hitherto  been  enforced;— with  what  facility  evaded? 
And  is  it  not  a  fact  inconsistent  with  all  sound  prin- 
ciples of  legislation,  which  far  more  anxiously  con- 
.  template  the  prevention  than  the  punishment  of  crime, 
that  the  pauper  subsisting  on  the  parochial  fund,  is 
allowed  to  support,  at  the  expence  of  his  more  indus- 
trious neighbour,  by  day,  as  many  dogs  as  may  be  re- 
quisite for  the  successful  prosecution  of  his  lawless 
depredations  abroad,  by  night  ? 

Thus,  while  the  Englishman  is  forbidden  to  admit 
the  air  and  the  light  of  Heaven  into  his  habitation, 
except  on  the  payment  of  a  grievous  and  rigidly-ex- 
acted impost,  he  cannot  quit  his  threshold,  or  enter 
the  house  of  a  friend;  and  much  less  approach  the 
dwelling  of  a  stranger,  without  peril  or  annoyance 
from  some  savage  or  insidious  cur,  upon  which  the  en- 
forcement of  even  the  present  tax  would  have  long 
since  operated  as  a  sentence  of  condemnation.  He 
.  can  pursue  his  way  neither  in  the  fields  nor  on  the 
public  roads,  without  danger  from  an  attack,  com- 
monly as  sudden  as  unprovided-for,  of  these  pesti- 
ferous animals. 

Yet  this  is  an  evil  against  which  the  powers  of  the 
local  magistracy  are  well-nigh  unavailing.  For,  if 
aroused  by  the  cry  of  public  danger,  or  the  still  more 
powerful  call  of  private  duty,  a  magistrate  direct  the 
confinement  or  seizure  of  the  dogs  of  the  district  over 
which  he  presides,  where  is  the  vagrant  who  may  not 
with  impunity,  violate  the  salutary  prohibition,  and 
set  justice  and  authority  at  defiance?  And  the  magis- 
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trate  is  reduced  to  the  hard  alternative  of  either  ta- 
citly acknowledging  his  impotence,  or  fearlessly  ex- 
ecuting the  mandate  which  he  has  issued,  amidst  the 
threats  and.  insults  of  the  vulgar;  and  at  the  immi- 
nent risk  of  involving  himself  in  the  incalculable  vex- 
ations and  expence  of  a  legal  process. 

Such  abuses  should  not  be  tolerated.  They  are  a 
reproach  on  the  vigilance  of  the  legislature ;  a  stain 
upon  the  national  character :  and  form  an  increasing 
scourge  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  suffered  to 
exist.  But  they  have  continued,  and  will  continue, 
in  face  of  the  ajDpalling  accidents  which  constantly 
occur  among  the  people,  until  some  man  in  power 
shall,  himself,  sustain  the  horrors,  and  die  the  miser- 
able death,  of  Hydrophobia;*  and  thus  too  severely 
expiate  by  his  own  blood,  the  inattention  of  his  col- 
leagues in  authority,  to  the  public  weal.  Then  will 
the  sympathy  and  the  zeal  of  Statesmen  and  Senators 
be  effectually  awakened  from  their  peaceful  slumbers. 
Then,  at  last,  will  they  be  aroused  to  a  full  sense  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  and  to  the  prompt  appli- 
cation of  its  only  remedy.  Yet  not,  perchance,  until 
many  an  individual  of  more  humble  rank,  whose  life 
was  as  precious, — whose  loss  as  irreparable  to  his 
family, — as  theirs  can  be,  has  fallen  a  lamented  vic- 
tim to  the  apathy  of  his  rulers. 


♦  The  late  Duke  of  Richmond  is  reported  to  have  died  of  Hydrophobia,  conse- 
quent on  the  bite  of  a  rabid  Fox.  Had  the  fatal  wound  been  inflicted  upon  his 
Grace  by  a  Dog  in  England,  the  catastrophe,  however  lamentable  in  itself,  miglit 
thus  have  been  productive  of  lasting  good  to  his  country. 

2  n 
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Meanwhile,  the  reader  whose  attention  has  never 
been  directed  to  the  increasing  prevalence  of  Hydro- 
phobia ; — whose  mind  never  closely  applied  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  only  effective  mean  for  its  preven- 
tion,— may  consult  the  subjoined  note.*  With  a  view 
of  alike  shortening,  and  giving  effect  to,  this  perhaps 
hbl  irhpertinent  digression  from  strictly  professional 
subjects,  an  attempt  is  there  made  to  estimate  and 
unfold  the  extent  of  the  nuisance  now  feebly  de- 
hounced ; — and  to  expose  the  benefits  which  Society 
rnay  derive  from  the  imposition  and  rigorously-enfor- 
ced levy  of  such  a  tax  as  would  ensure  the  destruc- 


•  Number  of  Dogs.  The  population  of  the  British  Islands  may  be  taken  at 
Wenty  millions.  Five  individuals  constitute  a  family.  To  every  four  families 
'may  be  reckoned  one  do^.  This,  if  the  Mitrns  already  obtained  by  the  writer,  be 
correct,  is  ^moderate  calculation.  Consequently,  Great  Britain  contains  at  least, 
one  million  of  dogs.  Of  these,  a  small  portion  only  are  kept  as  guardians  of  per- 
son or  property  :  the  remnant  for  pleasure,  field-sports,  populm-  and  ferocious 
pastimes,  or  other  purposes  ijet  more  demoralizing. 

Evils  to  the  lower  orders.  The  quantity  of  food  fit  for  human  sustenance, 
which  a  million  of  do^s  daily  devour,  there  are  no  data  for  correctly  estimatiAg. 
It  must  be  enormous  j  and,  in  seasons  of  privation,  an  object  of  national  import- 
ance. By  fhe  encouragement  and  facilities  which  the  possession  of  a  dog  gives  to 
'>BulUhaiting  and  other  ihJmtiian  sports,  Und  to  Poaching,  it  operates  as  a  strong 
incentive  to  barbarity  and  crime  among  the  poor.  To  the  Public,  Dogs  ai-e  in- 
cessantly objects  of  annoyance  or  disgust  in  the  streets  ^-of  danger,  to  the  Eques- 
t'lfen  or  Carriage-Traveller,  on  the  roads :  and,  more  than  all,  furnish  an  hvex- 
hanstible  and  increasing  source  of  the 'Hydrophobic  Poison. 

The  advantages  which  would  result  to  the  Community,  from  a  great  dimmu- 
tion,  by  heavy  tax,  of  the  numUer  of  dogs,  are  Aese:-The  Poor  would  be  bet- 
ter fed-  and  a  powerful  instrument  of  degradation,  guilt,  and  misery,  would  be 


wrested  from  them.    A  crying  abomination  would  be  remove.!  from  the  streets ; 
acciJynts,  on  the  public  roads,  be  of  much  less  frequent  occurrence:  and  a  check 
once  opposed  to  an  extension  of  the  most  te.  rihc  of  human  diseases. 


:3  d^gs  should  be  altogether  swept  from  the  ^ce  of  catio. 
than  that  one  liumaii  being  perish  from  Hydrophobia. 
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tion  of  useless  dogs ;  and  from  the  investiture  of  the 
local  magistracy  with  full  powers  to  issue  and  execute 
a  sentence  of  proscription  against  all  such  as  might 
be  suffered  to  roam  abroad  in  the  frequently-recur- 
ring seasons  of  public  danger  from  Hydrophobia.*' 

To  direct  the  attention  of  the  l.egislature  on  this 
humble  but  momentous  subject  of  inquiry,  the  present 
writer,  and  others  far  more  eloquent  than  he,  have 
heretofore  made  an  effort,  but  in  vain.  They  who 
alone  possess  the  influence  and  talent  to  achieve  a 
purpose  so  beneficent,  are  either  insufficiently  im- 
pressed with  its  importance,  or,  from  other  inexpli- 
cable cause,  disinclined  to  exert  their  powers.  But 
such  is  the  dreadful  character, — such  the  appalling 
frequency  of  flydropliobia,— that  investigation  an^ 
redress  of  the  crying  evil  cannot  much  longer  be  de- 
layed. The  voice  of  the  people  calling  upon  their 
rulers  for  protection,  must  at  length  be  heard.  An4 
that  n;an  who  by  the  exertion  of  his  eloquence  in  th@ 
senate,  shall  acoeLerate  an  adoption  of  eflacient  mea- 
sures for  the  repression  of  Hydrophobia,  which  vigo- 
rous legislation  can  alone  supply,  will  acquire  a  claim, 
as  deep  as  lasting,  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country. 

*  A, German  wprk,  by  Krugel?tein,  efttitjed  U^ker  <lie  flmckunUh,  in  ,vJ,ich 
the  subject  of  Hydrophobia  appears  to  h^ive  been  completely  exhausted,  jvas  pub- 
lished about  four  years  ag-o.  Di-.  Moscley's  Treatise  on  Hydrophobia  ;  iis  Pre- 
veniimand  Cure  &c.  4to.  Loudon,  1813,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  work  on  this  dis- 
ease  which  British  literature  pos-scsses.  The  following-  publications  on  the  Mor- 
bid Poisons  may  be  read  with  sdvantag-e  :  Hunter's  Trcaiise  on  the  Venereal  Dis. 
^ase,  4to.  London,  1788;  Adams'  Ohservaiions  on  Morbid  Poisons,  4to.  Lou- 
^on,  1807;  and  Salt's  iJMciy,  8vo.  London,  1817.      '      '  '  ' 


CHAPTER  IX. 


OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE,  CON- 
SIDERED AS  AN  EXCITING  CAUSE  OF  DISEASE. 


THE  Atmosphere  exerts  an  influence  either  direct 
or  indirect,  upon  the  different  organs  of  the  animal 
economy.     It  operates  directly  upon  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow  ;— on  the  delicate  and  important  mu- 
cous membrane  which  lines  the  cavities  of  the  mouth, 
nostrils  and  various  sinuses  connected  with  them,  the 
windpipe, bronchia  and  their  countless  ramifications;* 
 and  on  the  skin  which  everywhere  invests  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  body :— indirectly  upon  the  other 
organs  or  systems  through  the  medium  of  the  cerebral 
mass,  of  the  respiratory  and  cuticular  membranes. 
-  The  qualities  of  the  air  which  immediately  affect 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  are  its  extremes  of  tem- 
perature :  those  which  act  consecutively  upon  the 
body  through  the  medium  of  these  organs— its  vary- 
ing degrees  of  moisture  and  density,  and  consequent- 
lylts  electrical  condition.  The  respiratory  membrane 


*  A  view,  alike  lucid  and  correct,  of  the  distributions  of  the  repirato,  y  mem- 
brauc  is  given  in  Mr.  Alcock's  valuable  communication  before  adverted  to.  See 
Medical  Intelligencer,  No.  VIL  May  1830. 
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and  skin  are  principally*  and  most  powerfully  influ- 
enced by  excess  of  atmospheric  heat  and  cold,  and 
their  sudden  vicissitudes. 

The  direct  influence  of  high  degrees  of  temperature 
on  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  is  exhibited  in  the 
attacks  of  apoplexy,  mania,  and  other  cerebral  affec- 
tions which  frequently  result  from  the  sudden  or  ex- 
cessive action  of  the  solar  rays  upon  the  human  head.f 
The  operation  of  cold,  in  the  paralysis  or  fatal  stupor 
which  long  exposure  to  its  intensities  notoriously  in- 
duces.;]:  The  indirect  influence  of  diverse  conditions 
and  vicissitudes  of  the  atmosphere,  although  equally 
obvious,  is  less  readily  explicable.  The  irresistible 
feeling  of  languor  and  depression  experienced  by  man. 


♦  Not  exclusively :  for  humidity  combined  with  warmth  relaxes,— with  cold,  ex- 
ercises a  peculiarly  pernicious  eflect  upon,  the  human  systeiu.  A  dry  and  warm 
atmosphere,  on  the  contrary,  exhibits  a  genial  influence,  especially  on  the  delicate, 
the  aged  and  infirm  :  and  a  dry  and  cold  one  exhilarates  the  robust.  The  electri- 
cal condition  of  the  atmosphere  relatively  to  that  of  body,  has  also  been  supposed 
to  aifect  powerfully  the  nervous  system  of  man;  but  on  this  subject,  no  facts 
from  which  an  inference  can  be  safely  drawn,  have  yet  been  accumvilated. 

-  -f-  Hence  the  frequent  occurrence  of  sudden  death  among  persons  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  sun,  particularly  in  fervid  summers,  such  as  those  of  1808,  TS24", 
and — 5.  Apoplexy  and  mania  are  no  uncommon  consequences  of  the  Couj)  da  So- 
ldi, in  India. 

Some  important  "  Observations"  on  Paralysis  from  Cold,  by  Dr.  Powell,  are 
inserted  in  Medical  Transactions,  Vol.  V.  The  drowsiness  and  fatal  lethargy  in- 
duced by  intense  cold,  are  well  illustrated  in  tlic  account  of  an  excursion  by  Mr. 
Bankes  and  Dr.  Solander,  upon  the  mountains  of  Terra  del  Fuego. — See  the  Au- 
thmtic  Collection  of  Captain  Cook's  Voyarjes,  Svo.  London,  1787 ;  and  in  the 
affecting  detail  of  the  miseries  endured  by  Captain  Franklin,  Dr.  Richardson,  and 
their  party  on  their  return  from  Copper-minc  River  to  Fort  Euterprize.. — See  Cap- 
tain Fi  aiiklin's  Narrative  of  a  Journey  io  the  Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  Vol  H. 
London,  1824. 
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and  the  signs  of  restlessness  evinced  by  the  lower  ani-- 
mals,  in  gloomy,  damp  and  variable,  or  tempestuous 
weather,  sufficiently  attest  it.* 

The  separation  of  an  aqueous  fluid  from  the  blood 
in  the  form  of  vapour,  constitutes  an  important  func^ 
tion  of  the  respiratory  membrane.  The  application 
of  sudden  or  excessive  cold  checks  this  salutary  pro- 
cess of  exhalation,  and  the  secretion  of  mucus  by 
wMch  the  membrane  in  question  is  naturally  lubri- 
cated. The  direct  influence  of  cold  upon  it,  there^ 
fore,  is  to  produce  a  state  of  dryness  and  excitement 
varying  in  degree  from  simple  irritation  spontaneous- 
ly terminating  in  increased  secretion,  to  active  disease 
which,  if  not  subdued  by  art,  may  induce  fatal  eff'u- 
sion,  ulceration  or  abscess  ; — from  slight  catarrh  to 
the  most  violent  inflammation  of  the  respiratory  pas- 
sages. By  the  indirect  action  of  cold  applied  to  the 
pulmonary  membrane  are  induced  a  loaded  state  of 
the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  deranged  action  of  the  heart, 
and  torpor  of  the  brain  and  digestive  organs.  These 
effects  are  probably  determined  by  the  obstacle  which 
the  irritated  membrane  presents  to  the  due  arterial- 
ization  of  the  blood  ;  or  by  the  pulmonary  congestion 


*  The  pains  felt  by  the  human  subject  in  a  limb  which  has,  years  before,  suf- 
fered from  severe  mechanical  injury  or  rheumatism,  and  tlie  "  twing-eing-  of  corns" 
on  the  approach  of  wet  and  stormy  weather,  can  only  be  explained  by  the  influence 
of  atmospheric  changes  upon  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  Tliat  many  animals, 
both  quadrupeds,  biixJs,  fishes,  and  insects,  have  a  presentiment  of  tiicsc  chang^ea 
before  their  eflFects  arc  actually  manifested,  no  curious  observer  of  the  migrations 
and  habits  of  many  individuals  of  these  vaiious  classes,  will,  for  a  moment,  doubt. 
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which  obstructs  the  free  return  of  this  fluid  from  the 
various  regions  to  the  heart.  Thus,  habitual  short- 
ness of  breathing-,  morbid  conditions  of  the  langs  or 
absorbent  system, — of  the  heart  or  brain, — asthma, 
indigestion  and  dropsy,  are  frequent  consequences  of 
the  continued  operation  of  cold,  especially  when  com- 
bined with  moisture,  on  the  respiratory  passages.* 

It  is  not  here  requisite  to  investigate  the  precise 
"mode  ill  which  the  animal  body  suffers  from  exposure 
of  its  external  surface  to  the  extremes  or  sudden  vi- 
cissitudes of  temperature.  Cold,  it  will  suffice  to 
observe,  checks  the  discharge  of  watery  fluid  from 
the  blood  by  the  process  of  insensible  perspiration  ; 
corrugates,  and  repels  their  contents  from,  the  mi- 
nute vessels  of  the  skin ;  and,  driving  it  in  upon  the 
internal  organs,  excites  or  maintains  a  state  of  con- 
gestion there.  External  warmth,  on  the  contrary, 
stimulates  to  increased  action  the  exhalant  vessels  ; 
and,  by  determining  or  recalling  the  blood  to  the  sur- 
face, prevents  or  relieves  the  fullness  of  the  interior. 
The  operation  of  sadden  vicissitudes  in  these  two 
qualities  of  the  atmosphere  is  equally  intelligible. 


*  As  it  is  impossible  to  separate  those  morbid  affections  of  the  respiratory  mem- 
brane directly  induced  by  the  action  of  cold,  and  those  of  the  otiier  origans,  which 
this  action  indirectly  excites,  from  the  same  morbid  conditions  consequent  on 
chilling  of  the  external  skin; — as  cold  is  very  rarely  applied  to  one  without  impli- 
cating the  other;— and  as  the  treatment  of  such  diseases  is  not  regulated  by  a  re- 
gard to  the  peculiar  mode  of  their  production, — the  whole  will  be  reviewed  toge- 
ther in  considering  the  indireot  operation  of  temperature  on  the  various  organs 
through  the  medium  of  the  skin. 
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The  baneful  or  deleterious  consequences  of  sudden 
application  of  cold  to  the  heated  body,  and  of  warmth 
to  a  frozen  limb,  constitute  familiar  illustrations  of 
their  influence  in  the  two  opposite  extremes. 

The  direct  operation  of  exposure  to  the  inclemen- 
cies of  weather  and  abrupt  variations  of  temperature, 
upon  the  surface  of  the  human  body  is  conspicuously 
seen  in  the  discolorations,  chaps,  freckles,  and  asper- 
ities of  skin  which  persons  accustomed  to  such  expo- 
sure, so  frequently  exhibit.    These  effects,  however, 
are  less  common  and  far  less  momentous  than  the 
diseases  of  the  internal  organs,  indirectly  resulting 
from  the  action  of  atmospheric  causes  on  the  skm  m 
consequence  of  the  intimate  sympathy  or  connection 
which  exists  between  these  organs  and  the  surface. 

The  different  organs,  or  systems  of  organs,  which 
thus  indirectly  suffer  from  atmospheric  influence,  are 
the  Cerebral;  the  Respiratory;  the  Intestinal;  the 
Glandular;  the  Renal;  and  the  Muscular.* 

The  Morbid  Affections  which  result  from  sympa- 
thy between  the  Surface  and  the  Brain,  or,  as  it  may 
be  termed,  the  Cutaneo-Cerehral  Sympathy,  are,  for 
the  most  part,  produced  by  the  action  of  cold  or  sud- 


*  Dr  James  Johnson  has  achieved  much  good  by  calling  the  attention  of  pro- 
fessional men  to  the  sympathy  which  exists  between  the  surface  of  the  bo  Y  -^^ 
the  internal  organs,-and  the  numerous  diseases  resulUn,  '-^^^^^'-lll^'^^.^ 
structiveworkon  The  Influence  of  Ihe  Atmosphere,  8vo.  Loudon,  1818.  H.s 
9ti  uctive  woi  .  .   „  J       „o  sufficiently  compre- 

enumeration,  however,  ot  the    Sjmpauues.   .  ,   j  . 
hensive    Witl>  ihe  addition  of  the  Cutanco.Cerehml,-Gla,Hlula, ,      l-^^"  " 
LTaud  other  alterations  now  made,  it  is  prohably  yet  very  far  from  bemg-.pc  fect. 
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den  atmospheric  changes.  They  consist  principally 
in  general  congestion  of  the  brain  terminating  in  apo- 
plexy or  Paralysis;  or  partial  congestion  inducing 
that  painful  affection  of  the  nerves,  commonly  called 
Tic  douloureux. 

Apoplectic  Seizures  are  becoming,  and  will  become, 
every  year  more  frequent  in  this  country.  As  the 
light  of  education  extends,  and  the  spirit  of  commer- 
cial enterprize  and  speculation  is  introduced  among 
a  people;  so  will  the  energies  of  the  brain  be  more 
perfectly  developed,  and  the  influence  of  moral  cau- 
ses upon  its  condition  be  rendered  more  powerful  and 
unceasing.  To  this  state  of  habitual  excitement,  con- 
joined with  the  luxurious  habits  which  civilization 
engenders,  may  be  attributed  the  growing  prevalence 
of  Apoplexy,  Madness,  and  other  diseases  connected 
with  increased  activity  or  fullness  of  the  cerebral 
vessels. 

During  the  intense  frosts  which  sometimes  prevail 
in  northern  latitudes,  death  from  Apoplexy  is  far 
more  common  than  even  in  the  hottest  summers.  Af- 
ter the  observations  already  made,  the  mode  of  pro- 
duction of  this  disease  by  cold  will  be  as  evident  as 
the  inferences  which  may  be  deduced  from  the  fact, 
are  valuable ;  and  the  practice  suggested  by  it,  im- 
portant. Individuals,  of  the  apoplectic  constitution, 
should,  in  severe  frost,  sedulously  avoid  all  those  cau- 
ses which  propel  the  blood,  in  undue  quantity,  to  the 
brain,  or  obstruct  its  return.  These  causes  princi- 
pally are,  intense  application  of  the  mind ;  full  and 

2  I 
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stimulating  diet;  exposure  of  the  body,  in  a  quies- 
cent state,  to  the  action  of  cold ;  torpidity  of  the  bow- 
els;—and  every  effort  and  position  of  the  body,  or 
artificial  mean,— as  retention  of  the  breath,  stooping, 
or  application  of  a  bulky  or  tight  bandage  around  the 
neck, — ^which  may  interfere  with  the  regress  of  the 
blood  from  the  head  by  the  jugular  veins.    Such  per- 
sons will  consequently  do  well,  in  seasons  of  severe 
frost,  to  allow  the  brain  as  much  respite  as  possible 
from  deep  thought  and  the  investigation  of  anxious  or 
perplexing  subjects; — to  reduce  the  quantity  of  ali- 
mentary substances,  and  especially  the  proportion  of 
alcoholic  stimulants ;— to  preserve  a  due  temperature 
of  the  surface  and  extremities  of  the  body  by  active 
exercise,  or  if  that  be  unattainable,  by  additional  cloth- 
ing-- to  keep  the  bowels  in  a  free  and  rather  loose 

state*  :— to  abstain  from  inordinate  muscular  exer- 
tions and  from  stooping ;  and  remove  any  pressure  ex- 
ercised on  the  vessels  of  the  neck  by  the  shirt-collar 
or  the  cravat. t 


*  In  cono-estion  of  the  brain,  whether  temporary  or  habitual,  the  bowels  usually 
become  torpid.  And  this  sluggish  state  of  the  intestines  not  only  sustanis  or  ag- 
gravates the  cerebral  fullness  ;  but  endangers  life  by  the  muscular  exertion  which 
it  may  render  necessary  for  the  expulsion  of  their  contents.  In  the  act  of  st.-am- 
ino-  the  blood-vessels  of  the  head  and  neck  are  invariably  distended.  Hence  the 
frequency  of  sudden  death  from  Apoplexy  dur.ng  the  effort  of  intestinal  evacua- 
tion :  and  the  extreme  importance  of  carefully  obviating,  by  laxatives,  this  source 
of  danger,  in  those  who  exhibit  the  signs  of  an  apoplectic  tendency. 

t  That  the  absurd  fashion  of  wearing  stiff  and  tight  bandages  round  the  neck 
operates  as  one  among  the  several  concurring  '^--;V  d '""^    A  Ig  e  of 
of  apopUctic  attacks  in  the  present  day,  is  scarcely  tabe  doubted.  ^T;" 
pressure  which  greatly  embarrasses  the  return  of  blood  from  the  head  by  the  ex- 
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Such  are  the  precautions  which  should,  during  the 
prevalence  of  excessive  cold,  be  adopted  by  all  those 
who  have  already  sustained  an  attack  of  Apoplexy, 
or  in  whom  its  occurrence  may  be  apprehended.  But 
when  the  morbid  signs  which  announce  an  impend- 
ing seizure  are  actually  present, — as  continued  pain, 
or  throbbing  of  the  arteries,  of  the  head,  giddiness, 
ringing  in  the  ears,  confused  vision,  or  involuntary 
starting  or  numbness  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  or  ex- 
tremities,— these  precautions  will  not  suffice  to  avert 
the  danger.  Blood  should  then,  without  loss  of  time, 
be  taken  from  the  arm,  temples  or  neck ;  the  bowels 
be  unloaded  by  a  warm  and  active  purgative  ;  and 
an  impulse  be  given  to  the  circulation  in  the  extremi- 
ties, by  the  internal  employment  of  Ammonia  or  other 
diffusible  stimulant,  and  by  the  application  of  exter- 
nal w  armth.  If,  on  the  first  development  of  the  pre- 
monitory signs  of  an  apoplectic  attack,  measures  thus 
prompt  and  decisive  were  at  once  had  recourse  to,  the 
awful  extinction  of  human  life  by  sudden  and  over- 
M^helming  effusions  in  the  brain  would  be  far  less  fre- 
quently than  at  present,  heard  of  or  lamented.* 


ternal  and  even  internal  jugular  veins,  will  not  diminish  tl>e  volume  of  fluid 
thrown  up  by  the  more  strong-ly-constituted  and  elastic  carotid  arteries.  Con- 
gestion must  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  impeded  regress  with  unreduced 
supply.  It  were  greatly  to  be  wished  that  some  leading  man  in  the  fashionable 
world  would  introduce  the  salutary  practice  of  wearing  inerelya  ribbon  around  the 
shirt-collar,  to  the  utter  rejection  of  the  padded  cravat  and  the  stock. 

*  In  the  severe  winter  of  1813—14,  a  corpulent  gentleman,  aged  60,  of  florid 
■countenance,  short  neck,  and  convivial  habits,  boasted,  one  morning,  to  the  wri- 
ter that  he  was"  in  excellent  health,"  with  the  exception  of  slight  giddiness  in  the 
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Tic  Doaloiireiiv,  now  commonly  known,  among  pro- 
fessional men,  by  the  more  correct  designation.  Neu- 
ralgia* is  a  painful  affection  implicating  some  par- 
ticular nerve  or  set  of  nerves.  It  occurs  in  paroxysms 
of  dreadful  severity:  and,  although  occasionally  at- 
tended by  slight  irritative  fever,  is  not  essentially  con- 
nected with  febrile  disorder  or  with  the  characteristic 
phenomena  of  inflammatory  action. 

There  are  two  Varieties  of  Neuralgia,  differing  not 
only  in  the  nature  of  their  exciting  cause,  but  in  the 
treatment  which  they  require.  Of  these,  one  may 
be  clearly  referred  to  a  constitutional ;  the  other,  to 
a  local  origin.  Hence  the  obvious  distinction  into 
Constitutional  and  Local  Neuralgia. 

Constitutional  Neuralgia  is  by  far  the  most  frequent- 
ly observed.  The  Causes  which  predispose  an  indi- 
vidual to  its  attacks,  are  perfectly  unknown.  Those 
by  which  it  is  excited  are;  principally,  atmospheric 


head  and  a  sensation  of  numbness  and  tingling  in  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  for 
which  he  could  not  account.  The  pulsations  of  the  artery  at  the  wrist  were  full 
and  irregular  ;  and  the  vessels  of  the  eye  loaded.  An  earnest  exhortation  that  he 
would  immediately  lose  blood,  and  postpone  the  anticipated  enjoyments  of  an 
evening  party,  was  l  ejected  with  sarcasm.  On  the  same  night,  while  animated  by 
the  company  of  his  assembled  friends  the  unfortunate  man  suddenly  reclined 
against  the  back  of  his  chair,  and  died  ere  the  writer,  who  sat  next  him,  could  tear 
open  the  shirt-collar.  Irregularity  of  pulse  in  persm.s  not  habitually  subject  to 
it ;  and  a  sense  of  increased  volume  in  the  tongue  or  fingers,  may  be  ranked  among 
the  precursory  signs  of  an  apoplectic  seizure. 

■  *  It  had  previously  been  known  also  by  the  names  of  Faciei  Morbus  Nervo- 
rum Crucians , -Trismus  Volar ificus  ,-.nd  Hemicrania  Idiopafhica  Ti.e 
appellation.  Neuralgia,  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  sign.fymg  Nerrc-ach,  was 
first  introduced  into  British  literature  by  the  present  writer,  in  an  Essay  ;  to  which 
allusion  will  subsequently  be  made. 
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cold  and  damp,  and  sudden  vicissitudes  of  tempera- 
ture. Hence  persons  returning  from  a  warm  to  a 
chilly  and  humid  climate,  Gamekeepers,  Gardeners, 
Coachmen,  Cooks,  and  all  such  as  by  occupation  or  re- 
sidence are  exposed  to  the  operation  of  these  causes,* 
— most  commonly  suffer  from  Neuralgia.  The  projc- 
imate  Cause  of  the  affection  is  obviously  some  princi- 
ple of  irritation  operating  upon  the  nerve  affected  ; 
and  probably  consists  in  a  state  of  congestion  at  the 
root  or  origin  of  such  nerve  from  the  cerebral  mass.f 
The  Signs  of  cerebral  congestion  which  always  ex- 
ist in  this  variety  of  Neuralgia,  and  constitute  the  es- 
sence of  the  disease,  will  be  aggravated  by  intense 
study,  grief,  and  the  other  depressing  passions; — by 
intemperance  and  all  agents  which  directly  or  indi- 
rectly trouble  the  functions  of  the  brain.  And  the 
derangement  of  the  intestinal  canal,  evinced  by  the 
unnatural  condition  of  the  tongue  and  irregularity  of 
the  bowels,  which  is  commonly  observed  in  Neural- 
gia, and  evidently  results  from  the  cerebral  irritation, 
will,  if  it  be  suffered  to  continue, — re-act  upon,  ex- 


*  Twelve  persons,  suffering-  from  constitutional  Neuralg-ia,  have  been  obser- 
ved by  the  writer.  Among-  these  were  a  g-entleman  who  had  returned  to  England 
after  several  years'  residence  in  the  West-Indies,  a  g-amckecper,  a  g-ardener,  a 
mail  coachman,  a  man  exposed  by  his  cng-ag-cmcnts  among  canal-boats,— and  two 
females,  subject  both  by  peculiarities  of  abode  and  occupation,— to  the  influence 
of  cold  and  damp. 

t  The  existence  of  this  morbid  state  has  not  yet  been  clearly  proved.  It  is, 
however,  rendered  highly  probable  both  by  the  pathological  researches  of  Dr. 
Sanders,  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  by  the  effect  of  the  local  and  constitutional  remedies 
most  successfully  employed  ia  the  treatment  of  Neuralgia. 
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asperate,  and  render  more  unyielding,  the  original 
disease.  The  paroxysm  of  Neuralgia  is  constantly 
excited,  and  its  severity  increased,  by  powerful  men- 
tal emotions,  and,  yet  more  conspicuously,  by  expo- 
sure of  the  surface  upon  which  the  morbidly- sensi- 
tive nerve  is  distributed,  to  a  current  of  cold  air. 

The  Morbid  Affections  with  which  Neuralgia  may 
be  confounded,  are  a  Rheumatic  Pain  in  the  nerves 
of  the  face;— the  Symptoms  resulting  from  the  pre- 
sence of  a  carious  Tooth;— and  the  Existence  of  Dis- 
ease or  of  some  transient  source  of  Irritation  in  the 
Sinuses  of  the  Frontal  or  Maxillary  bones.   The  First 
of  these  may,  however,  be,  in  general,  readily  distm- 
guished  from  Neuralgia,  by  the  comparative  mildness 
£>f  the  suffering  which  it  inflicts;— by  its  gradual  ex- 
acerbation or  return  at  fixed  periods,  so  widely  dif- 
ferent from  the  abrupt,  intolerable,  and  irregularly- 
recurring  paroxysm  of  Neuralgia; — by  the  diffusion 
of  the  pain  over  the  whole  cheek,  which,  in  Neuralgia, 
is  distinctly  confined  to  the  larger  nervous  branches; 
—and  by  the  facility  with  which  it  ordinarily  yields 
to  simple  treatment.*    The  Second  may  be  discrimi- 
nated by  the  signs  which  indicate  the  presence  of  a 
carious  tooth ;  and  by  the  relief  almost  directly  con- 


*  This  "rheumatic  pain  in  the  face"  as  it  is  usually  designated,  will  be  removed 
by  the  exhibition  of  a  brisk  emetic  on  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm,-with  a 
subsequent  purgative;  and  by  the  employment  of  the  Cinchona,  twice  or  thrice 
a  day,  and  of  Opium  at  bedtime.  It  is  commonly  ascribed  to  the  irntat.on  of  ca- 
rious  teeth ;  but  willnot  be  permanently  relieved  by  their  removal.  Abstraction  of 
blood  from  the  gum,  by  leeching  or  incision,  often  affoitls  a  temporai  y  mitigation. 
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sequent  on  its  extraction. — The  diagnosis  of  the  Third 
is  more  difficult :  yet,  even  here,  the  close  observer 
will  not  be  wholly  destitute  of  light  for  the  direction 
of  his  judgment :  since,  in  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
brane of  the  frontal  or  maxillary  sinus,  or  in  irrita- 
tion acting  upon  it  from  an  external  cause,  pressure 
on  the  supra-orbitary  or  infra-orbitary  branches  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves,  will  be  productive  of  neither  the 
insufferable  agony,  nor  of  the  re-excitement  of  the 
paroxysm,  which  almost  invariably  result  from  such 
pressure  in  Neuralgia :  and  there  are  none  of  those 
electric  shocks, — those  convulsive  startings, — of  the 
muscular  system  which,  with  the  effects  of  compres- 
sion on  the  morbid  nerve,  so  strongly  characterize 
Neuralgia  as  to  constitute  its  diagnostic  signs.* 

In  the  Treatment  of  Constitutional  Neuralgia,  the  ob- 
vious indications  are,  to  relieve  pain  ;-  -to  avert  or  re- 
move all  those  circumstances  by  which  the  distressing 


*  A  robust  medical  g'entleraan,  asped  30,  had  suffered,  during-  thirteen  years, 
repeated  attacks  of  pain  above  the  left  eye-brow.  In  severity  as  in  situation,  it 
strong-ly  resembled  supia-orbitary  Neuralgia.  The  last  violent  seizure  occurred 
in  the  spring  of  1828;  and  yielded  to  active  treatment  after  a  long;  and  obstinate 
resistance.  From  this  period,  the  pain  was  principally  felt  at  the  root  of  the  nose ; 
and  a  discharge  of  mucus  constantly  took  place  from  the  right  nostril.  In  Octo- 
ber last,  this  gentleman,  to  his  great  astonishment,  squeezed  a  Snail  from  a  cir- 
cular inflamed  orifice  in  the  right  ala  nasi.  It  was  an  Helix  Aorfen*w,  about  half 
an  inch  in  length  and  quite  lively.  By  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  four  minute  Acari 
were  seen,  traversing  with  great  rapidity,  its  body.  Since  then,  Mr.  B.  has  en- 
joyed a  perfect  immunity  from  suflering;  and  up  to  the  present  time— March 
1829 — has  experienced  no  return  of  the  Ncuralgia-like  paroxysms.  In  this  case, 
the  more  exquisitcly^raarkcd  characters  of  Neuralgia  were  not  observed :  and 
pressure  on  the  supra-orbitary  nerve  was  not  productive  of  those  agonizing  sensa- 
tions and  consequences  which  always  result  from  it  in  the  genuine  disease. 
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symptoms  may  be  sustained  or  aggravated  ; — and  to 
effect  a  permanent  alteration  in  that  state  of  the  vas- 
cular and  nervous  systems  vv^hich  constitutes  the  prox- 
imate cause  of  the  affection.     Hence,  the  treatment 
may  be  distinguished  into  the  Palliative,  the  Auxili- 
ary, and  the  Essential  Plans.— The  Palliative  Rejiie- 
dies  are  principally  local.    They  consist  in  the  appli- 
cation of  leeches,  of  external  warmth  in  the  shape  of 
fomentations,  and  currents  of  steam  directed  on  the 
part;  or  stimulating  or  anodyne  embrocations  or  plas- 
ters.    They  exert  a  merely  temporary  influence, 
either  by  diminishing  the  sensibility  of  the  morbid 
nerve,  or  protecting-  from  the  impression  of  cold  or  of 
atmospheric  changes,  the  surface  on  which  it  is  dis- 
tributed, t    They  may  be  prescribed,  with  advan- 
tage, to  procure  respite  from  suffering  until  time  has 
been  allowed  for  the  operation  of  more  effective  mea- 
sures.   From  the  application  of  blisters  to  the  seat 
of  pain,  increased  irritation,  rather  than  relief,  usually 
results.    The  internal  employment  of  Opiates,  as  a 
mere  Palliative,  should  also  be  avoided .    By  interfer- 
ing with  the  biliary  secretion,  and  constipating  the 
bowels,  it  deranges  the  functions  of  the  intestinal 
canal ;  and  thus  keeps  up,  or  augments,  the  cerebral 
congestion  and  disorder  from  which  the  morbid  affec- 
tion has  directly  emanated. 


+  Simply  on  this  principle  seems  to  operate  the  plaster  of  common  pitch; 
^hich,  some  years  siuce,  was  announced  with  such  extravagant  pretensions,  as  a 
remedy  for  Ncuralyia. 
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Under  the  AiLviliary  Treatment,  are  comprehended 
an  attention  to,  and  the  removal  of,  all  those  exciting 
causes,  and  conditions  of  the  system,  whereby  the  du- 
ration of  the  disease  may  be  prolonged,  or  its  severity 
aggravated.  Respite  of  the  brain  from  the  fatigues 
and  cares  of  business  and  from  the  influence  of  de- 
pressing passions ; — defence  or  abstraction  of  the  body 
from  the  operation  of  a  damp  or  chilly  atmosphere  by 
clothing,  or  by  confinement  to  a  regulated  tempera- 
ture, orachangeof  residence and  correction,  by  em- 
etics, purgatives,  or  dietetic  restrictions,  of  that  unna- 
tural state  of  the  intestinal  functions  w^hich,  resulting 
from  cerebral  irritation,  invariably  accompanies  Neu- 
ralgia,— are  the  principal  means  by  w^hich  recovery 
may  be  accelerated.  General  blood-letting,  although 
rarely  essential,  w^ill  also  sometimes  operate  as  a 
valuable  palliative  or  auxiliary.  By  unloading  the 
brain,  it,  under  certain  circumstances,  not  only  miti- 
gates pain  and  tranquillizes  the  perturbation  of  the 
system ;  but  increases  its  susceptibility  to  the  opera- 
tion of  more  powerful  and  permanent  remedies.  In 
this,  as  in  all  other  cases  connected  with  cerebral 
congestion,  blood  will  obviously  be  drawn,  with  great- 
er economy  and  more  decided  effect,  from  the  tem- 
poral or  jugular  vessels  than  from  those  of  the  arm. 

The  great  principle  in  the  Esseiitial  Treatment  of 
Neuralgia,  is  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  circulation, 
by  unloading  the  vessels  of  the  cerebral  mass,  .or  re- 
moving their  morbid  condition;  and  by  giving  addi- 
tional energy  and  impulse  to  the  enfeebled  action  of 

2k 
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the  blood-vessels  on  the  surface,  and  in  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  body.  This  object.  Depletives  and  Coun- 
ter-irritants, as  Blood-letting  and  Blisters ;— the  more 
powerful  Alteratives,  as  Mercury,  Belladonna,  and 
Arsenic;  and  Tonics,  as  Cinchona,  Iron,  and  the 
Shower-bath,  or  a  judicious  combination  or  succes- 
sion of  several  of  these  agents,  will  most  effectually 
accomplish. 

I.  General  Blood-letting  is  not  commonly  required 
in  Neuralgia.    It  may,  however,  be  employed  with 
advantage,  as  a  preliminary  measure,  in  robust  and 
full-blooded  persons :  especially  if  the  pain  or  cere- 
bral disturbance  assume  a  character  of  extraordinary 
vehemence  or  activity.    But  the  evacuation  should 
neither  be  profuse  nor  frequently  repeated:  for  not 
only  will  the  constitutional  depression  which  always 
accompanies  the  disease,  be  increased,  but  the  cere- 
bral congestion  itself  will  be  aggravated  and  the  ul- 
timate recovery  be  consequently  impeded,  by  lavish 
expenditure  of  the  vital  fluid.    The  abstraction  of  a 
few  ounces  of  blood  from  the  temples  or  neck,  by 
Leeches  or  Cupping,  will  usually  suffice  to  relieve  the 
cerebral  vessels.    Removal  of  the  hair,  and  occasional 
sponging  of  the  head  with  rectified  spirit  or  ether, 
will  stilffarther  reduce,  or  keep  down,  their  increased 
action ;  and  a  recurrence  of  their  loaded  state  may, 
with  great  certainty,  be  obviated  by  the  application 
of  a  Blister  or  Antimonial  Plaster  to  the  back  of  the 

neck.  - 

XL  Of  the  Alterative  Remedies  in  Neuralgia,  Aler- 
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ciiry  is,  doubtless,  the  most  powerful  and  unerring 
in  operation.  Such,  indeed,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, is  the  effect  of  this  valuable  agent  that  it  will 
frequently  accomplish  the  permanent  removal  of  the 
disease,  unaided  by  preliminary  or  consecutive  treat- 
ment. Experience  has,  however,  proved  that,  in  the 
form  of  submuriate  combined  with  opium,  it  exhibits 
an  influence  far  more  prompt  and  beneficent  thaii 
when  introduced  only  from  the  exterior  by  inunction, 
or  internally  without  such  combination.  Calomel 
and  Opium,  in  this  as  in  several  other  morbid  affec- 
tions, appear  to  exert  a  peculiar — an  almost  specific — 
action  on  the  system  ;  which  neither,  separately  ad- 
ministered, is  capable  of  producing.  Many  instances 
are  on  record,  wherein  as  soon  as  the  mouth  has  de^ 
cidedly  evinced  the  constitutional  influence  of  the 
mercury,  the  Neuralgic  paroxysm  has  suddenly  sub- 
sided never  to  return.*  Tonics,  although  not  abso- 
lutely requisite,  may  subsequently  be  administered  to 
repair  the  loss  of  strength  induced  as  well  by  the  re- 
medy as  by  the  disease.  In  very  old  cases,  and  un- 
der particular  circumstances,  of  Neuralgia,  the  mer- 
curial treatment,  however  judiciously  or  resolutely 
tried,  will  prove  unavailing.! — The  Belladonna,  re- 


*  Seethe  evidence  supplied  by  cautions  deduction  from  numerous  facts,  ui 
«  Observations  on  Neuralgia."   New  Medical  and  PTiysical  Joarnal,  Vol.  VH. 

t  Two  cases  of  Constitutional  Ncuralgpia  in  whicli  the  writer  depended  on  Mer- 
cury alone,  were  promptly  and  permanently  cured  by  it.  Of  six  other  cases,, 
wherein  It  is  was  employed  in  combination  with  blood-lctling,  blistering-,  and. 
other  remedies,  four  terminated  successfully ; — one  exhibited  only  temporary  le- 
lief ;  and  one  yielded  neither  to  this  nor  to  any  other  treatment. 
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commended  and  employed  with  such  confidence  and 
apparent  success,  in  Neuralgia,  by  Mr.  Bailey,  has 
not  realized,  in  other  hands,  the  expectations  which 
the  testimony  of  this  enlightened  practitioner  was 
calculated  to  inspire.    In  some  instances,  its  effect 
in  protracting,  or  lulling  the  tortures  of,  the  paroxysm, 
has  been  prompt  and  conspicuously  marked.  But 
the  writer  has  yet  no  experience  of  its  perfect  or  last- 
ing efficacy,  in  solitary  employment.    The  sufferings 
of  the  patient  have  sometimes  indeed  been  rather  ag- 
gravated by  the  cerebral  confusion  and  terror  conse- 
quent on  the  use  of  Belladonna,  than  relieved  by  its 
sedative  operation.— ^m/zic,  although  by  no  means 
invariably  successful,  is  probably  more  to  be  de- 
pended on,  in  the  treatment  of  Neuralgia,  than  Bel- 
ladonna.   Many  estimable  writers  have  attested  its 
efficacy  when  preceded  or  accompanied  by  other  re- 
medies,   But  no  instance  of  its  permanent  success, 
without  such  previous  treatment  or  combination,  has, 
hitherto,  been  observed  by  the  writer.     After  local 
bloodletting,  blistering,  and  mercury,  the  Arsenical 
Solution  may  frequently  be  prescribed  in  Neuralgia, 
as  in  Chronic  Rheumatism  and  Intermittent  Fever, 
with  great  and  lasting  benefit.    This,  therefore,  may 
be  regarded  as  constituting  the  precise  period  at 
which  a  trial  of  the  remedy  is  correctly  indicated. 
Its  effect  will  be  rendered  more  prompt  and  decisive 
by  combination  with  a  vegetable  tonic. 

III.  In  cases  where  the  Neuralgic  attack  is  com- 
paratively slight,  or  of  recent  origin,  it  will  occasion- 
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ally  yield  to  Tonics  without  the  interposition  of  the 
Alterative,- or  sometimes  evep  of  the  Depleting  Treat- 
ment. Yet  the  operation  of  invigorating  remedies 
will  invariably  be  assisted  by  the  previous  unloading 
of  the  brain  and  bowels.  In  general,  however,  to- 
nics may  be  employed  with  much  greater  effect  in 
removing  the  debility  consequent  on  Neuralgia  than 
subduing  its  paroxysms;  and  in  repairing  the  ex- 
haustion which  loss  of  rest,  or  depletive  remedies  or 
the  mercurial  treatment  may  have  produced.  Of  all 
tonic  remedies,  the  various  preparations  of  Cinchona, 
particularly  the  Sulphate  of  Quinia,  and  the  Carbo- 
nate of  Iron  in  large  doses  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  are  obviously  to  be  preferred.  The  per- 
fect success  of  either  of  these  agents,  prescribed  alone, 
the  present  writer  has  repeatedly  heard  of,  but  never 
yet  witnessed.*    Of  the  elSficacy  of  the  Shower-bath, 


*  A  robust  middle-aged  man,  much  exposed  to  damp  and  cold,  suffered  severe- 
ly, about  the  commencement  of  this  year,  from  a  neuralgic  affection  of  the  facial 
portion  of  the  seventli  nerve.  The  motion  of  the  lower  jaw  was  difficult  and 
dreadfully  painful.  In  other  respects,  he  was  free  from  complaint  or  appearance 
of  disease.  Carljonate  of  Iron,  administered  in  drachm  doses,  thrice  a  day,  was 
productive  of  great  relief.  But  no  perfect  respite  was  obtained  until  a  blister  had 
been  applied  to  thcinape  of  the  neck.  This  healing  prematurely,  the  paroxynos 
returned.  Another  was  immediately  prescribed  with  the  same  decided  benefit : 
and  the  man  is  now  believed  to  be  convalescent.  In  a  previous  case  of  facial  Neu- 
ralgia, the  chalybeate,  pushed  to  the  utmost  extent  by  the  writer,  completely 
failed. 

To  the  term.  Neuralgia,  is  commonly  added  a  trivial  name  indicative  of  the  site 
occupied  by  the  morbid  affection.  Hence  the  distinctions  of  Facial,  Ophthalmic, 
Cubital,  Digital,  Intercostal,  and  Sciatic  Neuralgia,  according  to  the  peculiar 
nerve  or  organ  implicated.  Under  the  designation  of  Facial  Nerves,  ai-e  compre- 
hended the  three  great  divisions  of  the  fifth  pair,  coming  out  upon  the  foce  from 
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in  combination  with  vegetable  or  mineral  tonics,  he 
has  had  re-iterated  proof.  It  may  be  employed  with 
signal  benefit  in  the  commencement  of  slight  Neural- 
gia, after  the  operation  of  local  blood-letting  and  coun- 
ter-irritants ; — or  at  the  termination  of  the  disease  in 
its  severer  forms,  to  remove  the  depressing  conse- 
quences, and  fortify  the  system  against  a  recurrence, 
of  its  dreaded  paroxysms. 

Some  years  ago.  Division  of  the  trunk  of  the  morbid 
Nerve  with  the  scalpel  was  a  fashionable  practice 
in  constitutional  Neuralgia.  The  attainment  of  im- 
mediate relief  was  its  object :  the  obvious  principle 
upon  which  it  was  undertaken,  that  of  cutting  off  the 
communication  between  the  irritated  extremity  of  the 
nerve  and  the  brain.  Like  many  other  expedients, 
simple  and  specious  in  theory,  it  was  frequently  al- 
together abortive,  or  productive  only  of  transient  re- 
lief, in  practice  :  and  has  of  late  fallen  into  unmerited 
neglect.  The  source  of  failure,  however,  lay  not  in 
the  measure  itself ;  but  in  the  want  of  discrimination 
and  precise  views  on  the  part  of  those  who  directed 
or  performed  it.  "Some  good  may,  therefore,  accrue 
from  recalling  the  attention  of  professional  men  to  an 
useful  but  neglected  operation  ;  and  by  exposing  the 


the  frontal,  infra-oibitar,  and  mental  orifices  of  the  frontal,  snperioi- and  inferior 
jaw-bones;  and  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh,  passing  out,  and  distributed  to 
the  temple',  cheek,  and  neck,  from  the  stylo-masloid  hole  of  the  temporal  hone. 
The  facial  nerves  are,  probably  from  the  habit  of  leaving  the  face  iHicovered, 
TOuch  more  frcqviently  attacked  by  Neuralgia  than  those  of  other  regions. 
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peculiar  circumstances  under  which  it  may  be  under- 
taken with  temporary  or  permanent  success. 

There  are  only  two  periods  at  which  a  surgical 
operation  for  the  relief  or  cure  of  a  local  disease,  of 
constitutional  origin,  is  rigidly  admissible.  These 
periods  are,  Fb^st,  when  the  local  affection,  from  the 
intensity  of  suffering  inflicted  by  it,  is  no  longer  tol- 
erable; or,  from  other  attendant  circumstance,  be- 
comes fraught  with  immediate  danger  to  life;  ere 
the  cause,  existing  in  the  constitution,  can  be  re- 
moved by  the  more  circuitous  route  of  internal  me- 
dicine. Under  these  circumstances,  it  will  some- 
times be  expedient  to  obtain  by  tlie  knife  a  truce, — 
an  interval  of  respite, — from  suffering  or  danger;  of 
which,  advantage  may  be  taken  to  subdue  the  origi- 
nal disease :  and,  Secondly,  when,  as  occasionally  hap- 
pens, the  local  symptoms,  from  morbid  association 
or  change  of  structure,  still  exist  after  tlie  constitu- 
tional derangement  from  which  they  originally  ema- 
nated, has  been  rectified, — and  the  consequence 
survives  the  destruction  of  its  cause.*    The  applica- 


*  This  argument  may  be  strikingly  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the  peculiar 
and  only  circumstances  under  wliicli  the  operation  of  Tapping  can  with  propriety 
be  recommended  in  Ascites,  or  Abdominal  Dropsy,  consequent  on  diseased  liver. 
The  two  following  cases,  selected  with  this  view,  will  require  no  comment.  A 
middle-aged  man,  of  intemperate  habits,  was  attacked  with  ascites  and  general 
dropsy  complicated  with  an  enlarged  liver.  The  usual  remedies  had  been  adnii^ 
nistered  in  vain.  At  length,  the  accumulation  of  fluid  became  so  great  as  to  cause 
by  its  mechanical  prcFsure  on  the  stomach  and  diaphragm,  constant  rejection  of 
food,  and  alarming  difficulty  of  respiration.  Unless  relief  had  immediately  been 
obtained,  ike  poor  fellow  must  /wire  inevitably  sunk.   In  order,  therefore,  merely 
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bility  of  this  reasoning  to  the  morbid  conditions  of 
the  brain  and  nerve,  in  constitutional  Neuralgia,  is 
at  once  evident.  In  cases  of  aggravated  suffering, 
division  of  the  nerve  skilfully  accomplished,  will  be 
productive  of  temporary  relief.  And  where,  from 
long  duration,  or  peculiarity  of  condition  in  the  nerve 
itself,*  the  disease  opposes  an  insuperable  resistance 
to  all  constitutional  treatment,  a  more  valuable,  be- 
cause a  permanent,  resource  will  frequently  be  af- 
forded by  the  scalpel. 

The  preceding  strictures  on  division  of  the  nerve; 
apply  exclusively  to  constitutional  Neuralgia.  But 
when  the  morbid  affection  is  attributable  to  a  local 
origin, — when  it  has  arisen  from  a  punctured  or  lacer- 


to  gain  time,  tapping  was  proposed  ;  and  more  than  fifty  pints  of  sei-um  di-j|wn 
away.   The  fluid  re-accumulated  with  such  rapidity  that  the  operation  was  agrain 
twice  performed  to  avert  impending  danger  ere  effective  constitutional  remedies 
could  be  brought  into  action.   Brisk  mercurial  purgatives  and  inunction,  tonics, 
and  diuretics,  meanwhile,  were  sedulously  plied;  and  fortunately  be-an  to  tell 
just  as  the  man  had  abandoned  himself  to  despair.    In  a  few  days,  he  was  com- 
pletely unloaded  by  the  natural  outlets ;  and,  twenty  years  subsequently,  he  ex- 
hibited all  the  characters  of  vigorous  old  age.— In  the  spring  of  1824,  a  young  wo- 
man, labouring  under  abdominal  dropsy,  consulted  the  writer.    Her  countenance 
and  history  indicated  the  existence  or  effects  of  diseased  liver.   The  Surgeon  who 
had  treated  the  case  with  great  energy  and  judgment,  declared  an  opinion  that  he 
had  gone  far  to  remove  the  cause;  but  that  the  consequences  would  obstinately 
resist,  as  they  had  already  done,  all  constitutional  treatment.    The  liver  disease 
had,  in  fact,  been  well-nigh  cured ;  but  the  load  of  accumulated  fluid  was  so  great 
that  the  oppressed  absorbents  could  not  be  brought  to  operate  upon  it.   Here  the 
consequence  obvioush/  survived  the  removal  of  the  cause.    After  a  few  unavailing 
efforts  to  stimulate  the  absorbents  by  Mercury  and  Diuretics,  a  large  quantity 
of  limpid  yellow  serum  was  drawn  off  by  tapping ;  and  the  disease  has  never 
appeared. 

•  Some  very  sensible  remarks  on  this  subject  are  made  by  Dr.  .Tames  .Tohnson, 
in  his  work  on  The  Influence  of  Civic  Life,  &c.  8vo.  London,  1818.   Sec  page  39. 
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■ated  wound, —Section  of  the  nerve,  at  some  point 
between  the  seat  of  injury  and  the  sensorium,  should 
be  promptly  performed.  Until  this  has  been  done, 
constitutional  treatment  will  obviously  be  unavailing 
in  Vulnerary  Neuralgia.  A  local  remedy  can  in  gen- 
eral alone  effect  the  removal  of  a  purely  local  cause. 
The  correctness  of  these  view^,  and  the  success  of 
the  practice  founded  upon  them,  are  illustrated  by 
numerous  facts.*  If  the  operation  be  long  deferred 
after  the  infliction  of  the  inj  ury ;  or  the  symptoms 
prove  unusually  violent,  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow 
-will  frequently  take  the  alarm;  re-act  upon,  and  ex- 
asperate the  local  affection;  and  thus,  after  all,  render 
constitutional  remedies  necessary  for  its  permanent 
removal.  The  truth  of  this  observation  will  be  most 
clearly  exposed  by  a  reference  to  the  last  case  which 
,Mr.  Wardrop  has  communicated. 

In  operating  on  the  nerve  affected  with  Neuralgia, 
a  portion  of  it,  whenever  sucb  measure  is  practicable, 
•should  be  cut  out,  with  a  view  of  preventing  that 
speedy  re-union  of  the  divided  extremities ;  which, 
by  re-establishing  the  communication  between  the 
•seat  of  injury  and  the  brain,  might  subject  the  patient 
to  a  recurrence  of  the  Neuralgic  affection^  Thi$ 


*  See  Cases  of  Vulnerary  Neuralgia,  permanently  curecl  hy  caxitery,  or  division, 
of  the  wounded  nerve,  or  amputation  of  tlie  injured  member  :  V(  r|)iuet,  Journal 
tie  Mudecine,  Tome  X.  M.  ssidor,  Ann.  XIII ;— Denmark,  Medko-Chirurgical 
Transactions,  Vol.  IV ;  Wardrop,  Same  Work,  Vol.  VIII ;— and  Same  Author, 
pame  Work,  Vol.  XII.— Mr.  Wardrop's  last  case  is  peculiarly  instructive. 

2l 
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precaution  was  taken  by  Mr.  Abernethy,*  in  an  oper- 
ation on  one  of  the  digital  nerves  for  the  cure  of  con- 
stitutional Neuralgia.    Whenever  the  nerve  is  so  sit- 
uated as  to  be  inaccessible  to  the  scalpel  at  any  point 
between  the  seat  of  irritation  or  injury  and  the  brain, 
in  otherwise  incurable  constitutional  or  in  vulnerary 
Neuralgia,  amputation  of  the  whole  or  of  a  portion 
of  the  limb  is  the  only  remedy  which  the  practitioner 
can  propose,  or  the  patient  submit  to,  with  a  prospect 
of  lasting  or  decisive  benefit.    The  success  of  this 
practice  is  well  elucidated  by  Mr.  Denmark  and  Mr. 
Wardrop,  in  the  cases  to  which  an  allusion  has  just 
been  made. 

The  preceding  imperfect  sketch  will  not  be  inaptly 
terminated  by  an  abstract  of  the  writer's  experience  in 
the  treatment  of  Neuralgia  ;t— and  by  an  enumera- 


*  See  his  Surgical  Observations.  Part  Tliird,  p.  203. 

+  In  addition  to  the  twelve  cases  actually  treated,  two  others  have  been  curso- 
rily  observed,  by  him.  Of  the  former,  five  occurred  in  the  female;  seven,  in  the 
male  Seven  were  cases  of  Facial  Neuralgia;  one.  Ophthalmic;  one.  Cervical 
(left  accessory  nerve);  and  three.  Sciatic.  Cured,  two,  facial  and  cervical,  by 
Opium  and  Calomel;  one,  Ophthalmic,  by  frequent  Blood-letting  and  Calomel; 
three,  sciatic,  by  Leeching,  Blistering,  Calomel  and  Opium,-syMh  Cinchona  m 
one  instance,  s.nd  Belladonna  in  the  other  two ;  one,  facial,  by  Sulphate  of  Qui- 
nia  •  and  one,  facial,  by  Carbonate  of  Iron  with  spinal  Blisters.  Relieved  tern- 
porarily,  one,  facial,  by  Calomel  and  Opium,  Division  of  the  inferior  maxillary 
nerve  and  Arsenic  with  Cinchona,  in  succession.  Incurable,  three  all  facial: 
in  one,  medicine  of  every  kind,  and  division  of  the  nerve  had  failed ;  in  a  second, 
mercury  was  recommended ;  but  event  unknown :  the  subject  of  the  last,  after 
the  ineffectual  trial  of  all  the  more  powerful  internal  and  external  remedies,  is, 
at  this  moment,  a  dreadful  sufferer.    One  of  the  Sciatic  cases  assumed  towards 

,lcteTthech:racterofspiiialinflammation,withte.anicsympt.^^^^^ 
The  man  cured  by  the  Quiuia,  had  subsequently  a  pulmonary  attack  ^vlth  all  he 
^^ns  o^hep:^^^^^^^^  of  the  lun,  and  impcudin,  phthisis.  The  recovery  by  the 
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tion  of  the  principal  works  and  essays  in  which  it  has 
been  discussed.* — These  productions  are  unfortu- 
nately few;  and  little  commensurate,  in  spirit  or  exe- 
cution, with  the  interest  and  importance  of  the  subject. 
A  comprehensive  Monograph  on  Neuralgia  is  want- 
ing to  fill  up  an  obvious  void  in  medical  literature. 
The  assurance  that  th.is  deficiency  will  ere  long  be 
supplied,!  has  caused  its  pathological  and  literary  his- 
tory to  be  passed  over  more  lightly  here  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been. 

The  diseases  which  arise  from  connection  between 
the  Skin  and  Organs  of  Respiration,  —the  Ciitaneo- 
Respiratory  Sympathy, — are  an  Irritative  or  Inflam- 
matory action  of  the  various  portions  of  the  mucous 
membrane  which  lines  the  respiratory  passages,  and 
of  the  substance  and  external  covering  of  the  lungs 


Carbonate  of  Iron  is  too  recent  to  justify  any  opinion  as  to  its  permanence.  Of 
the  two  merely  observed  Cases,  one  was  Spermatic  Neuralgia,  and  treated  with 
little  relief  by  very  larg'e  doses  of  Cantharides.  The  other,  Neuralgia  of  the  inte- 
gumenti  of  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  was  attributed  to  liver-disease ;  and  Blood- 
letting, Blistering  of  the  side,  and  Mercury,  were  actively  but  in  vain  prescribed. 

*  See  Meglin,  Recherchcs  et  Observations  siir  la  Ntvralgie  facialc,  8vo  Paris, 
1821. ;  Bailey,  Observations  relative  to  the  Use  of  Belladonna,  &c.  8vo.  Lon- 
don, 1818;  and  Hutchinson,  Cases  of  Tic  Douloureux,  8vo.  See  also  the  Arti- 
cle, Ndvralgie,  in  the  Dictionaire  des  Sciences  Medicates,  T.  XXXV  ;  the  obser- 
vations of  Darwin  in  the  3rd  Vol.  of  Zoonomia  ;  of  Pearson,  Corkindale,  Clark, 
M'Kechnie,  and  Hill,  in  the  3rd,  4th,  5th,  and  7th,  Vols,  of  the  Edinburgh  Me- 
dical and  Surgical  Journal and  those  of  Palmer,  Bailey,  Arrowsmith,  and 
Hamilton,  in  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  10th,  of  the  New  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal. 

t  By  the  author's  intelligent  and  accomplished  friend.  Dr.  Loudon,  of  Lea- 
mington-Spa ;  tlian  whom  no  one  can  be  better  qualified  by  his  professional  and 
literary  acquii-cments,  for  such  an  cntcrpi  izc. 
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and  of  the  heart.  The  Inflammatory  may  be  subdi- 
vided into  the  Acute  and  Chronic.  Of  the  simply 
Irritative  Affections,  the  most  common  are  Catarrh 
and  Asthma.  Tlie  Inflammatory,  those  of  the  Larynx, 
the  Windpipe,  and  Bronchia,— of  the  Lungs,  Pleura, 
and  Pericardium, — and  their  diverse  morbid  conse- 
quences. In  all  these  latter  affections,  and  particu- 
larly in  Bronchitis,  the  chronic  form  of  inflammation 
frequently  occurs,  and  is  distinct  in  character. 

Catarrh,  or  Cold  as  it  I's  ordinarily  designated,  con- 
sists in  an  irritative  or  sub-inflammatory  action  of  the 
membrane  which  invests  the  cavities  of  the  mouth  and 
nostrils,  of  the  lachrymal  duct,  the  maxillary  and 
frontal  sinuses,  the  throat.  Eustachian  tube,  windpipe 
and  bronchia.     In  severe  cases,  the  external  mem- 
brane of  the  eye  is  ordinarily  implicated.     The  en- 
nervating  habits  of  luxury,  sloth  and  confinement  to 
highly-heated  rooms,  are  the  causes  which  especially 
predispose  the  system  to  attacks  of  catarrh:  those  which 
excite  it,  sudden  or  continued  applications  of  cold  or 
damp  to  the  surface  and  particularly  to  the  feet.  If 
it  be  not  aggravated  by  imprudent  exposure  or  in- 
temperance, the  affection  commonly  terminates,  in  a 
few  days,  by  increased  secretion.    In  subjects  who 
exhibit  a  predisposition  to  such  diseases,  or  have  em- 
ployed stimulants  for  its  cure,  Catarrh  will  frequent- 
ly run  on  into  suppuration  of  the  tonsil  or  Quinsy, 
or  into  active  inflammation  of  some  portion  of  the 
respiratory  membrane  or  of  the  lungs  themselves. 
Chronic  inflammation,  with  consequent  thickening 
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and  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  has  been 
sometimes,  although  rarely,  the  result  of  neglected 
Catarrh  in  diseased  subjects. 

The  Phenomena  of  Catarrh  exhibit  great  variety. 
They  are  modified  according  to  the  precise  seat  which 
the  affection  occupies.  Thus,  when  the  membrane 
which  lines  the  nostril  and  lachrymal  duct,  and  that 
which  covers  the  anterior  portion  of  the  eyeball,  are 
principally  implicated,  sneezing  with  a  profuse  dis- 
charge of  mucus  from  the  nose  and  an  inordinate  se- 
cretion of  tears  from  the  lachrymal  gland,  are  observ- 
ed. Irritation  of  the  membrane  of  the  maxillary  sinus 
is  characterized  by  face-ach  ; — of  the  frontal  sinus, 
by  a  dull  sense  of  pain  and  tightness  across  the  fore- 
head;— of  the  fauces  and  Eustachian  tube,  by  sore- 
ness of  the  throat,  pain  shooting  from  thence  to  the 
ear  in  the  act  of  deglutition,  and  dullness  of  hearing; — 
of  the  summit  of  the  windpipe,  by  hoarseness; — of  its 
lower  part  and  of  the  bronchia,  by  dry  irritating  cough. 
Most  frequently,  the  affection  commences  in  the  nos- 
trils or  throat;  and  will  travel  from  one  to  the  other 
or  to  the  chest,  with  great  rapidity,  and  sometimes 
resume  its  original  seat,  ere  it  perfectly  subside. 

The  Treatment  of  Catarrh  is  very  simple.  It  con- 
sists in  restoring  the  functions  of  the  skin  which  have 
been  repressed  by  cold,  to  their  natural  activity; — 
in  soothing  the  irritated  state  of  the  respiratory  mem- 
brane, and  removing  every  agent  whereby  it  may  be 
kept  up; — and  moderating  the  impetus  of  circulation, 
by  reduction  of  the  supply  of  blood.    Immersion  of 
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the  lower  limbs  in  hot  water,  confinement  to  the  un- 
varying temperature  of  bed,  and  copious  ingestion  of 
weak  and  tepid  fluids ; — respiration  of  a  warm  atmos- 
phere untainted  by  smoke  or  dust,  occasional  inhala- 
tion of  the  vapour  of  hot  water  ;^abstinence  from  so- 
lid food,  and  a  brisk  purgative  combined  with  anti- 
mony,— will  most  eff'ectually  accomplish  these  res- 
pective indications.  y-' 

The  popular  remedy  for  colds,  consisting  in  the 
internal  exhibition  of  some  powerful  stimulant,  is  the 
more  dangerous,  since  it  assumes  an  aspect  of  rati- 
onality, and  is  followed  by  occasional  success.  Its  op- 
eration however,  depends  upon  circumstances  which 
no  foresight  can  calculate  and  no  power  control.  If 
the  vessels  of  the  surface  be  stimulated  and  the  sup- 
pressed perspiration  consequently  restored  by  it,  the 
effect  will  be  salutary.    Failing  as  it  frequently  does,  • 
to  achieve  this  object,  the  stimulant  will  only  trans- 
form a  simple  and  comparatively  harmless,  into  a  se- 
vere and  perilous  disease. 

In  the  adoption  of  Preventive  Measures  against  Ca- 
tarrh, popular  errors  equally  flagrant  and  injurious, 
are  very  generally  committed.  Persons  pecuUarly 
sensible  to  the  influence  of  cold  and  damp,  are  ac- 
customed to  seek  protection  in  excess  of  clothing  or 
an  unnatural  state  of  confinement.  That  by  impro- 
per exclusion  of  the  external  atmosphere,  Man  is  on- 
ly rendered  more  susceptible,  and  that  by  judicious 
and  persevering  exposure,  he  may  acquire  a  perfect 
insensibility,  to  its  noxiousoperation,— are  truths  not 
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more  important  than  demonstrable.  On  this  prin- 
ciple, therefore,  they  who  habitually  suffer,  or  ap- 
prehend a  recurrence  of  suffering,  from  peculiarities 
of  atmosphere,  without  prospect  of  relief  by  migra- 
tion to  a  more  genial  climate,  should,  by  sponging 
with  cold  water,  and  exposure  to.  the  external  air  in 
all  its  variations  of  density  and  temperature,  gradu- 
ally inure  the  system  to  its  impressions ;  and  thus  ef- 
fectually fortify  it  against  them.  To  the  cases  of  the 
aged  and  infirm  and  of  those  labouring  under  incm*- 
able  disease  of  the  internal  organs,  this  salutary  dis- 
cipline would,  or  may,  be  obviously  inapplicable. 

Inflammation  of  the  Tonsil,  Cynanche  Tonsillai^is 
or  Quinsi/,  the  frequent  consequence  of  exposure  to 
cold,  generally  commences  with  chilliness  and  slight 
rigours,  soreness  of  the  throat,  and  pain  and  difficulty 
in.  swallowing.  If  not  speedily  subdued,  it  will  termi- 
nate in  suppuration.  The  swelling,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, is  sometimes  so  large  as  to  interrupt  de- 
glutition, and  oppose  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  pro- 
cess, of  respiration.  When  the  abscess  has  burst,  and 
discharged  its  contents,  all  danger  is  usually  at  an  end. 

In  the  management  of  Tonsillar  Inflammation,  a 
lamentable  deficiency  of  clear  and  correct  views  is 
too  often  exhibited  even  by  experienced  men :  and 
the  patient  is  consequently  involved  in  much  unne- 
cessary suffering,  or  brought  into  danger,  by  the  in- 
discriminate admixture  of  the  various  remedies  which 
the  different  stages  of  the  disease  may  require.  Eva- 
cuants,  blisters,  gargles,  poultices,  and  tonics,  are  fre- 
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quently  jumbled  together,  or  tried  in  disorderly  suc- 
cession, without  any  accurate  calculation  of  the  ob- 
jects which  each  is  intended  to  accomplish.  A  lit- 
tle reflection  will  serve  to  extricate  the  practice  from 
this  confusion;  and  expose  the  precise  circumstances 
to  which  these  remedies  are  respectively  and  pre- 
cisely applicable. 

The  principal  indications  in  the  Treatment  of  Quin- 
sy, are  to  prevent  the  formation  of  matter; — to  ex- 
pedite the  process  of  suppuration,  and  palliate  the 
suffering  attendant  on  it,  when  resolution  is  no  longer 
practicable;— to  avert  the  dangers  of  inanition  or  suf- 
focation, if  the  volume  of  the  tumour  be  such  as  to 
■intercept  the  passage  of  food  or  air  ;— and,  finally,  to 
recruit  the  forces  of  the  system  when  exhausted  by 
an  arduous  or  protracted  struggle. 

I.  Reduction  of  the  inflammatory  action,  in  Quin- 
sy, may  often  be  accomplished  by  such  a  dose  of  Cal- 
omel and  Antimony,  as  will  produce  both  an  emetic 
and  purgative  eff'ect ;  by  leeching,  fomenting,  and 
blistering  the  throat ;  and  by  large  internal  adminis- 
tration of  Guaiacum*  repeated  at  short  intervals.  This 
desirable  object  will  rarely  be  attained  after  the  lapse 


*  By  the  administration  of  eight  or  teu  grains  of  Calomel  «  ith  two  of  Emet^ 
Tartar  the  writer  has  repeatedly  cut  short  the  progress  of  Quinsy  m  adult  persons, 
who  had  before  suff-ered  severely  from  the  disease  under  cveiT  other  variety  ot 
treatment  Much  of  the  success  of  this  mean  will  depend  ou  its  early  admnustra- 
tion  It  should  be  followed  by  a  two-scruple  dose  of  the  Resin  of  Guaiacum  every 
four  hours.  Such  is  the  efficacy  of  the  Resiu,  thus  administered,  in  the  mflamm^- 
tory  stage  of  Quinsy,  that  it  has  been  decn.ed  by  some  experienced  practitioner, 
a«pecific.   It  operates  principally  by  the  skin  and  bowels. 
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of  twenty-four  hours  from  the  announcement  of  the 
inflammation. 

II.  The  vigorous  attempt  at  resolution  failing,  all  ac- 
tive evacuant  remedies  should  be  laid  aside.  Continu- 
ed beyond  this  period,  they  only  exhaust  the  strength ; 
retard,  without  averting,  the  process  of  suppuration ; 
and  aggravate  the  tortures  of  the  patient.  The  pain 
should  now  be  tranquillized,  and  the  skin  kept  moist, 
by  small  doses  of  Opium  combined  with  Antimony  or 
Ipecacuanha,  and  Acetate  of  Ammonia;  and  suppur- 
ation accelerated  by  gargling  with  hot  water,  and  the 
external  employment  of  fomentations  and  oily  poul- 
tices.* Acid  or  astringent  Gargles  should,  on  no  ac- 
count, be  prescribed  in  the  suppurative  stage. 

III.  In  general,  the  abscess  may  be  allowed  to  burst 
spontaneously.  But  when  deglutition  or  breathing  is 
much  impeded  by  the  pressure  of  the  tumour; — when 
its  volume  is  such  as  to  endanger  life  by  suffocation 
in  the  event  of  its  rupture  during  sleep,t  an  artificial 
evacuation  of  its  contents  may  become  necessary.  The 
operation,  however,  should  be  delayed  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. When  once  determined  upon,  the  thinnest  and 
most  prominent  point  of  the  tumour  should  be  selected 


*  Fomentations  of  hot  water  employed  alone,  or  aided  by  the  simple  evaporating' 
poultice  of  bread  and  water,  reduce  inflammatory  action.  Followed  by  a  greasy 
poultice  which  prevents  the  escape  of  heat,  they  stimulate  the  vessels  of  the  in- 
flamed surface,  and  accelerate  the  suppurative  process.  This  seemingly  trivial 
but  really  important  distinction  is  too  frequently  lost  sight  of  in  practice. 

t  Accidents  of  this  kind  have  occurred.  During  sleep,  the  contents  of  the  ab- 
scess will  pass  readily  into  the  windpipe,  and  deluge  the  bronchia,  through  the 
then  imperfectly-guarded  aperture  of  the  glottis. 

2  M 
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for  the  incision.  A  repetition  of  the  inflammatory  ac- 
tion and  of  thesufFerings  of  the  patient  will  sometimes 
result  from  its  premature  or  unskilful  performance. 

IV.  Nutritious  food  and  fresh  air  are  the  most  effec- 
tual and  safest  Tonics.  Recovery  from  exhausting 
Quinsy  will,  however,  be  expedited  by  an  addition  of 
the  Cinchona.  An  astringent  Gargle  may  also  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage  to  repair  the  local  mischief. 
The  best  Pixventives  which  persons  subject  to  tonsil- 
lar inflammation,  can  adopt,  are  regular  exercise,  and 
sponging  of  the  head  and  throat  every  morning  with 
eold  water. 

Under  the  designation.  Asthma,  many  widely  dif- 
ferent morbid  affections  are  commonly  confounded. 
It  has  thus  been  made  to  include  all  cases  of  disorder- 
ed respiration,  however  dissimilar  in  seat  and  charac- 
ter.   Asthma,  by  the  most  enlightened  writers  on  the 
subject,*  is  divided  into  the  Convulsive  or  Periodical^ 
and  the  Continued.  An  illustration  of  the  former  only 
will  be  attempted  in  the  present  sketch.    To  the  lat- 
ter, Di^spjicea,  or  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  is  a  term  more 
correctly  applicable.    This  is  usually  connected  with 
some  obstruction  or  morbid  change  of  the  windpipe, 
lungs,  heart,  intestinal  canal  or  liver,  or  its  consequen- 
ces; and  may  at  once  be  distinguished  from  convul- 


*  See  Dr  Bree's  Practical  Inquiry  into  Disordered  Respiration,  8vo.  London, 
1807-  a  work  which,  with  some  physiological  and  pathological  errors,  exhibits 
Z;  valuable  facts  and  sound  views.  It  is.  perhaps,  the  only  Monograph  on 
Asthma,  in  the  English  language,  which  will  compensate  for  the  labour  of  perusal. 
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sive  Asthma,  by  the  absence  of  the  periodical  charac- 
ter. As  many  varieties  of  Dyspnosa  might  be  enumer- 
ated as  there  are  distinct  forms  of  those  structural  al- 
terations of  the  organs  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  by 
which  it  is  induced. 

Convulsive  Asthma  is  a  disease  which,  from  its  strong- 
ly-marked character,  periodicity  of  recurrence,  and 
the  absolute  or  comparative  exemption  from  complaint 
or  suffering  in  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms,* 
cannot  readily  be  confounded  with  any  other.  It  con- 
sists in  a  violent  and  convulsive  action  of  the  muscles 
engaged  in  respiration.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  Ge- 
nus, comprehending  two  distinct  species, — the  Idio- 
pathic or  Original,  and  the  Symptomatic.^    Of  the 


*  When  continued  diiBculty  of  breathings  is  experienced  by  the  astlimatic  in  the 
absence  of  the  paroxysm,  some  morbid  condition  or  change,  as  congestion  or  he- 
patization, may  be  suspected  to  have  taken  place  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs  ; 
or  effusion  of  serum  into  the  cavities  of  the  chest,  or  into  the  cellular  structuie  of 
4he  pulmonary  organ.  This  latter  state  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Dropsy 
of  the  lungs.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  disease  no  longer  retains  the  cha- 
j-acter  of  simple  Asthma ;  hnt  exhibits  one  of  the  most  commonly-occivrring  forms 
of  its  different  «om  pi  ications- 

t  Convulsive  Asthma  is  fai-ther  divided  by  Dr.  Bree,  into  fcwir  species,  respec- 
tively dependent  on  the  irritation  of  Effused  Serum,— and  of  Aerial  Acrimony 
in  the  lungs;— on  Irritation  in  the  Stomach  or  in  some  of  the  Abdominal  Vis- 
«era,— mid  upon  Habit.  Tiu3  lattei-,  lie  adds,  is  "  caused  by  Sensation  after  Irri- 
tation  has  been  removed  from  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  viscera."  To  this  ai-- 
i-angcmcnt  there  are  some  objections.  It  is  too  complex  :  and  the  exciting  cause 
of  the  first  species  is  not  accurately  defined.  The  "effusetl  scrum,"  represented 
as  constituting  this  cause,  is,  it  should  be  recollected,  merely  a  consequence  of 
previous  irritation.  The  influence  of  the  stomach  upon  the  production  of  mucous 
Asthma,  is  also  over-rated.  Disorder  of  this  organ  may  generally  be  rcgardeil  ra- 
ther as  an  agg^ravating  than  an  exciting  cause  of  the  paroxysm  in  the  idiopathic 
species:  nor  is  the  introduction  of  Irritative  and  Nervous  Asthma  as  distinct  species, 
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Original,  there  are,  again,  two  Varieties,  determined 
by  the  peculiar  nature,  and  mode  of  application,  of 
their  exciting  causes. 

The  Idiopathic  Species  of  Asthma  is  most  commonly 
met  with.    It  results  from  some  irritation  directly  ap- 
plied to,  or  congestion  indirectly  produced  in,  the  res- 
spiratory  membrane  :  and  the  convulsive  paroxysm  is 
evidently  an  inordinate  effort  of  the  respiratory  mus- 
cles to  expel  either  the  irritating  agent,  or  the  mucus 
which  has  been  poured  out  from  the  vessels,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  irritated  or  loaded  state,  of  the  bronch- 
ial membrane.  Where  the  exciting  causes,  as  atmos- 
pheric vicissitudes,  cold  or  damp,  have  been  exten- 
sively applied  to  the  surface,  congestion  will  take  place, 
not  only  in  the  mucous  membrane,  but  in  the  whole 
structure  of  the  pulmonary  organ  :  and  thus,  the  se- 
cretion being  profuse,  the  paroxysm  will  terminate  in 
copious  expectoration.  But  when  such  cause,  as  dust,* 
tobacco-smoke,  or  acrid  vapours  floating  in  the  atmos- 
phere, is  directly  applied  to,  and  irritates  the  mucous 
membrane  alone,  it  will  usually  be  expelled  by  the 
respiratory  efforts,  ere  general  fulness  of  the  pulmo- 
nary vessels,  and  the  increased  secretion  resultingfrom 


,uite  consistent  with  sound  pnnciples  of  classification.  The  ^^^^^l^^^^' 
Lrcfore  presumed  to  deviate  somewhat  from  the  an.ngement  of  h  s  «b  e 
X-^and  substitute  for  it  one  more  simple,  although  probably  httle  less 

defective.  .       .  . 

*  The  facts  mentioned  at  pa,e  143  of  this  work,  respecting  — 
ence  of  Ipecacuanha  upon  some  peculiarly-const.tutcd  persons,  fo.m  an  excellent 
ence  ot  ipe  ac  „,tionof  a  rcspnalory  irritant. 
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such  fulness,  are  provoked  :  and  little  expectoration 
will  consequently  ensue.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  re- 
garded as  at  least  a  plausible  explanation  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  popular  distinction  into  Humid  or  Mucous, 
and  Dry  or  Irritative  Asthma.  They  have  been  re- 
garded as  distinct;  but  constitute  mere  varieties  of 
one  common  species.  Of  the  peculiar  causes  or  con- 
ditions of  the  system,  which  p7-edispose  it  to  the  attacks 
of  Asthma,  little  is  clearly  understood.  They  ap- 
parently depend  on  some  original  peculiarity  of  con- 
stitution :  for,  of  the  numbers  continually  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  its  exciting  causes,  few  are  known  to 
suffer  from  Asthma. 

The  p-a.Yoxjsm  of  Mucous  Asth?7ia,^  in  general,  com- 
mences about  midnight.  It  gradually  subsides  to- 
wards morning  y  but  recurs  for  several  successive 
nights :  and  terminates,  at  length,  by  a  profuse  dis- 
charge of  mucus.  Its  exciting  causes  are,  as  before 
observed,  sudden  atmospheric  vicissitudes  operating 
iipon  the  lungs  and  respiratory  membrane  through 
the  medium  of  the  skin  ;  its  proximate  cause,  conges- 
tion of  the  pulmonary  vessels  determining  an  increased 
secretion  of  mucus.  The  paroxysm  will  be  aggra- 
vated by  disturbance  or  fulness  of  the  brain,  however 
induced ;  and  by  intestinal  derangement.  When  once 
the  habit  has  been  established,  mucous  Asthma  may 


*  The  First  species  in  Dr.  Brce's  arrangement. — The  Jesif^nation,  Conffcstivc^ 
might,  perhaps,  with  greater  accuracy  and  precision,  be  applied  to  it. 
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be  excited  by  irritants  directly  applied  to  the  respira- 
tory membrane ;  and  even  by  irritation  propagated 
from  distant  organs,  independently  on  atmospheric 
influence. 

Simply  Irritative  Asthma*  observes  no  regular  pe 
riod.  It  may  occur  at  any  time,  on  application  of 
one  or  other  of  the  exciting  causes  which  have  been 
enumerated.  It  is  yet  probable  that  the  system  may 
be  more  susceptible  to  their  impression  at  one  period 
than  at  another.  As  expectoration,  however  slight, 
usually  takes  place  towards  the  close  of  the  paroxysm, 
the  term,  dry,  is  not  applicable  with  perfect  correct- 
ness, to  this  variety  of  Asthma.  It  ordinarily  assumes, 
after  re-iterated  attacks,  the  mucous  form.t 

Symptomatic  AsthmaX  is  not  the  consequence  of 
pulmonary  irritation.  It  results  from  sympathy  of 
the  respiratory  with  the  abdominal  muscles  :  and  is 
usually  excited  by  the  presence  of  some  irritating 
cause  which  these  muscles  are  called  upon  to  expel. 
Thus,  the  inordinate  effort  of  expulsion  of  acrid  mat- 
ter from  the  intestinal  canal,  of  a  gall-stone,  or  urm- 


•  The  Second  Species  of  Dr.  Bi-ee. 

^  See  Diciionaire  des  Sciences  Medicalcs,  T.  II,  Article,  Asthme.  Tlie  mode 
of  conversion  of  simply  Irritative  into  Mucous  or  Cong'estive  Asthma,  is  clearly 
comprehensible.  General  congestion  of  the  organ  which  it  invests,  is  the  common 
result  of  repeated  attacks  of  irritation,  acting  upon  an  extensive  membrane.  And 
4he  fact  of  sach  conversion,  in  cases  of  Irritative  Asthma,  sufficiently  eK,>oses  the 
error  which  has  been  committed  in  establishing  it  as  a  distinct  species  from  tlie 
Mucous. 
X  The  Third  species  of  Dr.  Broc, 
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ary  concretion,  from  the  biliary  duct,  from  the  kidney 
or  bladder,  of  a  foetus  or  coagulum  from  the  womb,* 
has  sometimes  induced  in  persons  predisposed  to  it, 
a  paroxysm  of  symptomatic  Asthma. 

There  is  yet  another  Variety,  or  rather  modification, 
of  Asthma  which  has  been  incorrectly  considered  a 
distinct  species. f  The  exciting  cause  is  a  powerful 
moral  impression  acting  on  a  recovered  Asthmatic, 
and  perfectly  unconnected  with  the  operation  of  any 
physical  irritant.  Thus,  a  person  may  experience  a 
paroxysm  of  difficult  respiration,  on  revisiting  scenes 
where  he  had  previously  suffered  from  Asthma.  It 
constitutes  an  illustration  of  irritative  actions  recur- 
ring after  the  destruction  of  their  original  cause ;  and 
is  referrible  only  to  the  mysterious  process  of  morbid 
association  of  ideas.     The  brain  must  evidently  be 


*  In  1808,  a  delicate-looking'  woman,  the  subject  of  large  BronchoceTe,  was 
seized,  for  the  first  time,  during  labour,  with  an  apalling'  fit  of  convulsive  Asth- 
ma. Tlie  paroxysm  commenced  at  the  instant  when  the  child's  head  had  reached 
the  OS  externum  :  it  subsided  on  delivery ;  and  did  not  afterwards  recur. — In  the 
Rame  year,  a  similar  accident  befel  a  youngs  woman  closely  resembling  the  former, 
not  only  in  person  and  circumstances,  but  in  the  possession  of  a  voluminous 
bronchocele-  It  terminated  in  the  same  way.  Both  of  these  women  have  since 
died  of  tubercular  phthisis.  How  far  the  tumour,  by  its  pressure  on  the  wind- 
pipe, opei-ated  here  as  a  concurrent  cause,  with  uterine  irritation,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  Symptomatic  Asthma,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine.  The  writer 
merely  records  two  rare  and  curiously  coincident  facts,  without  presuming  to 
reason  upon,  or  explain  them.  Nearly  akin  to  these  cases,  but  in  general  much 
les8  severe,  is  the  paroxysm  of  convulsive  dyspnoea,  which  sometimes  alternates 
with  fits  of  laughter,  crying,  yawning,  or  vomiting,  in  the  hysterical  female;  and 
to  which  the  term,  Hysteric  Asthma,  has  by  some  writers  been  applied, 

t  Cwnstituting  Dr.  Bree's  Fourth  and  last  Species. 
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the  medium  through  which  this  singular  affection  is 
produced.  The  most  correct  designation,  if  any  dis- 
tinctive term  be  requisite  for  it,  is  Nervous  Asthma. 

Death  rarely  ensues  during-  the  paroxysm  of  con- 
vulsive Asthma.    The  affection  may  recur,  for  many 
years,  in  temperate  and  otherwise  healthy  subjects, 
with  little  danger  or  detriment  to  the  system.  The 
life  of  the  incurable  Asthmatic  is  commonly  termina- 
ted by  consumption  in  youth;  and  by  dropsy  of  the 
chest,  abdomen  or  skin,  often  complicated  with  mor- 
bid alterations  of  the  heart  or  large  blood-vessels,*  in 
more  advanced  years.    These  are  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  pulmonary  irritation  kept  up  by  repeated 
attacks  of  the  disease;  of  the  habitual  congestion  of 
the  lungs,  and  gorged  state  of  the  abdominal  veins 
resulting  from  it;  or  of  the  impediment  opposed  to 


*  « In  some  youn^  persons,  it  (Asthma)  has  ended  soon  by  occasionuig  a  phthi- 
sis pulmonalis.  After  a  lon^  continuance,  it  often  ends  in  a  hydrothorax  :  and 
commonly  by  occasioning  some  aneurism  of  the  heart  or  great  vessels  U  thereby 
proves  fatal."  See  Dr.  CuUen's  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Phync,  1386. 
The  signs,  indicating  the  existence  of  the  latter  affections,  are  almost  mvar.ably 
observed  in  the  aged  subjects  of  Asthma :  and  the  correctness  of  such  observat.oa 
is  as  commonly  substantiated  by  dissection.  Hence,  the  indefatigable  French  vr, 
ter,  Rostan,  has  publisl.ed  a  Memoir  to  prove  « that  the  Asthma  of  aged  people  « 
invariably  the  symptom  ofan  organic  lesion,"  and,  for  the  ™ost  part,  o  Aneunsm 
of  the  heart.  See  Nouveau  Journal  de  Mcdecine,  Tom.  HI,  p.  1 ;  o,  The  J^on- 
L  Medical  Repository  Vol.  XI,  p.  145.   Tbe  > ^7 Z 

with  many  valuable  facts  in  the  pathology  of  complicated  Ast  ma ,  b,  t  t^^^^,^ 
timacy  of  the  inferences  deduced  from  them,  is  surely  quest.onable.  The  absence 
of  auThose  external  phenomena  which  signalize  n.orbid  altera..ons  of  .he  heart  and 
aor  in  the  ear  Jstages  of  common  convulsive  Asthma,  clearly  sanctions  the 
prece;i  n.  opinion  of  the  venerable  Cullen,  that  the  Asthma  ,s  rather  the  cause 
preceil  ng  opm.on  deviation  from  the  healthy  state  in  the  o.-gans  of 

than  the  consequence,  ot  sucli  acMaiiuu 

circulation. 
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the  free  circulation  of  blood  through  the  pulmonary 
vessels  and  heart,  during  the  asthmatic  paroxysm. 

In  the  Treatment  of  convulsive  Asthma,  the  promi- 
nent objects  are  to  mitigate  the  violence,  or  shorten 
the  duration,  of  the  paroxysm ;  and  to  avert  its  recur- 
rence. Hence,  it  comprehends  the  Palliative,  and 
the  Permanent  or  Preventive  Plans. 

The  leading  Principles  of  the  PaUiative  Treatment 
consist  in  promoting  the  expulsion  of  the  offensive 
agent;  and,  when  that  is  imjDracticable,  in  moderat- 
ing the  useless  or  exhaustive  efforts  of  the  respiratory 
system.  This  may  be  attempted  by  expectorants; 
anodynes ;  or  such  measures  as,  like  blood-letting  or 
immersion  of  the  extremities  in  hot  water,  may  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  relieve  the  congestion  of  the  bron- 
chial membrane. 

Expectorants  and  the  Foot-bath  are  particularly  indi- , 
cated  during  the  •paroxysm  oi Mucous  Asthma.  *  Blood- 
letting may  also  be  serviceable  in  the  early  attacks 
when  accompanied  with  general  plethora;  but  its  fre- 
quent repetition  will  only,  by  weakening,  predispose 
the  system  to  the  returns  of  the  disease  without  the 


»  The  exhibition  of  Opium  during;  the  paroxysm  of  Mucous  Asthma  is,  on  ge- 
neral principles,  objectionable  :  it  checks  expectoration  ;  and,  by  favouring'  the  at- 
tendant state  of  cerebral  congestion,  aggravates  the  severity,  and  protracts  the 
dui-ation  of  the  fit.  By  Dr.  Brec,  a  combination  of  Ipecacuanha  with  distilled 
vnicgar  is  recommended  as  an  expectorant  remedy.  Dr.  James  Kennedy,  to  whom 
the  writer  is  indebted  for  many  valuable  hints  in  the  composition  of  this  work,  as- 
serts that  he  has  prescribed  irihalation  of  the  vapours  of  Spirit  of  Turpentine,  with 
s'li  cess,  as  a  palliative  in  the  fit  of  Mucous  Asthma. 

2n 
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compensation  of  even  temporary  relief. — Anodynes^ 
and  the  Inhalation  of  aqueous  or  narcotic  vapours,  are 
especially  applicable  to  the  fit  of  Irritative  Asthma : 
Opium  and  Blood-letting,  to  that  of  the  Symptomatic. 
But  the  practice,  in  the  latter,  must  obviously  be  mo- 
dified by  a  regard  to  the  peculiar  seat  and  character 
of  the  original  irritation.     The  paroxysm  of  Nervous 
Asthma  will  be  most  effectually  shortened  by  abstrac- 
tion of  the  patient  from  the  scene  or  object  of  his  emo- 
tions :  as  that  of  the  Irritative  variety,  by  his  prompt 
removal  from  the  influence  of  the  irritative  agent. 
'  The  Prevention  or  Permanent  Cure  of  Mucous  Asth- 
ma, although  difficult  and  rarely  efl'ected,  is  not  im- 
practicable.* The  principal  indications  in  its  accom- 
plishment, are  to  fortify  the  system  against  the  impres- 
sion of  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  by  Regular  Exercise, 
the  Shower-bath,  and  Tonics,  especially  preparations 
of  Iron,  and  the  Sulphate  of  Quinia :— to  obviate  or 
remove  cerebral  congestion,  intestinal  flatulence,!  tor- 


*  Provided  no  extensive  change  oi  structure  have  taken  place  in  the  luna^s  or 
heart.    See  Dr.  Bree's  frequent  allusions  to  his  ovra  case. 

t  Distension  of  the  stomach  by  flatulence  forms  one  of  the  most  invariable  and 
distressing  attendants  on  Mucous  Asthma.  It  operates  mechanically,  by  opposing 
the  free  descent  of  the  diaphragm  in  inspiration  5  and  sympathetically,  by  aggra- 
vatuig  the  co-existent  disorder  of  the  brain,  and  deranging  the  action  of  the  heart. 
Hence  the  importance  of  restriction  0I  asthmatics  from  the  dietetic  employment 
of  saccharine  and  fermenting  substances;  and  the  value  of  alkaline  remedies,  as 
the  Solution  of  pure  potash,  and  Lime-water,  combined  with  Tonics,  in  common 
Asthma  Where  habitual  torpor  of  the  kidneys,  and  a  consequent  tendency  to 
dropsical  effusion,  exist,  a  very  valuable  auxiliary  will  be  found  in  the  stimulant 
and  diuretic  properties  of  the  Tincture  of  Cantharides. 
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por  or  derangement ;  and  guard  against  the  influence 
of  aerial  irritants,  by  which  the  paroxysm  may  other- 
wise be  aggravated  or  excited.  These  objects  can 
only  be  attained  by  cultivation  of  the  sustaining  and. 
consoling  influence  of  true  philosophy,  by  dietetic 
moderation  and  simplicity,  the  employment  of  alka- 
line and  aperient  medicines,  and  respiration  of  a  pure 
atmosphere.—  The  cure  of  Irritative  Asthma  consists 
in  rendering  the  bronchial  membrane  insensible  to  the 
operation  of  the  diverse  aerial  agents, — where  their 
presence  cannot  be  avoided, — by  inuring  it  to  the  ac- 
tion of  a  more  powerful  stimulant.  For  this  purpose, 
the  smoke  of  Tobacco,  offers  itself  as  a  valuable  and 
commonly  grateful  resource .  *  Against  the  recurrence 

Symptomatic  Asihmdi,  nothing  can  avail,  except  vi- 
gilant attention  to  prevent,  or  promptly  subdue,  the 
original  irritation  in  the  remote  organ  from  which  it 
has  before  emanated.  The  most  certain  remedy  for 
Nervous  Asthma  will  be  found  in  that  moral  revolu- 
tion which  perfect  change  of  residence,  habits,  and 
occupations  can  alone  achieve. 

There  is  one  fact  in  the  history  of  Idiopathic  Asth- 


♦  Oa  this  obvious  principle  of  subduing'  the  susceptibility  to  the  imprcssious 
of  a  weaker  by  the  introduction  of  a  more  active  stimulant,  the  writer  has  fre- 
quently reconunended  the  night  and  morning:  use  of  the  cig<ar  to  pei-sons,  who, 
from  a  moibid  sensibility  of  the  bronchial  membrane,  were  painfully  afftctcd  by 
exposure  to  the  influence  of  almosplieric  variations  or  of  aerial  irritants ;  which 
peculiarity  of  residence  or  occupation  woul<l  not  allow  I  hem  to  avoiil,  Tiie  suc- 
ceiis  of  this  practice  has  most  conspicuously  demonstrated  ilie  correctness  of  the 
theory  upon  which  it  is  founded. 
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ma ;  which,  although  too  constant  and  strong! y-mark- 
ed  utterly  to  elude  observation,  has  not  attracted  no- 
tice at  all  commensurate  with  the  value  of  the  indi- 
cations resulting  from  it  in  practice.    When  the  dis- 
ease has  been,  for  some  time,  established,  the  brain 
at  length  sympathizes  with,  and  re-acts  upon,  the 
pulmonary  affection.     This  cerebral  derangement  is 
probably  first  determined  by  the  obstructed  circula- 
tion of  blood  in  the  jugular  veins,  during  the  agitation 
of  the  convulsive  paroxysm;  but,  after  a  while,  does 
not  subside  with  the  cause  which  originally  produced 
it,  or  may  be  subsequently  maintained  by  the  morbid 
state  of  the  bronchial  membrane.    Habitual  puffiness 
of  the  eye-lids  and  cheek,  and  the  head-ach  and  stu- 
por which  usually  precede,  and  often  continue  during, 
the  asthmatic  fit,  sufficiently  attest  the  existence  of 
this  state.    It  is  sometimes  relieved  by  hemorrhage 
from  the  nose.    The  paroxysm  is  sensibly  aggravated, 
and  may  even  be  brought  on,  by  circumstances  which 
augment  this  loaded  condition  of  the  cerebral  vessels ; 
and  may  be  mitigated  or  averted  by  measures  direct- 
ed for  its  relief.    In  some  cases,  it  has  acquired  such 
an  ascendancy  as  to  obscure  the  original  disease,  and 
terminate  fatally  by  extravasation  of  blood,  or  serum 
in  the  brain.*   The  torpor  and  flatulence  of  stomach 


*  An  elderly  man.  who  had  Ion,  Buffered  from  Mucous  Asth-a  exhibited 
.or^^omine^ly  than  usual,  the  s,.  of  ^^^.f  ^  — 

with  drowsiness  marked  the  approach  of  the  paroxysm,  >vhKii 
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which  from  such  an  invariable  and  conspicuous  as- 
sociate of  Asthma,  as  to  be  erroneously  regarded  in 
the  light  of  an  essential  cause,  may,  perhaps,  in  some 
instances,  be  traced  to  this  source;  and  will,  at  all 
events,"  be  mitigated  by  its  removal.  The.  cerebral 
affection  will,  on  the  other  hand,  be  itself  exasper- 
ated by  intemperance,  or  other  cause  capable  of  di- 
rectly inducing  intestinal  derangement.  The  success 
of  the  treatment  in  Asthma  greatly  depends  on  recti- 
^fication  of  these  attendant  conditions  of  the  brain  and 
stomach.  Neglected,  they  will  not  only  aggravate 
each  other;  but  defeat,  by  their  re-action  upon  the 
pulmonary  system,  every  effort,  however  judicious, 
which  may  be  employed  for  the  re-establishment  of 
its  healthy  functions. 

The  Inflammatory  Affections  of  the  membrane 


put  off,  and  always  mitig'ated  in  violence,  by  the  prescription  of  an  active  pur- 
gative ;  by  application  of  leeches  to  the  temples,  and  a  blister  between  the  shoul- 
der-blades. Occasionally,  the  necessity  for  local  blood-letting  was  obviated  by 
nasal  hemorrhage.  In  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms,  the  eye-lids  were 
puffed ;  and  the  cheek  slightly  cedematous,  without  swelling  of  the  legs  or  other 
indication  of  general  dropsy;  and  there  was  that  peculiar  lividity  of  complexion 
which  bespeaks  imperfect  arterialization  of  the  pulmonary  blood.  About  two 
years  ago,  this  man,  after  an  unusually  long  exemption  from  the  asthmatic  fit, 
was  seized  with  symptoms  strongly  resembling  those  of  congestive  Typhus. 
Leeches  were  applied  to  the  head,  on  the  writei's  morning  visit.  Before  night, 
the  patient  had  sunk  into  apoplectic  stupor,  and  expired.  To  these  complica- 
tions of  Asthma  with  cerebral  congestion,  Spinal  Irritants,  recommended  by  some 
authors  without  any  clear  comprehension  of  the  principle  upon  which  they  oper- 
ate, are  peculiarly  applicable.  Sec  the  Article,  before  quoted,  in  the  Dictionaire 
dcs  Sciences  Medicates  ;  and  the  elaboi'dte  Article,  Asthma,  in  the  London  Me- 
dical Dictionary,  by  Dr.  Parr. 
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which  lines  the  respiratory  tube,  and  its  ramifications, 
are  distinguished  according  to  the  precise  seat  occu- 
pied by  the  morbid  action.    Thus,  the  term,  Laryn- 
gitis, is  employed  to  designate  inflammation,  com- 
mencing in,  or  principally  affecting,  the  membrane  of 
the  Larynx :  Tracheitis  is  applied  to  that  of  the  Tra- 
chea; and  Bronchitis  to  that  of  the  Bronchia.  The 
inflammatory  process,  however,  when  acute,  is  rarely 
confined  to  one  portion  of  the  respiratory  membrane : 
or,  originating  in  any  one,  may  be  gradually  or  ab- 
ruptly transferred  to  an  adjacent  or  remote  portion  of 
the  same  continuous  surface.    Thus,  in  Laryngeal 
inflammation,  the  summit  of  the  wind -pipe  itself  is 
very  commonly  implicated:  and,  in  Tracheitis,  the 
disease  often  extends  to  the  membrane  of  the  bron- 
chia.   So,  also,  inflammation  commencing  in  the  ton- 
sil, may  subside  there,  and  subsequently  invade  the 
lining  of  the  Larynx*  or  the  Pharynx,  of  the  Bronchia 
or  the  Gullet. 

Laryngitis,  or  Cynanche  Laryngea  as  it  is  more  or- 


«  See  an  interesting'  Case  recorded  by  Dr.  James  Johnson,  in  the  Medico-Chi- 
rurgical  Journal,  Vol.  V.  p.  1.  In  this,  the  laryngeal  followed  the  subsidence 
of  tonsillar  inflammation.  Hence  the  danger  of  employing  astringent  gargles  or 
other  topical  repellents  in  the  first  stage  of  Quinsy.  Thus  also,  by  extension  of 
the  morbid  action  of  the  fauces  to  the  glottis,  all  the  phenomena  and  consequences 
of  Lai7ngitis  or  Croup  sometimes  supei-vene  in  ulcerated  sore  throat.  Of  this 
description,  was  a  disease  which,  seven  years  since,  prevailed  as  an  epidemic  in 
the  vicinity  of  Tamworth,  and  destroyed  many  children.  In  some  instances,  it  as- 
sumed a  malignant  character  •,  and  was  then  highly  infectious.  Two  cases,  which 
fell  under  the  writer's  observation,  were  succissfully  treated  by  an  Emetic,  Calo- 
mel Purgatives,  Leeching,  Blistering,  and  the  internal  use  of  the  Mineral  Acids. 
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dinarily  lermed,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  recog- 
nised as  a  distinct  affection  until  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century.  The  first  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  it  occurs  in  a  communication  of  the  lamented 
Dr.  Baillie.*  It  had  previously  been  confounded  in 
practice,  with  inflammation  of  the  pharynx  or  the 
wind-pipe.  Since  then,  it  has  been  illustrated  by 
numerous  and  valuable  contributions:  and  its  j)atho- 
logy,  diagnosis  and  treatment  are  consequently  so 
well  understood  that  little  more  than  a  concentration 
of  the  light  already  thrown  upon  it,  will  be  required 
here. 

The  disease  consists  in  inflammation,  original  or 
consecutive,  of  the  membranous  lining  of  the  Larynx. 
It  is  induced  by  the  application  of  cold  or  damp :  and 
exhibits  sometimes  an  acute,  sometimes  a  sub-acute 
or  chronic  character. 

Acute  Laryngitis  is  a  disease  alike  appalling  from 
the  violence  of  its  sjonptoms  and  the  rapidity  of  its 
progress.  Neglected  or  inefficiently  opposed,  it  very 
soon  terminates,  often  in  a  few  hours,  by  effusion  of 
serum  beneath,  or  of  coagulable  lymph  on  the  external 
surface  of,  the  laryngeal  membrane ;  consequent  con- 
traction or  closure  of  the  chink  of  the  glottis;  and 
suffocation.    The  only  diseases  with  which  it  can  be 


•  See  Transactions  of  a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Medical  and  Chi- 
rurgical  Knmvlcdge,  Vol.  HI;  or  The  Works  of  Matthew  Baillie,  M.  D  Ed 
ited  by  Mr.  VVardrop.   Vol.  1,  p.  54. 
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confounded,  are  acute  inflammation  of  the  Pharynx, 
and  of  the  Trachea;  and  a  non-descript  affection,  of 
cerebro-spinal  origin,  presently  to  be  noticed.  The 
invariable  reference  of  the  pain  to  the  Larynx,  and 
the  sense  of  strangulation  constantly  experienced  in 
Laryngitis,  probably  constitute  the  signs  which  most 
clearly  distinguish  it  from  Pharyngeal  Inflammation : 
and  the  uneasy  sensation  in  the  larynx,  the  difficult 
and  painful  deglutition  and  partial  swelling  of  the 
fauces,  by  which  Laryngitis  is  characterized,  do  not 
occur  in  Croup*  Laryngitis,  moreover,  is  a  disease 
of  adult,  and  Croup,  almost  exclusively  an  affection 
of  early  age.  The  diagnosis  between  genuine  and 
Spurious  Laryngitis  will  be  hereafter  traced. 

The  Treatment  of  Acute  Laryngitis  must  be  govern- 
ed principally  by  a  consideration  of  the  period  of  the 
disease.  In  the  first  or  inflammatory  stage,  re-iter- 
ated Blood-letting,  general  and  local.  Blistering,  An- 
timony and  Calomel  occasionally  combined  with  Opi- 
um, can  only  avail.    These  means,  however,  must  be 


*  See  Dr.  Farrc's  luminous  «  Appendix  to  the  Paper  on  Cynanche  Laryn-ea," ' 
Medico-Chirurgical  Traruactzons,  Vol.  HI.  p.  323.-The  following  is  his  ably- 
d»-awn  parallel  between  the  morbid  appearances  observed  in  Acute  Laryngitis  and 
Croup  •  In  the  former,  the  mucous  membrane  investing-  the  epiglottis  and  mar- 
gin of  the  glottis,  is  inflamed;  serum  is  effused  beneath  it,  or  coagulable  lymph 
on  its  external  sm  face,  by  which  the  rima  glottidis  is  narrowed,  or  actually  clos- 
ed -In  the  latter,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lao'nx  and  trachea  is  niflamcd, 
and  a  layer  of  coagulated  lymph  is  formed  on  its  internal  surface,  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  epiglottis  to  an  indefinite  extent  within  the  trachea,  by  wluch  the 
tube  itself  is  narrowed  or  actually  closed. 
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plied  with  the  greatest  energy  and  decision.*  Ifthe 
inflammatory  action  be  suffered  to  run  on  but  for  a  few 
hours,  the  second  stage, — that  of  effusion,— will  have 
arrived :  and  the  operation  of  Tracheotomy,  promptly 
performed,  can  then  alone  rescue  the  patient  from  im- 
pending death.  In  this  case,  the  prospect  of  relief 
by  an  artificial  aperture  into  the  windpipe  is  very  en- 
couraging: for  the  inflammation,  when  implicating, 
seldom  extends  beyond,  the  summit  of  the  trachea ; 
and,  consequently,  no  obstruction  of  the  tube  by  ef- 
fused lymph  or  mucus  will  exist  below  the  orifice  to 
defeat  the  purpose  with  which  the  operation  has  been 
performed,  f 

Chronic  or  r^thex  Sub-acute  Laryngitis  is  distinguish- 
ed from  the  preceding  species,  by  the  comparative 
slowness  of  its  progress  during  life  ;  and  by  the  con-  ' 


*  See  the  Cases  successfully  treated  by  Mr.  Wilson,  Drs.  Roberts  and  Arnold, 
in  the  5th,  6th,  and  9th  Vols,  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions.  Tlie 
practice  of  Dr.  Arnold  is  particularly  distinguished  by  its  boldness  and  decision. 
It  consisted  in  repeated  blood-lettings,  g'eneral  and  local ;  and  in  the  exhibition  of 
a  ten-g;rain  dose  of  Calomel  every  four  hours. 

t  See  the  Case  by  Dr.  Johnson,  before  quoted  ;  wherein  Tracheotomy  was  suc- 
cessfally  performed.  There  are  three  situations,  in  which  an  artificial  opening' 
may  be  made  for  the  admission  of  air  into  the  lung's,  when  the  respiratory  tube 
has  become  obstructed  by  accident  or  disease.  These  situations  are  the  centre  of 
the  thyroid  cartilag-e  ;  the  interval  which  separates  it  from  the  cricoid  cartilage; 
and  the  front  of  the  windpipe.  To  the  operation  undertaken  in  either  of  the  two 
former  sites,  the  term,  Laryngotomij,  is  sti-ictly  applicable.  Incision  of  the  wind- 
pipe itself  constitutes  Tracheotomy:  and  this,  for  many  reasons,  is  generally to 
be  preferred.  See  a  Communication  "  On  some  Affections  of  tlic  Larynx,  which 
require  the  Operation  of  Bronchotomy,"  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  the 6th.  Volume  of 
Meilico-Chirurgical  Transactions ;  written  with  all  the  admirable  perspicuity, 
erudition,  and  profound  knowledge  of  the  subject,  which  characterize  the  pro- 
ductions of  that  distinguished  writer. 

2o 
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dition  of  the  laryngeal  membrane  after  death.  The 
morbid  change  does  not,  as  in  acute  laryngitis,  consist 
in  exudation  of  lymph  on  the  surface  of  the  membrane; 
but  in  effusion  of  serum  beneath  it;  thus  producing 
what  the  French  writers  have  denominated  (FAema  of 
the  Glottis.*  Its  exciting  causes  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  more  active  species :  it  may  be  the  consequence 
of  acute  inflammation  imperfectly  subdued.  Like 
that,  it  terminates  in  closure  of  the  glottis  and  suffo- 


*  A  most  valuable  Memoir  "Ou  (Edema  of  the  Glottis,  or  (Edematous  Laryngeal 
Angina,"  has  been  publislied  by  M.  Bayle,  in  the  Nouveau  Journal  de  Medecine, 
Tom.  IV.    The  foreign  Department  of  the  London  Medical  Repository,  Vol.  XI, 
p.  320,  contains  a  very  minute  and  elaborate  abstract,  comprehending  all  the  im- 
portant facts,  of  the  original.    This  formidable  affection  may  be  primary,  as  when 
induced  by  chronic  or  sub-acute  inflammation  of  the  membrane  of  the  glottis ;  or 
symptomatic,  as  when  consequent  on  abscess  or  other  morbid  alteration  in  the 
neighbouring  parts.    An  example  of  the  primary  variety  occurs  in  the  First  Case, 
given  by  Dr.  Farre,inthe  3rd  Volume  of  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  p.  85; 
aud  instances  of  the  symptomatic  variety  in  the  two  fii-st  Cases  narrated  by  Mr. 
Lawrence,  in  the  communication  before  adverted  to.    The  essential  character  of 
CEdematous  Laryngitis  is  Difficulty  of  Inspiration  loith  wheezing,  and  perfect 
freedom  of  Expiration.    It  may  be  distinguished  from  Acute  Larjugitis,  by  the 
absence  of  fever,  during  life ;  and  by  the  morbid  condition  of  the  membrane  of  the 
larynx,  after  death.  This  consists  merely  in  «  serous  infiltration."  The  borders  of 
the  glottis  are  swollen,  thickened,  white,  and,  as  it  were,  tremulous  ;  aud  so  disposed 
that  every  impulse  communicated  from  the  pharynx  inverts  them  into  the  aperture 
of  the  glottis,  which  they  more  or  less  completely  close ;  and  every  impulse  arising 
from  the  trachea,  repels  them  upon  the  sides  of  the  glottis  ;  and  thus  clears  its  ori- 
fice.   A  loose  but  dense  cellular  structure,  the  cells  of  which  do  not  communicate, 
retains  the  effused  serum  which  escapes  with  difficulty  even  on  pressure,  after  re- 
peated incisions,  of  the  membrane.   Of  seventeen  cases  observed  by  Bayle,  all  but 
one  terminated  fatally.   He  recommends,  in  the  Treatment,  Blood-letting,  general 
and  local ;  Emetics  ;  Irritating  Applications  to  the  tliroat  and  neck  ;  Antispasmo- 
dics.  But  all  these  will  rarely  avail,  «  unless  they  are  promptly  followed  up  by  the 
operation  of  Laryngotomy."    The  importance  of  operating  early  is  very  strongly 
nsistedupon  by  Mr.  Lawrence;  and  the  success  of  the  practice  illustrated  by  a 
case  detailed  at  page 250  of  the  volume  which  contains  his  Commuuication. 
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cation.  Its  issue  is  generally  fatal.  The  powers  of 
medicine  appear  to  avail  little  against  it.  The  only- 
remedy  by  which  the  life  of  the  patient  can  be  pre- 
served, is  Tracheotomy;  and  this  should  be  had  re- 
course to  as  soon  as  the  signs  of  impending  strangu- 
lation have  decidedly  shewn  themselves. 

The  disease,  called  Laryngeal  Plithisis,  is  ulcera- 
tion of  the  membrane,  the  natural  consequence  of 
chronic  inflammation  neglected  or  inefficiently  treat- 
ed. It  often  occurs  in  spirit-drinkers,  who  keep  late 
hours,  and  are  consequently  exposed  to  wet  and  cold 
in  returning  from  their  midnight  orgies.  Atmospheric 
vicissitudes  constitute  its  principal  exciting  cause.  It 
is  probably  kept  up  and  aggravated  by  the  frequent 
passage  of  alcoholic  stimulants  over  the  morbid  mem- 
brane in  the  vicinity  of  the  glottis.  Loss  of  voice  with 
cough,  purulent  expectoration  and  hectic  fever,  is 
its  invariable  attendant.  By  the  hoarseness,  and 
the  pain  constantly  referred  to  the  Larynx,  it  may  be 
distinguished  from  bronchial  and  pulmonary  consump- 
tion, with  which,  especially  the  former,  it  exhibits  in 
other  respects,  a  close  affinity ;  and  is,  in  fact,  some- 
times complicated.  Disease  of  the  liver  with  dropsy 
forms  one  of  its  yet  more  ordinary  complications.* 


*  A  middle-aged  tradesman,  who,  by  late  hours  and  intemperance,  had  made 
deep  mroads  on  a  naturally  vigorous  constitution,  exhibited  the  following  symp- 
toms:  HoarRe  cough  with  semi-purulent  expectoration  ;  loss  of  voice;  rapid  pulse; 
emaciation;  enlarged  liver,  with  obscure  sense  of  fluctuation  in  the  belly ;  swollen 
ankles,  and  slightly  jaundiced  countenance.    He  complained  of  pain  in  the  throat, 
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Even  in  its  simple  character,  laryngeal  ulceration  is  a 
dangerous  and  unmanageable  affection.  Assuming, 
as  it  sometimes  does,  a  malignant  character  with  en- 
largement and  induration  of  the  neighbouring  glands, 
it  is  then  perfectly  incurable.* 

An  affection  occasionally  occurs  in  sensitive  and  hys- 
terical females ;  which  so  closely  simulates  the  aspect 
of  acute  Laryngitis,  that  the  profound  and  experienced 
observer  will  alone  be  able  to  establish  a  diagnosis, 
with  confidence,  between  them .  It  differs  principally 
from  the  genuine  disease  in  recurring  by  paroxysms 
which  mental  agitation,  or  indigestible  food  will  at 
any  time  excite ;  in  its  protracted  duration  and  rarely 
fatal  issue  ;  —and  in  the  plan  of  treatment  which  it 
will  require.     General  blood-letting,  for  instance, 
will  mitigate  or  subdue  the  paroxysm  when  induced ; 


difficult  deglutition,  bi  eathlessncss  on  motion,  and  debility.  The  fauces  were  un- 
usually red  and  relaxed  •,  the  larynx  sore  on  pressure.  Inhalation  of  the  vapours 
of  Resin ;  mercurial  inunction  of  the  abdomen,  Sarsapar  illa  with  alterative  doses  of 
mercury,  and  diuretics  ■,  and  mild  nutritious  diet,  wue  prescribed.  Uuder  this 
plan,  the  health  was  re-established  with  surprizing  rapidity  •,  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  incurable  thickening  of  laryngeal  membrane,  the  patient  continued  to  a.  hcu- 
late,  when  the  writer  last  saw  him,  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

*  An  elderly  gentleman,  long  addicted  to  drinking,  had  complained,  for  some 
time,  of  soreness  of  the  throat  and  difficulty  of  swallowing.    An  absorbent  gland 
on  the  left  side  of  the  windpipebegan  to  swell,  and  attained  a  considerable  volume. 
It  length,  respiration  became  alarmingly  disturbed;  and,  under  these  cucum- 
ft  nces^thewLr  ftrst  saw  him.  The  voice  was  hoarse ;       ^^'-^  f'^:;^:^ 
pivatio^  executed  slowly,  and  with  a  peculiarly  low  str.dulous  sound.   The.e  we  e 
occasional  paroxysms  of  suffocative  cough,  with  expectorat.on  of  a  pus-l  ke  fluid 
ralargenuantityof mucus,  weakandhurriedpu.se,  en.ac.aUon,  a.u  ana  x 
ious  and  desponding  countenance.  The  fauces  were  red  and  swollen.  The  breath- 
inland  exp  ctorati  n  became  daily  more  difficult :  and,  on  the  f.fth  mon.ng,  death 
Zk  plcc! Jrom  suffocation.   Leave  to  inspect  the  body  could  not  be  obtained, 
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but  is  usually  impolitic,  as  rendering  the  system  more 
susceptible  to  a  relapse.  The  treatment,  really  in- 
dicated, consists  in  allaying  uterine  irritation,  and  re- 
moving that  state  of  cerebro-spinal  congestion;  which, 
resulting  from  such  irritation,  appears  to  determine 
the  convulsive  action  of  the  larynx.  The  instruments 
best  fitted  to  accomplish  these  objects  are,  the  Hip- 
bath, applications  of  Leeches  to  the  groins  and  hind- 
head,  antimonial  Purgatives,  and  spinal  Blisters.  Am- 
monia, preparations  of  Iron  or  Cinchona,  Animal  Diet, 
Exercise,  and  the  Shower-bath,  will  most  effectually 
fortify  the  system  against  a  recurrence  of  the  distres- 
sing affection. 

The  phenomena  of  Tracheitis,  Cynandie  TrachealiSy 
or  Croup*  are  too  familiarly  known,  to  require  des- 
cription. No  one  who  has  once  heard  the  portentous 
sound  of  the  respiration  in  this  terrible  disease,  can 
ever  mistake  or  fail  to  recognise  it.  Children  are,  for 
the  most  part,  its  subjects:  damp  and  atmospheric 
vicissitudes,  its  principal  exciting  causes.  Neglected 
or  unsuccessfully  opposed,  it  commonly  terminates 
by  effusion  of  lymph  upon  the  membrane  of  the  res- 
piratory tube,  and  suffocation.  It  is  sometimes  the  con- 
sequence of  an  extension  of  the  inflammatory  action 
from  the  membrane  of  the  bronchia  to  that  of  the  wind- 


•  It  is  called  also.  Angina  trachealis  ;  and  by  the  continental  writers,  A .  mem- 
branacea,  from  the  layer  of  coagulable  lyinph  ;  which,' inembrane-Uke,  is  tlirowii 
out  in  simple  Croup,  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  windpiiie. 
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pipe  in  Measles  and  Hooping-cough,*  when  aggrava- 
ted by  improper  treatment  or  exposm-e.  Not  unfre- 
quently,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inflammation  extends 
from  its  original  seat  in  the  windpipe,  upwards  to  the 
Larynx,  or  downwards  to  the  Bronchia:  and,  thus. 
Croup  may  become  complicated,  in  its  progress,  with 
laryngeal  or  bronchial  inflammation.  The  latter  conv 
plication  most  frequently  occurs ;  or,  at  least,  the  signs 
which  indicate  its  existence,  are  most  distinctly  mark- 
edf  in  character. 

Emetics,  Blood-letting,  Blistering  of  the  throat  and 
Calomel,  constitute  the  remedies  which  are  princi- 
pally to  be  relied  on  in  the  Treatment  of  Croup.  The 
success  of  it  will,  in  general,  be  determined  by  the 
early  administration,  and  bold  and  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion, of  these  means.  Yet  there  are  some  cases  of 
Croup  against  which  no  common  vigilance  or.  activity 
prevail.  They  pursue,  from  the  onset  of  the  disease, 
a  course  which  these  remedies,  in  their  ordinary  mode 
of  application,  will  neither  mitigate  nor  arrest ;  and 
proceed  with  an  overwhelming  rapidity  to  their  fatal 


*  See  Medico-Chirurgical  Journal,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  458;  and  p.  178  of  the  present 
Work. 

\  A  case,  strikingly  illuetratiTe  of  this  complication,  is  given  by  Dr.  Farre,  Me- 
dico-Chirurgical Transactions,  Vol.  IH,  p.  336.  It  is  not  difficult,  in  his  opinion, 
to  discriminate,  during'  life,  between  simple  Croup,  and  the  disease  when  complicated 
with  Bronchitis.  In  the  former,  "  the  difficulty  of  breathing^  is  evidently  that  of 
impending  strangulation ;"  in  the  laiter,  « that  of  deep-seated  and  extensive  op- 
pression." The  dissimilarity  exhibited  by  the  two  varieties,  after  death,  will  be 
clearly  seen  on  a  reference  to  the  «  Case  of  Cynanche  Trachcatis,"  detailed  by  Dr. 
Farre  at  p.  331 ;  and  to  that  cited  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  note. 
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issue.  If  such  cases  be  narrowly  observed,  signs,  in- 
dicative of  cerebral  congestion,  will  be,  from  the  first, 
apparent:  and  a  variation  of  treatment,  governed  by 
a  regard  to  such  state,  will  become  necessary.  In 
this  complication  of  croup  with  cerebral  fulness,  em- 
etics and  the  warm  bath  will  usually  be  injurious :  and 
Opium,  employed  with  advantage  in  simple  Croup, 
is  wholly  inadmissible  here.  When  loss  of  blood  from 
the  system  is  indicated  by  the  violence  of  the  symp- 
toms, the  temporal  artery  or  external  jugular  vein 
should  be  opened.*  In  less  severe  cases,  blood  should 
be  taken,  by  leeching,  from  the  temples  or  occiput 


*  See  a  case  (Medico-Chirurgical  Journal,  Vol.  IH,  p.  462.)  in  which  the  fatal 
issue  of  Croup  was  evidently  averted  by  large  bleeding-  from  the  jugular  vein.  The 
subject  was  a  stout  boy,  aged  4.     Respiration  was  dreadfully  embarrassed  ;  eyes 
watery  and  dull ;  lips  and  ears  almost  purple  ;  cheeks  livid;  superficial  veins  of 
head  and  neck  excessively  loaded ;  carotid  arteries  throbbing  with  great  force; 
pulse  at  the  wrist  small,  feeble,  rapid ;  extremities  cold.     These  probably  consti- 
tute the  principal  exterior  signs  by  which  Croup  in  its  complication  with  cerebral 
congestion,  may  be  distinguished  from  the  simple  variety.    With  respect  to  the 
morbid  appearances,  Dr.  Sanders  asserts  «  that  in  all  those  who  have  died  of  Ci  oup» 
whether  of  the  species  called  inflammatory  or  the  spasmodic,  effusion  more  or  les» 
is  always  found  in  the  cerebellic  cavity,  and  at  the  top  of  the  spine,  as  well  as  tur- 
gescence  of  the  veins  surrounding  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  nerves  thence 
arising  ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  greater  the  serous  effusion,  the  less  conspicw- 
ous  is  the  turgescence.    This  turgid  state  of  the  vessels  often  involves  the  wholp 
base  of  the  brain,  and  extends  down  the  cervical  part  of  the  spinal  marrow."  See 
a  Communication  "on  disorders  of  the  Nervous  System,"  Medico-ChirurgicaJ 
Journal,  Vol.  V,  p.  8.    That  this  is  a  correct  description  of  the  state  of  the  braia 
in  the  variety  of  Ciou  p  now  under  review,  there  can  exist  no  doubt.    Dr.  Sanders, 
however,  probably  errs  in  the  indiscriminate  application  of  it  to  the  other  two  va- 
rieties.^   In  the  case  of  simple  Croup,  recorded  by  Dr.  Farre,  the  contents  of  the 
"head  "  are  declared  to  have  been  found  in  «  the  most  perfect  state     and  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  evidence  is  supported  both  by  the  rcadii'g  and  oiiservatiun  of  the 
present  autlior. 
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rather  than  from  the  throat :  and  spinal  irritants  should, 
under  all  circumstances,  be  substituted  for  blistering 
of  the  region  of  the  windpipe  or  the  chest.   The  most 
gratifying  success  will  frequently  be  the  result  of  this 
deviation  from  the  ordinary  practice;  and  demonstrate 
the  accuracy  of  the  views  by  which  it  has  been  sug- 
gested .    Death,  in  such  cases,  takes  place  by  stupor 
or  convulsion,  and  not  by  mere  suffocation  as  in  the 
simple  variety  of  Croup  and  in  its  complication  with 
Bronchitis:  and,  on  dissection,  will  be  discovered  con- 
gestion and  serous  effusion  in  the  base  of  the  brain, 
and  about  the  summit  of  the  spinal  marrow,  with  lit- 
tle or  no  exudation  of  lymph  on  the  membrane  of  the 
windpipe.    This  complication  of  Croup  with  cerebral 
congestion  is  most  commonly  observed  in  large-head- 
ed and  intelligent  children. 

When  effusion  of  lymph  has  occurred  within  the 
windpipe,  m  Simple  Croup,  suffocation  may  generally 
be  averted  by  the  operation  of  Tracheotomy  alone.* 
Yet  here  the  chances  of  success  are  obviously  less  en- 
couraging than  in  Laryngitis  :  because,  if,  as  some- 
times happens,  the  inferior  part  of  the  tube  be  plug- 
ged up  with  false  membrane  or  other  morbid  secre- 
tion, the  object  of  the  operation  will  be  defeated.t 


*  see  two  cases  of  the  successful  Pevfomance  of  Tracl.otomy  in  C..^^^^^^^^^^ 
CO  Chiruraical  Transactions,  Vol.  HI,  p.  335 ;  and  Vol.  VI,  p.  15.   The  ^o.  mens 
~n:manele.a„tly.wHtte„Inau.u.-alDiss.^^^ 

\.  ThomasWhitc,  at  Leyden,  iul786,  the  latter  ,s  recorded  by  M..  Chc^ahew 
Tracheotomy  is  obviously  preferable  to  Laryngotomy  m  Croup. 

t  In  a  fatal  case  examined  by  the  writer  iM.aico  Ckiruroical  -^--^^ 
p  m)  which,  from  the  history  given  by  the  mother,  apparently  exh.h...l 
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In  the  Complications  of  Croup  with  cerebral  conges- 
tion and  with  Bronchitis,  Tracheotomy  should  never 
be  practised :  the  windpipe,  in  the  former,  offers  no 
obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  air  :  and,  in  the  lat- 
ter, the  exudation  of  lymph  in  the  bronchial  tubes  will 
render  the  enterprize  abortive.  By  a  singular  laxity 
of  expression,  the  term,  Bronchotomy,  has  been  intro- 
duced, and  is  still  retained  in  the  language  of  medi- 
cine. Yet  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  anato^ 
mical  divisions  of  the  respiratory  tube,  and  their  rela- 
tive situations,  it  is  evident  that  no  such  operation 
as  Bronchotomy  can  actually  be  performed.* 


cliamoters  ,<rf  simplp  croup,  the  windpipe  was  found  pjugg'ed,  not  ■with  adherent 
membrane,  but  with  a  substance  resembling:  pale  and  semi-fluid  honey ;  which  ex- 
tended even  within  the  primary  ramifications  of  the  tube.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Tracheotomy  would  have  been  unavailing'. 

•  In  addition  to  the  Papers  already  quoted  on  Laryngitis,  see  an  interesting 
case  by  Dr.  Percival,  in  which  Laryngpotomy  was  unsuccessfully  perfoi-med ;  Me. 
dico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  Vol.  IV,  p.  297;— and  some  valuable  "Remarks" 
on  a  preceding  case,  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  Same  Work,  Vol.  VI,  p.  141.   The  fol- 
lowing- is  a  catalogue  of  the  best  Monographs  with  which  the  writer  has  any  ac- 
quaintance on  the  subject  of  Croup:  Home,  Inquiry  into  the  Nature,  Cause, 
and  Cure  of  the  Croup,Svo.  Edinburgh,  1765 Mnnay,  Abhandiung  von  einer 
hoesartigen  Broeune,  und  einer  widernatvrlichen  Haut  in  der  Luftrohre,  8vo. 
<3oettingen,  1769  ;-Cheyne,  Pathology  of  the  Membrane  of  the  Larynx  and 
Bronchia,  8vo.  Edinbuigh,  1809 ;  Royer-Collard,  Rapport  addressi  a  S.  Exc. 
le  Ministre  de  Vinterieur,  ^-c.  sur  les  ouvragcs  envoyds  au  foncours  sur  le 
Croup  — This  contaiiw  the  substance  of  the  Prize-Essays  fey  Jui-ine  and  Albers, 
of  which  an  excellent  account  is  given  by  Mr.  Williams,  in  the  10th  Vol.  of  the 
A'etc  Medical  and  Physical  Journal  ,-~tiDt\  Dcsruelles,  Traite  tUorique  et  pra- 
tique du  droup,  8vo,  Paris,  1824.   Valuable  observations  on  Uic  same  subject, 
may  be  seen  in  the  Lctlcre  mediche,  of  Martino  Ghisi,  Cremona,  1749  :^in  a 
Treatise  on  Malignant  Angina.,  by  Johnstone,  Worcester,  1740  ;-a  Treatise 
on  the  Management  of  Female  Complaints,  by  Hamilton,  Edinbm^h,  1809;- 
Prmciplcs  of  3Tidwifery,  by  J.Burns,  London.  1911  ;~md  \u ^lie  Dietionadre 
(let  Sciences  Medicates,  Tom.  VII,  Article,  Croup. 

■  2p 
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For  the  first  correct  description  of  Brojichitis ,  as  a 
distinct  disease,  the  profession  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Bad- 
ham.*    Previously  to  the  appearance  of  his  classical 
work,  acute  bronchial  affections  had  been  confounded 
with  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  lung  itself 
or  its  external  covering.   Dr.  Hastings,  of  Worcester, 
has  since  farther  illustrated  the  subject  by  his  more 
voluminous  and  elaborate  production .  t    Evident  tra- 
ces of  the  characters  of  Bronchitis  may  be  descried 
in  the  writings  of  several  of  the  older  pathologists. 
Acute  Asthma  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  significant 
appellations  among  the  many  by  which  the  two  first 
species  of  this  newly-constituted  genus  of  diseases 
have,  in  past  times,  been  disguised. J 

Bronchitis  consists  in  an  inflammatory  state  of  the 


*  Now  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.    See  us  06.erta- 
.tions  on  the  Inflammatory  Affections  of  the  Mucous  Memlrane  of  the  Eronchu., 
London  l-mo  1808.     This  little  wovk  has  attracted  great  attention  bo  h  ,n  Bn- 
tin  and  o^  the  Continent.   Dr.  Badham  divides  the  Genus,  Bronclnt.s  .nto  three 
pec-",  the  Acnte.  Asthenic,  and  Chronic.   For  the  term,  Asthen^c,  objectionable 
as  aTp  ed  to  a  disease  of  inflaxnmatory  character,  the  liberty  is  l^re  taken  of  sub 
titutin"  the  more  correct  epithet,  SuL-acute.   The  second  species  of  Bronchitis, 
the  young  and  vigorous,  exhibits,  h.  fact,fe.v  of  those  signs  of  Asthema, 
by  which  it  is  characterized  in  the  aged  or  infirm. 

+  See  his  ably-written  Treatise  on  Inflammation  ofihc  Mucous  Memhrane  of 
the  xl   London,  8vo.  1820.   Seven  varieties  of  Acute,  and  six  of  Chronic  Broi. 

ch  tt  are  distingui  bed  by  Dr.  Hastings.  The  Sub-acute  Species  constitutes  m 
chitis  are  rtis    8         J  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^.^^.^ 

ally  known  than  it  deserves. 

t  It  is  the  Suffocative  Catarrh  of  some  writers.  Copious  and  learned  Reviews 
«f\lL  ;p!nio!sff  their  predecessors,  respecting  Bronchial  Inflammation,  may  be 
seen  in  the  works  of  Drs.  Badl«im  and  Hastings. 
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mucous  lining  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  It  may  assume 
an  acute,  a  sub-acute,  or  a  chronic  form. 
■   Acute  Bronchitis  may  be  either  original,  or  conse- 
cutive; simple,  or  complicated  with  inflammation  of 
other  portions  of  the  same  continuous  membrane,  or 
with  congestive  or  acute  affections  of  the  lung  or  of  a 
remote  organ.    It  may  be  distinguished  from  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs.  Pneumonitis,*  and  from  that  of 
their  external  membrane,  Pleuritis,  by  the  wheezing 
sound  of  the  respiration ;  and  by  the  sudden  loss  of 
strength,  and  copious  expectoration,  which  are  ob- 
served when  the  second  stage  of  the  disease,— that  of 
mucous  efl'usion, — has  taken  place. f    It  terminates 
either  in  profuse  discharge  of  mucus  by  coughing ;  -  - 
in  suffocation  where  this  inordinate  secretion  can  no 
longer  be  expectorated  ;— in  exhaustion  i^roduced  or 
accelerated  by  the  obstacle  which  the  morbid  state  of 
the  respiratory  membrane  opposes  to  the  due  arteri- 
alization  of  the  venous  blood ;— or  in  chronic  inflam- 
mation, with  thickening  or  ulceration,  of  that  mem- 
brane.   It  is  generally  e.vcited  by  exposure  to  cold, 
damp,  and  sudden  variations  of  temperature.  It  con- 


*  From  the  Greek  noun,  sig:nifyino:  Lung.  In  more  strict  accordance  tlnm 
Pncrtmonia,  with  the  compositiou  of  the  terms  which  are  used  to  denote  inflanu 
mat.on  of  the  other  portions  oi  tne  respiratory  membrane.  The  author  is  not 
aware  that  it  has  been  employed  by  any  preceding'  writer. 

t  For  the  peculiar  sig'ns  and  characters  which  distinguish  Innammation  of  the 
lung  and  pleura  from  Bronchitis,  see  tbe  .succeeding-  sketch  of  these  diseases,  or 
the  more  luminous  and  minute  diagfnosis  of  Dr.  Badliani,  and  Dr.  Hasting-.s,  at  p, 
86,  and  195,  of  their  respective  Works.  There  is  a  short  Chapter  on  «  Pn  ijnicu- 
inonia  Notha,"  in  Dr.  Chcyue's  Work,  before  tiled. 
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stitutes,  when  existing  in  a  mild  shape  or  limited  ex- 
tent, or  resulting  from  the  operation  of  a  peculiar  cause, 
the  essential  character  of  Catarrh,  and  of  Hooping- 
Cough.  In  a  more  active  and  extended  form,  it  may 
be  consecutive  on  the  latter  affection;  on  Measles, 
and  other  eruptive  diseases  *  It  is  sometimes  com- 
plicated v^ith  Croup,  or  with  a  congestive,  or  even  m- 
fiammatory  condition  of  the  Brain,  the  Heart,  the 

Stomach,  or  the  Liver.t 

Suh-acute  Bronchitis  is  excited  by  the  same  causes 
as  the  preceding  species.  It  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  more  gradual  and  insidious  nature  of  its  approach, 
and  the  mitigated  character  of  the  inflammatory  signs 
which  it  exhibits.  It  forms,  in  oged  subjects,  the  Spu- 
rious Peripneumony  of  writers.  The  temperature  of 
the  body,  in  this  variety  of  Bronchitis,  frequently  does 
not  exceed  the  natural  standard;  and  the  pulse  is 
slightly  if  at  all,  accelerated.  It  is  often  complicated 
with  affections  of  the  Brain;  more  commonly  with 


*  See  Dr  Hastings'  description  of  the  fifth  variety  of  Acnte  B'^*'"'^^^ 
tL  p  170;  1 1.  Alcoci's  valuable  «  Observations"  before  c.ted.  Mca.cal 
Intclligmcer,  Numbers  for  May  and  June  1820. 

+  Durin,  thepast  .vinter  and  early  spring,  Bronehitishas  been  unusually  preva- 

Ces,  and  h.gb  colour  -[^l^'^Jl^^'^cX.  he  has  yet  seen  of  the  disease  termed 
complication.   From  to  regard  H  as  acute  Bronchitis  or 

inflammation  of  the  membranes,  of  the  bram. 
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derangement  of  the  Stomach  and  Liver.*  Its  fatal 
issue  is  usually  determined  by  suffocation  or  exhaus- 
tion.— Attacking  the  young  or  vigorous,  it  puts  on  the 
aspect  of  obstinate  catarrh,  and  too  often  experiences 
inert  treatment  or  neglect.  A  morbid  state  of  the 
bronchial  membrane,  attended  with  pulmonary  hem- 
orrhage and  terminating  in  purulent  expectoration,  is 
the  frequent  consequence  of  this  fatal  apathy  or  error. 
It  then  assumes  the  name  of  Bronchial  or  Catarrhal 
Phthisis.  Scrofulous  or  otherwise  diseased  subjects, 
suffering  from  a  severe  or  neglected  attack,  ordinarily 
become  consumptive,  even  under  the  most  active  and 
judicious  management. 

Chronic  Bronchitis  includes  all  the  varieties  of  chro- 
nic cough,  accompanied  with  copious  expectoration  \ 
which  the  climate  of  these  islands  is  known  to  entail, 
particularly  on  their  more  aged  inhabitants.  It,  in 
most  instances,  results  from  re-iterated  or  imperfectly- 


*  The  characters  of  Peripneumonia  Notha, — the  vaiiety  of  Sub-acute  Bronchi- 
tis, peculiar  to  the  aged, — in  its  simple  form,  are  clearly  exhibited  in  tlie  follow- 
ingf  sketch  taken  a  few  days  since,  at  the  bedside  of  the  Patient,  ou  the  seventh 
day  from  the  attack :  Subject,  a^ed  60;  had  repeatedly  suffered  from  catarrhal 
affections.  Respiration  much  oppressed  and  wheezing ;  cough  troublesome  ;  ex- 
pectoration thick,  heavy,  greenish-yellow,  copious  ;  and  accompanied  with  signs 
of  suffocation.  The  semi-erect  posture  most  comfortable.  No  pain  in  the  chest, 
nor  difficulty  in  reclination  on  either  side.  Face  and  legs  slightly  cedcmatous. 
Skin  cool;  pulse  feeble,  78 ;  no  thirst.  Tongue  white  and  loaded,  with  a  streak 
of  the  natural  colour  down  the  middle.  Intestinal  discharges  small  and  variously 
coloured.  Urine  scanty  and  turbid.  Pain  across  the  forehead,  and  slight  confu- 
sion of  intellect  on  awakening  from  transient  sleep.  Trcalmcni  :  Calomel ;  Blis- 
tering ;  with  Acetate,  and  subsequently  Sub-cavbonutc,  of  Ammonia.  Diet,  Becf- 
tea.   Soon  convalescent, 
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subdued  attacks  of  acute  or  sub-acute  inflammation. 
Sometimes,  it  terminates  in  an  incurably-morbid  condi- 
tion or  ulceration  of  the  bronchial  membrane,  with  pu- 
rulent expectoration,  wasting  and  hectic  fever; — more 
frequently,  by  inducing  congestion  of  the  lungs,  heart, 
or  liver,  in  effusion  of  serum  into  the  cellular  structure 
of  the  pulmonary  organ,  the  cavities  of  the  pleura,  of 
the  pericardium,  or  the  abdomen,  and  general  dropsy. 

The  Treatment  of  Acute  Bronchitis  consists  in  Blood- 
letting from  the  arm  or  jugular  vein ; — in  the  prescrip- 
tion of  a  large  Blister*  to  the  chest,  of  Antimony,  Di- 
gitalis, Calomel  combined  with  Opium,  saline  purga- 
tives; abstinence,  and  confinement  to  a  warm  tem- 
perature, during  the  inflammatory  stage.  Repeated 
,use  of  the  lancet  will  not,  in  general,  be  requisite,  nor 
even  borne  with  impunity,  as  in  Pulmonary  Inflam- 
mation: nor  is  the  employment  of  leeches  or  the  cup- 
ping glass  needful  except  where  the  disease  is  com- 
plicated with  evident  disorder  of  the  brain  or  liver. f 


*  Whenever  for  the  removal  of  any  acute  affection  of  the  brain,  liiugs,  or  bow- 
els, blistering-  is  indicated,  it  should  be  very  largely  prescribed.  The  efficacy  of 
this  valuable  remedy  will  generally  be  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  surface  over 
which  it  is  applied.  Small  blisters  only  irritate  without  relieving  the  patient  in 
inflammatory  diseases.  On  this  subject,  the  opinions  of  the  writer  precisely  co- 
incide with  those  of  Sir  Gilbert  Blane.  See  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions, 
Vol.  VI.  p.  146 :  hence  he  promulgates  them  with  the  greater  confidence.  Blister 
ing,  however,  will  not  be  found  so  promptly  and  conspicuously  beneficial  in  bron 
chial  or  pulmonary,  as  in  pleuritic  inflammation. 

t  A  baker,  aged  36,  who  had  lost  two  brothers  in  tubercular  Consumption,  was 
seized,  during  the  early  spring,  with  acute  Bronchitis.  Its  complication  with  de- 
rangcmcnt  of  the  liver,  at  that  period  unusually  prevalent,  was  very  dearly  mark- 
cd.    The  cough  was  distressing;  expectoration  abundant  •,  voice  hoarse-,  dejtc- 
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III  this  case,  blood  may  be  drawn  with  advantage 
from  the  back  of  the  neck,  or  the  lower  margin  of  the 
right  ribs,  and  a  blister  be  applied  to  one  or  other  of 
these  regions, — When  eamdat ion  has  taken  place,  that 
state  of  membrane  which  has  determined,  and  will 
continue,  the  process,  may  be  removed  by  a  prolonged 
employment  of  Calomel  and  Blisters;  expectoration 
be  aided,  and  the  system  supported  in  the  struggle, 
by  the  prescription  of  Seneka,  Asafoetida,  Camphor, 
Ammonia,  light  Tonics,  and  gelatinous  Diet  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  alcoholic  Stimulants.  To  ca- 
ses of  obstructed  Bronchia,  Tracheotomy  is  obviously 
inapplicable. 

In  the  Sub-acute  Bronchitis  of  aged  persons.  Gen- 
eral Blood-letting  is  seldom  necessary.  Sometimes  it 
will  produce  irreparable  failure  of  the  vital  powers. 
When  the  symptoms  of  the  first  stage  run  unusually 
high,  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  arm  or  chest  may, 
however,  be  correctly  indicated.  It  will  be  more  ad- 
vantageously taken  from  the  neck  or  head,  if  the  brain 
sympathize  with  the  bronchial  affection  ; — from  the 
region  of  the  liver,  when  signs,  indicating  derange- 
ment of  that  organ,  are  exhibited.  This  should  be 
followed  by  the  application  of  a  blister  to  the  whole 


tion  of  white  feces  frequent ;  urine  high-coloured ;  complexion  sallow.  Treat- 
ment: Leeching,  blisterinff,  abstinence,  warm  air:  Oxymuriatc  of  Quicksilver 
with  Foxg-love  thrice  a  day ;  Quicksilver  with  chalk,  Opium  and  Ipecacuanha,  at 
bedtime.  Tlie  patient,  under  this  plan,  recovered  rapidly  :  and  although  impru- 
dently undertaking,  a  journey  to  the  north,  on  horse-back,  in  one  of  the  coldest 
days  of  March,  immediately  on  liberation  from  his  confinement,  exhibited,  at  his 
return,  no. vestige  of  the  disease. 
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froiit  of  the  chest,  if  the  disease  assume  its  simple 
form ;  and  of  another  between  the  shoulder-blades  or 
to  the  right  side,  in  its  cerebral  or  hepatic  complica- 
tions.   An  emetic  or  purgative  or  both  may  also  be 
beneficially  administered  in  the  early  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, when  the  stomach  is  much  deranged  or  the  bow- 
els loaded.    The  other  remedies,  applicable  to  this 
period,  are.  Acetate  of  Ammonia,  Nitrate  of  Potash, 
Ipecacuanha,  with  Calomel  twice  a  day;  Diet  of  weak 
broth,  and  a  mild  unvarying  Temperature. — The  dan- 
gers and  exhaustion  of  the  second  period, — that  of  ef- 
fusion,— will  be  best  averted  or  removed  by  irritating 
applications  to  the  chest  and  ancles;  the  large  admi- 
nisti-ation  of  Ammonia,  and  the  other  stimulants  enu- 
merated in  the  preceding  paragraph ;  and  nutritious 
diet  with  a  cautiously  regulated  proportion  of  wine  or 
brandy.    To  clear  the  bronchial  tubes  from  the  ac- 
cumulation of  effused  mucus,  and  thus  relieve  the  pa- 
tient from  the  signs  of  impending  suffocation  with 
which  he  is  sometimes  menaced  in  the  second  stage 
of  sub-acute  Bronchitis,  emetics  have  been  recom- 
mended.   But  when  the  powers  of  the  system  are 
much  sunk,  or  the  brain  is  evidently  oppressed,  the 
employment  of  such  a  remedy  might  not  be  void  of 
danger.    Under  circumstances  of  extreme  exliaus- 
tion,  stimulants  may  be  successfully  administered 
with  a  bold  hand.*— The  Sub-acute  Bronchitis,  of 


*  An  ogcd  mine.-  wob  left,  at  night,  apparently  dying  in  a  most  severe  attack  of 
Sub-acute  Bronchitis.   The  face  ^as  purple;  the  .puUe  exUnct;  expectoration 
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or  vigorous  persons,  can  only  be  subdued  by 
repeated  Blood-letting  general  and  topical,  counter- 
irritants,  abstinence,  and  respiration  of  warm  air. 
To  the  most  judicious  and  energetic  treatment  it  some- 
times opposes,  especially  when  neglected,  or  aggra- 
vated at  its  origin  by  stimulant  remedies,  an  obsti- 
nate resistance.*  For  the  reduction  of  those  catar- 
rhal symptoms,  which,  in  subjects  predisposed  to  the 
formation  of  tubercles,  are  the  frequent  precursors 
of  pulmonary  consumption,  a  similar  plan,  less  rigor- 
ous however,  and  modified  by  a  regard  to  the  delicacy 
of  constitution  which  such  patients  notoriously  exhi- 
bit, will,  in  general,  be  required. 


suppressed  ;  the  extremities  cold.  With  the  view  of  making  a  last  effort,  Blisters 
were  applied  to  the  internal  ancles,  and  Ammonia,  and  Brandy,  directed  to  be  ..iven 

tern  had  ",T  nt'  '''-'T'"  '"""^  ''''''  Patient's  sy,! 

m  hadralhed  from  Us  deep  depression.  He  eventually  recovered.  But  the  bHs- 
te  ed  surfaces  each  degenerated  into  a  painful  sore  which  never  could  be  healed 
wUhout  mducmg  a  recurrence  of  the  cough  and  difficulty  of  respiration.  Some 
years  subsequently,  he  died  of  dropsy.  Other  instances,  lost  equally  strik  ^ 
of  he  effect  of  stimulants  in  the  perilous  exhaustion  of  Bro„chitis\avI  occu  "e'd 
m  the  writer's  practice. 

*  A  healthy  young-  man,  of  most  active  habits,  became  ill.  in  1821,  from  « taking 

:r :  c      ^r:.""  »" 

n,.p«   -u  1     7  To  repau-  these,  tonics  and  stimulant  food  were 

and  tlrr  "  ir'"  '  P'^'  °''>'^"'«  °f '^""gW"?  which  they  never  foiled  to  excite 
-d  a^,ravate.  The  expectoration  was  mucous  with  an  admixture  of  starch-like 
mas  s,  now  and  then  slightly  streaked  with  blood.   There  was  no  pain  in  the  chest 

eiton.    Theskm  was  harsh  and  dry;  evn-y  hair  that  rose  from  it,  stood  erect  • 
pulse rangmgabout  90,  small  and  wiry.  Emaciation  had  commenced.    A  rio^rons 
eve,!^  fit"  T'.  l^'ood-letting  to  the  amount  of  eiglu  oun- 

ces  evcy  fifth  or  sixth  day;  sedative  and  aperient  medicines,  were,  under  these 
untoward  circumstances,  prescribed  by  the  writer,  and  steadily  pursned  for  ^ 

2q 
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Chronic  Bronchitis  may  be  most  successfully  treat- 
ed by  Tonics,  external  Irritants,  Diuretics,  nutritious 
Diet,  invigorating  Exercise,  and  Respiration  of  a  dry 
and  genial  atmosphere.  Of  the  efficacy  of  the  Co- 
paiba Balsam,  recommended  by  a  physician*  of  great 
authority,  in  this  disease,  the  writer  has  no  experi- 
ence. Any  sympathetic  affection  of  the  brain  or  di- 
gestive organs  which  may  be  complicated  with,  and 
re-act  upon,  the  morbid  state  of  the  bronchial  mem- 
brane, it  will  be  obviously  requisite  to  correct. 

In  Bronchial  Phthisis  consequent  on  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding diseases.  Tonics,  Counter-irritants,  mild  nu- 
tritious Diet,  confinement  to  an  artificial  Tempera- 
ture or  Migration  to  a  more  genial  climate,  are  prm- 
cipally  to  be  relied  on.  To  these  cases  the  inhalation 
of  Resinous  Vapourst  is  peculiarly,  if  not  exclusive- 


tW  twenty  weeks, before  thedi.ease  completely  yielded.   Swelling  of  theancles 
than  twenty  we     ,  ^^.^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

pLnt  has  since  en.oyed,  wUhout  interruption,  the  nrost 

robust  health. 

*  See  Dr.  Armstrong's  PracUcal  Illustrations  of  Scarlet  Fever  of  Measles 
of  PuZnary  Consumption,  8vo.  London.  1818.  From  the  effect  produced 
t  .hfXuf  of  copaiba  h.  removing  the  ^irritations  of  the  other  mucous  men. 
Janes,  its  salutary  operation  in  Bronchitis  may  be  fauly  mferred.  The  Peruvian 
BTam  is  a  remedy  upon  which,  from  experience  of  its  powe.-s,  the  wnter  wouH 
be  disposed  to  place  still  greater  reliance. 

+  The  Cases  of  Plithisis  reported  to  have  been  cured  by  inhalation  of  Tar  or  Re- 

•  would  if  correctly  observed,  have  been  found  to  consist  in  chronic 
s.n  -P--';^^^^^^^^^^^^  the  meipbrane  of  the  larynx  or  bronchia.  In  such  in- 
t^i:^^^^  as  Assessing  the  advautage  of  direct  ap^^^t.n 

nrd  eased  parts.  But  Tar  vapours  wiU  not  arrest,  even  temporardy  the  pro- 
;:rof  tXrcular  consumption.   This,  the  writer  is  enabled  from  e.pcnence,  as 
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l.y,  applicable.  When  the  bronchial  disease  is  com- 
plicated with  tubercular  formations  in  the  lungs,  with 
other  morbid  condition  of  the  pulmonary  organ,  or 
■with  indications  of  a  scrofulous  habit  elsewhere  exist- 
ing, the  case  is  well-nigh  desperate- 

At  the  close  of  the  acute  and  sub-acute  species  of 
Bronchitis,  and  sometimes  from  the  commencement 
of  the  latter  in  aged  or  infirm  persons,  a  Dropsical 
'SiueUing  of  the  lower  limbs  is  observed.  In  these 
cases,  it  results  either  from  the  obstruction  encoun- 
tered by  the  blood  in  its  passage  through  the  lungs ; 
from  the  imperfect  execution  of  the  vivifying  process 
to  which  that  fluid  is  subjected  in  respiration ;  or  from 
the  debility  consequent  on  the  existence  and  treat- 
ment of  all  active  diseases..  It  will  yield  to  diuretic 
combined  with  tonic  medicines.  .  In  Chronic  Bron- 
chitis of  long  duration,  a  similar  morbid  appearance 
is  sometimes  manifested ;  and  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
first  of  the  preceding  causes.  When  the  bronchial 
affection  is  complicated  with,  or  has  induced,  struc- 
tural disease  of  the  heart  or  enlargement  of  the  liver, 
it  commonly  terminates  by  effusion  of  serum  into  the 
cavities  of  the  chest  or  abdomen  with  general  dropsy; 
which  is  very  often  incurable.*    The  dropsical  effu- 


painful  as  extended,  to  assert;  and  thus  contribute,  by  his  evidence,  to  dispel  the 
fair  illusion,  which  the  Account  of  some  ExpcrimenU,  By  Dr.  Crichton,  8vo.  EU- 
juburgh,  1818,  is  but  too  well  calculated  to  inspire. 

t  Si-e  the  Fifth  Chapter  of  Dr.  Hastings'  Trcalhe.  In  discnssiusv  (ho  sul,im  of 
Dropsy,  consequent  on  organic  lesions  of  the  Heart,  the  writer  will  have  ociasioii 
to  revert  to  the  contents  of  this  interesting  Chapter. 
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sion  which  ensues  in  one  variety  of  Bronchitis,  con- 
nected with  violent  agitation  of  the  arterial  system, 
and  congestion  of  the  liver,  will  sometimes  yield  to 
copious  and  repeated  blood-letting,  mercurial  purga- 
tives, and  abstinence.* 


*  In  1812,  a  publican  of  most  intemperate  habits,  aged  32,  and  originally  robust, 
left  his  home  in  a  neighbouring  town,  to  die  at  Tamworth.    His  logs,  thighs, 
and  abdomen  were  enormously  distended  with  serum ;  his  skin  jaundiced.  He  had 
a  hard  suffocative  cough,  recurring  by  fits,  and  followed  by  expectoration  of  mu- 
cus occasionally  streaked  with  blood ;  sometimes  by  vomiting.   His  respiration 
was  so  oppressed  that  he  could  not  cross  a  narrow  street  without  pausing  twice 
or  thrice  to  take  breath :  pulse  hard,  full,  throbbing,  about  94 ;  stroke  of  the  heart 
visible  at  a  considerable  distance  and  imparting  an  impulse  to  the  curtams  of  the 
bed  on  which  he  generally  reposed.   Region  of  the  liver  sore  on  pressure ;  feces 
small  and  nearly  white ;  urine  scanty  and  of  a  deep  brandy  colour.  Tongue  bnght- 
red-  thirst  excessive;  and  stomach  so  imtable  that  food,  whether  solid  or  fluid, 
was  almost  instantly  rej ected.    Treatment :  Blood-letting  to  the  amount  of  thirty 
ounces  :  six  grains  of  Calomel  at  night ;  and  Sulphate  of  Magnesia  thrice  a  day  : 
abstinence  from  all  solid  food  and  alcoholic  stimulants.   So  unexpectedly  decisive 
was  the  relief  afforded  by  the  first  blood-letting  and  Calomel-dose,  that  they  were 
repeated,  to  the  same  amount,  every  day  for  five  successive  days.   By  that  lime, 
the  dropsical  swelling,  cough,  bieathlessness,  and  jaundice  had  disappeared  ,^  the 
feces  become  natural ;  the  urine  abundant  •,  the  arterial  system  tranquil ;  and  the 
stomach  could  take  and  retain  two  pounds  of  new  milk  and  one  of  toasted  bread  a 
day    The  bowels  were  now  merely  regulated  by  Sulphate  of  Magnesia  ;  and  the 
patient,  in  a  fortnight,  returned  home,  «  a  new  man."   For  two  years,  he  remained 
quite  well ;  but,  resuming  his  baneful  habits,  was  then  suddenly  destroyed  by  some 
affection  of  the  heart  or  brain,  ere  the  writer  could  be  summoned.   Respecting  the 
weight  of  the  blood  drawn  in  this  case,  no  error  has  been  committed  :  the  capacity 
of  the  basin  receiving  it,  was  accurately  determined.   The  blood  taken  on  the  fii-st 
morning  and  on  the  fifth,  presented  a  natural  appearance  •,  that,  on  the  three  inter- 
vening days,  wasexce.sivelybuffy.    Nothing  but  the  relief  experienced  by  the  pa- 
tient h.  hi  respiration,  and  the  evident  diminution  of  the  dropsical  swelling  under 
could  have  justified  this  daring  practice.    After  the  first  blood-letting,  he  could 
;  down  without  a  recurrence  of  the  dread  of  suffocation :  and  felt  himself  stronger 
at  the  close  of  the  treatment,  than  at  the  commencement.   There  are  other  van. 
ties  of  dropsy  against  which  blood-letting  constitutes  the  V^^^^^^^^'^^^ 
author,  however,  differs  with  Dr.  Hastings,  froMi  the  opuuon  of  Dr.  Blackall  that 
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Inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  Lungs,  Pneu- 
monitis *  is  ordinarily  excited  by  exposure  to  atmos- 
pheric vicissitudes;  or  by  application  of  cold  water  to 
the  surface,  or  ingestion  of  cold  fluids,  during  a  heated 
condition  of  the  body.  It  may  assume  either  an  ac- 
ute or  chronic  character ;  be  simple,  or  complicated 
with  acute  or  congestive  affections  of  the  contiguous 
membranes  or  of  remotely- situated  organs. 

Acute  Pneumonitis  rarely  exhibits  a  simple  form. 
Complicated  with  an  aflection  of  the  brain,  it  consti- 
tutes a  variety  of  the  Typhoid  Pneumojiia,  of  writers ; 
is  attended  by  great  prostration  of  the  vital  powers ; 
and  generally  proves  fatal: — with  Bronchitis,  it  forms 
a  disease  of  which  no  accurate  description  exists  in 
medical  writings,  and  to  which  no  distinctive  appel- 
lation has  been  assigned  : — with  Pleuritis,  it  acquires 
the  title  of  Pleuro-pneumony: — with  derangement  of 
the  Stomach  and  Liver,  that  of  Bilious  Pneumonia. ■\ 
It  may  tei^minate  favourably,  by  expectoration ;  dan- 


the  propriety  of  the  practice  may  be  clearly  determined  by  coagulation  of  the 
urine  on  the  application  of  heat.  See  Dr.  Blackairs  Observations  on  the  Nature 
and  Cure  of  Dropsies,  8vo.  London,  1818. 

*  The  Pneumonia  and  Pevipneumonia,  of  preceding^  writers. 

t  The  author  has  seen  two  cases,  in  which  the  whole  structure  of  the  lungs  and 
their  iuvesting  membranes,  the  liver,  and  intervening-  diaphrag-ni  appeared  to  be 
involved  in  general  inflammation.  Breathing,  in  these  instances,  was  performed 
with  a  peculiar  convulsive  effort :  and  the  countenance  wore  such  an  expression  of 
anxiety  and  alarm  as  is  never  exhibited  in  simple  ]nilnionary  inflammation,  how- 
ever severe.  Large  and  repeated  blood-letting  procured  no  sensible  mitigation  of 
the  intense  suffering;  and  the  patients  were  hurried  with  fearful  rapidity  to  the 
grave. 
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gerously  or  fatally,  by  effusion  of  serum  into  the  struc- 
ture of  the  organ, — Dropsy  of  iheLuvgs; — by  Conden- 
sation;—by  Suppuration,  inducing  either  the  Aposte- 
matous  Consumption,  of  some  authors,  Empyema  ;—ov 
by  Gangrene  of  the  Lungs,— a  very  rare  occurrence. 
Inflammation  attacking  any  portion  of  tuberculated 
lung,  may  also  determine  or  accelerate  the  process  of 
suppuration  ;  and  thus  give  rise  to  incurable  tuber- 
cular Phthisis. 

Chronic  Pneumonitis  is  referrible  to  the  same  causes 
as  the  preceding  species.  It  is  sometimes  the  conse- 
quence of  an  attack  of  acute  inflammation  imperfectly 
subdued.  More  frequently  than  that,  it  exhibits  a 
simple  character  :  its  Complications  are  less  numerous 
and  distinctly  marked.  Like  the  former,  it  may  ter- 
miimte'm  Dropsy,  or  CEdema,  of  the  Lungs  ;  in  Hepa- 
tization ;  in  Abscess  ;  or  in  Gangrene.* 

The  Treatment  of  Acute  Simple  Pneumonitis  con- 
sists in  the  prompt  and  vigorous  adoption  of  such  mea- 


*  A  young  delicate-looking  man  had,  for  some  months  been  labouring  under 
chronic  pulmonary  disease,  when  he  applied  to  the  writer.  His  prominent  symp- 
toms then  were  hurried  breathing  and  circulation ;  dry  irritative  cough ;  progres- 
sive emaciation  ;  and  considerable  swelling  of  the  ancles,  the  skin  of  which  was 
slightly  inflamed,  glistening,  and  covered  with  an  eruption  strongly  resembhng  m 
character,  simple  Purpura.  Medicine  was  unavailing.  After  a  long  struggle  the 
man  died  somewhat  suddenly.  On  dissection,  both  lungs  were  completely  gan- 
grenous, on  their  exterior ;  dense  and  gorged  with  blood  interiorly.  Nearly  a  pn.t 
of  reddish  serum  was  poured  out  into  the  right  cavity  of  the  chest  •,  and  two.  n.lo 
the  left.  The  liver,  spleen,  and  mesenteric  glands  were  enlarged ;  the  forn.er  mou 
tled  in  its  whole  structure:  a  portion  of  the  jejunum  slightly  inflamed:  the  olhcr 
organs  sound. 
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siires  as  are  calculated  to  lessen  the  impetus  of  the 
blood  in  the  heart  and  pulmonary  vessels ;  determine 
it  to  the  surface  and  extremities  of  the  body ;  and  ob- 
viate or  remove  every  source  of  irritation.  General 
blood-letting,  rigorous  abstinence^  immersion  in  a 
mild  atmosphere,  perfect  silence  and  repose,  and  se- 
dative medicines,  w^ill  most  effectually  accomplish 
these  indications.  A  Blood-letting  practised  at  the 
onset  of  the  disease,  so  largely  as  to  induce  fainting, 
and  followed  by  a  full  dose  of  Opium,  M^ill  frequently 
arrest  its  progress.  But  depletion,  if  improvidently 
repeated  day  after  day,  vi^ill  check  the  salutary  pro- 
cess of  expectoration;  and,  without  subduing  the  pul- 
monary disease,  induce  a  state  of  exhaustion  quite  as 
perilous  ;  from  which  nothing  but  a  bold  administra- 
tion of  stimulant  remedies  will  rescue  the  sinking  pa- 
tient.* Local  abstraction  of  blood,  and  blistering  are 
not  ordinarily  indicated  in  simple  cases.  When  coun- 
ter-irritation becomes  necessary,  the  irritating  agent 
may  be  applied  more  beneficially  to  the  extremities 
than  to  the  chest.    In  Complicated  Pneumonitis,  the 


*  In  Inflammation  of  the  lungs,  either  pai  ticulaily  violent,  or  inefBciently  treated 
at  its  onset,  the  system  may  be  exhausted  by  profuse  and  repeated  blood-letting} 
and  yet,  no  con  ea ponding  impression  be  made  on  the  pulmonary  disease.  In  this 
alarming  state,  respiration  is  dreadfully  opprest ;  expectoration  prevented  or  check- 
ed ;  the  countenance  sunken ;  the  action  »f  the  heart  fluttering ;  and  extremities 
cold.  Several  such  cases  have  been  witnessed  by  the  writer.  And,  in  more  thau 
one  instance,  has  the  patient  been  rescued  from  an  apparently  desperate  situation 
by  the  prompt  but  guarded  exhibition  of  Opium,  Ammonia,  and  Brandy  ;  and  by 
the  application  of  Blisters  oy  Mustard-poultices  to  the  lower  limbs. 
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practice  will  be  modified  by  the  character  and  seve- 
rity of  the  peculiar  complication. 

The  Treatment  of  Chronic  Pulmonary  Inflamma- 
lion  must  be  governed  by  the  same  general  principles 
as  the  Acute.    Remedies  less  active  in  proportion  to 
the  milder  character  of  the  disease,  will,  however,  be 
required :  and  they  are  not  commonly  administered 
with  equal  success.    From  the  insidious  nature  of  the 
affection,  the  lungs  will,  in  many  cases,  have  sustained 
irreparable  injury  ere  the  signs  indicating  its  existence, 
are  clearly  recognised.    To  the  various  Morbid  Con- 
sequences resulting  from  either  species  of  pulmonary 
inflammation,  must  be  applied  such  Treatment  as  is 
precisely  indicated  by  the  nature  of  the  morbid  change. 
Thus,  Dropsy  of  the  Lung  will  require  Stimulants  and 
Diuretics  ;   Abscess  bursting  into  the  bronchia,  will 
be  best,  although  seldom  successfully,  combatted  by 
a  mild  pure  atmosphere,  milk  or  gelatinous  diet,  an- 
odynes, and  light  tonics ;  Hepatization  by  counter-ir- 
ritants ;  and  Empyema  by  a  surgical  operation.  Gan- 
gTene  of  the  lung  is  absolutely  incurable. 

Pleuritis*ox  Pleurisy,  is  the  term  employed  to  des- 
ignate Inflammation  of  the  Pleura,  the  serous  mem- 
brane which  invests  the  interior  of  the  chest,  and  gives 


«  The  following  slig-lit  parallel  will  suffice  to  expose  the  difFerenccs  of  external 
character  existing  between  Pleuritic  and  Pulmonary,  and  to  distinguish  both  from 
■  Bronchial,  Inflammation.    In  Pleurisy,  the  vain  in  the  side  is  acute,  superficial, 
aggravated  by  percussion,  rcclination  on  the  corresponding  side,  inspiration,  and 
coughing:  the  cowY/A  usually  dry :  iiM7*e  hard  and  wir.y :  c.rpec/ora/ton  scanty  and 
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to  the  lungs  their  external  cm'-ering.  *  It  is  induced 
by  the  same  causes  as  Pneumonitis ;  and,  like  it,  dis- 
tinguishable into  an  Acute  and  Chronic  Species.  It 
may  also  be  simple,  or  complicated  with  congestive 
or  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  adjacent  or  neigh- 
bouring structures. 

Acute  Pleuritis  is  seldom  observed  under  its  perfect- 
ly simple  aspect.  It  is  most  frequently  complicated 
with  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  lung,  of  the 
membrane  inclosing  the  heart,  or  with  acute  or  con- 
gestive aff'ections  of  the  liver.  It  may  terminate  in 
resolution  of  the  inflammatory  process ;  adhesion ;  ef- 
fusion of  serum  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest, — Hydro- 


seldom  streaked  with  blood— In  'Pneumonitis,  the  pain  is  deep-seated  and 
obtuse,  with  a  sense  of  suffocation  and  oppression  ;  cough  moist ;  pulse  g'ener- 
ally  soft ;  expectoration  more  copious  and  bloody.  On  application  of  the  Ste- 
thoscope, the  sound  of  respiration  is  not  beard  in  Pleurisy  :  in  Pneumonitis,  it 
is  very  perceptible ;  but  destitute  of  the  peculiar  wheezing  which,  with  the  ab- 
sence of  pain,  characterizes  Bronchitis. 

*  The  Pleura,  having  lined  the  interaal  surface  of  the  ribs,  is  reflected  over 
the  lungs.  Hence  the  distinction  into  the  costal  and  pulmonary  portions  of  the 
membrane.  The  imaginary  space  between  these  two  layers,  is  called  the  cavity 
of  the  pleura  or  chest,— the  seat  of  the  effused  fluid  in  Hydrothorax.  No  such 
cavity,  however,  really  exists  :  for,  except  when  separated  by  extravasation  of 
serum,  blood,  or  pus,  or  by  introduction  of  the  external  air,  the  costal  and  pul- 
monary  pleura  are  in  close  and  accurate  contact.  The  lungs  are  merely  passive 
organs  in  the  respiratory  process ;  and  follow  the  boundaries  of  the  chest  in  their' 
alternate  contractions  and  dilatations.  The  popular  error  of  attributing  short- 
ness of  breath  to  «'  adhesion  of  the  lungs,"  is  thus  rendered  manifest.  Few  per- 
sons arrive  at  adult  age  without  exhibiting,  on  dissection,  this  morbid  change. 
But  the  adhesion  is  rarely  so  intimate  or  extensive  as  to  impede  respiration. 
Very  often  it  is  effected  by  the  interposition  of  membranous  bands  calculated  lit- 
tle, if  at  all,  to  restrict  the  merely  sliding  motion  which  takes  place  between  the 
opposed  surfaces  of  the  contained  lung  and  its  containing  cavity. 

2  R 
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thorax :  or,  when  complicated  with  Pneumonitis,  in 
Gangrene  ;  in  Empyema ;  or,  by  the  intervention  of 
the  adhesive  process,  in  formation  of  matter  exter- 
nally.* 

Chronic  Pleuritis  is  an  obscure  and  insidious  affec- 
tion. It  rarely  exists  in  a  state  of  simplicity  ;  and 
is  most  frequently  complicated  with  congestion,  or  he- 
patization, of  the  adjacent  lung,  or  with  derangement 
of  the  intestinal  canal  or  liver.  It  commonly  termi- 
7iates  in  incurable  thickening,  or  adhesion  of  the  mem- 
brane, or  Dropsy  of  the  chest,  ere  the  morbid  pheno- 
mena which  denote  its  existence,  have  been  traced 
to  their  real  source. 

Topical  depletion  and  blistering  are  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  the  Treatment  of  Acute  Pleurisy.  The  in- 
timate and  almost  direct  connection  which  exists  be- 
tween the  vessels  of  the  pleura  and  the  skin,  suffici- 
ently elucidates  this  practical  truth.  In  more  violent 
attacks  of  pleuritic  inflammation,  or  in  very  robust  or 
plethoric  subjects,  one  general  blood-letting  may, 
however,  be  expedient ;  but  profuse  or  repeated  loss 


*  When,  in  puhnonary  inflanunation,  the  signs  of  suppuration  hare  been  une- 
quivocally manifested,  and  a  fluctuating  tumour  indicates  the  progress  of  the 
contained  matter  towards  the  surface,  the  fluid  should  be  evacuated  with  such 
precautions  as  will  serve  to  exclude  the  atmospheric  air  and  procure  iimnc-diate 
re-union  of  the  lips  of  the  wound.  The  process,  recommended  by  Mr.  Abcrne- 
thy  for  evacuating  the  contents  of  lumbar,  are  precisely  applicable  to  the  treat- 
ment of  external  pulmonary,  abscess.  An  incurable  fistulous  sore,  hectic  fever, 
emaciation  and  lingering  death,  are  the  almost  invariable  conscqucuccs  of  its 
spontaneous  rupture. 
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of  the  vital  fluid  will  exhaust  the  system  without  pro- 
ducing any  correspondent  effect  on  the  inflamed 
membrane.*  Abstraction  of  blood  by  cupping  or 
leeching,  and  the  application  of  a  large  blister  consti- 
tute, therefore,  the  essential  treatment.  Their  suc- 
cess will  be  greatly  promoted  by  abstinence,  repose, 
and  the  use  of  such  medicines  as  are  calculated  to  re- 
store and  maintain  the  healthy  condition  of  the  skin 
and  bowels.  When  the  pleuritic  attack  is  complicat- 
ed with  inflammation  of  the  lung,  pericardium,  dia- 
phragm, or  liver,  a  more  rigorous  practice  will  be  re- 
quired; as  repeated  blood-letting  with  the  active  ad- 
ministration of  Digitalis,  Antimony,  and  Calomel. 
In  the  complication  with  derangement  of  the  liver, 
termed  Bilious  Pleurisy,  the  two  latter  agents  are  es- 
pecially indicated.  Upon  acute  inflammation  of  the 
pleura,  as  of  the  lung,  disturbance  of  the  brain  is  more 
frequently  consecutive,  than  co-existent  with  it.f 


*  A  middle-agred  man,  suffering,  iu  1815,  from  acute  Pleurisy,  had  been  four 
times  largely  bled  from  the  arm,  and  very  briskly  purged,  .vhen  the  writer  was 
called  m.  The  system  was  then  rapidly  sinking,  without  any  perceptible  dimin- 
ution of  tlie  local  disease.  The  cold  extremities  were  now  enveloped  iu  warm 
flannels;  sixteen  leeches,  and  subsequently  a  large  blister,  applied  to  the  side  ; 
the  bowels  kept  loose  by  small  doses  of  Sulphate  of  Magnesia  in  mint-water; 
and  the  strength  sustained  by  a  regulated  allowance  of  plain  broth.  At  the  close 
of  the  second  day  from  the  institution  of  this  plan,  every  trace  of  the  aflfection, 
except  the  debility  consequent  upon  it,  had  disappeared. 

t  Several  instances  of  supervention  of  cerebral  affections  upon  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  have  been  observed  by  the  writer.  The  two  following  are  of  recent 
occurrence.  An  active  intelligent  boy,  aged  12,  was  largely  bled,  and  purged, 
with  great  relief,  in  an  attack  of  severe  Pneumonitis.  On  the  evening  of  the  sc 
cond  day,  he  was  suddenly  seized,  when  apparently  convalescent,  whh  insensi 
bility,  convulsion  of  the  limbs,  and  loss  of  speech.   Four  ounces  of  blood  from 
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The  practice,  in  such  cases,  must  be  regulated  by  the 
precise  character  and  violence  of  the  cerebral  affec- 
tion. 

The  Treatment  of  Chronic  Pleiiritis  will  be  suffici- 
ently illustrated  by  the  preceding  observations.  Local 
blood-letting ;  counter-irritation,  of  which  a  large 
caustic-issue  constitutes  the  most  efTectual  form  ;  ab- 
stinent diet,  and  muscular  and  mental  repose,  are  the 
means  principally  to  be  depended  on.  A  mild  mer- 
curial course  may  also  be  prescribed  with  advantage 
in  obstinate  cases;  particularly  if  they  exhibit  the 
well-known  signs  of  complication  with  derangement 
of  the  liver. 

The  Pericardium,  or  membranous  bag  containing 
the  heart,  bears  the  same  relation  to  this  organ,  as  the 
pleura  to  the  lungs.  It  is  distinguished  into  two  por- 
tions,—the  adherent  and  the  loose.  The  former  is 
closely  connected  with  the  surface  of  the  heart,  and 
constitutes  its  external  covering.  The  latter,  reflected 
from  its  basis,  encloses  the  organ  as  in  a  sac  ;  and  is 


the  arm;  haJr  removed;  cold  applications  to  the  head;  varmth  to  the  feet ; 
ammonia  internally.  In  five  hours  afterwards,  the  fit  returned  ;  and  four  ounces 
of  blood  were  again  abstracted.  From  that  period,  no  recurrence  of  the  pulmo- 
nic or  cerebral  symptoms.-A  man,  aged  30,  sustained,  from  exposure  to  mght- 
air,  an  attack  of  pulmonary  inflammation  with  profuse  hemorrhage^  Treatment: 
repeated  blood-letting,  blistering,  aperients,  nitrate  of  potash,  d.g.tahs,  absti- 
nence, and  confinement  to  a  regulated  temperature.  The  pulmonic  affection  had 
well-ni-^h  subsided  when  all  the  signs  of  inflammation  of  the  memb.-anes  of  the 
brain  Jere  developed.  Constant  delirium  with  violent  pulsation  o  the  heart 
Td  carotid  arteries,  twitching  of  the  tendons,  parched  and  sooty  condition  of  the 
olne,  -rdes  of  the  teeth,  and  involuntary  evacuations,  were  m  ^..n  opv>..scd 
b  !he  usual  remedies ,  and  terminated,. fter  a  few  days'  struggle,  ,n  fatal  stupor- 
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in  contact  with  the  diaphragm,  the  ribs,  and  pleura. 
Like  the  other  membranes,  it  is  subject  to  attacks  of 
inflammation  acute  and  chronic. 

Acute  Pericarditis  is  more  frequently  consequent  on 
an  extension  of  inflammatory  action  from  the  sub- 
stance of  the  heart,  or  from  the  lungs  and  pleura,  than 
observed  as  an  original  afl"ection.  When  original, 
however,  it  may  be  induced  by  the  application  of  cold ; 
or  follow  the  sudden  recession  of  acute  diseases  from 
other  parts  of  the  system.*  Instances  of  its  occur- 
rence from  the  infliction  of  external  violence  stand 
upon  record.  The  characters  indicating  its  existence, 
are  very  violent ;  its  progress  rapid  ;  and  issue  com- 
monly fatal.  From  its  frequent  complication  with 
affections  of  other  organs  or  membranes,  its  presence, 
in  many  instances,  has  not  been  clearly  recognised 
until  the  period  forefi'ectual  resistance  was  irrevocably 
past.  The  afl"ections  most  commonly  connected  with 
it,  are  those  of  the  heart  itself,  the  lungs,  diaphragm, 
and  stomach.  It  may  terminate  in  chronic  inflam- 
mation with  thickening  of  the  pericardium  ;  adhesion 
of  the  membrane  to  the  heart exudation  of  co- 


*  As  the  more  acute  eruptive  diseases,  and  rheumatism,  or  gout. 

f  To  an  incorrect  observation  of  this  fact  may  probably  be  ascribed  the  differ, 
cnt  instances  of  reported  deficiency  of  the  pericardium.  There  are  other  morbid 
conditions  of  this  membrane  to  which,  as  rarely  occurring;,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
advert  in  a  popular  Essay.  For  a  luminous  description  of  them,  the  Didionaire 
dcs  Sciences  Medicales,Tun\.  XL,  Article,  PcricardUc,  may  be  consulted.  Other 
sources  of  valuable  information  on  the  subject  wilj  be  inditatcd  in  discussing  the 
diseases  of  the  heart  itself. 
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agulable  lymph ;  and  effusion  of  serum  either  simple 
or  containing  an  admixture  of  blood  or  pus. — It  will 
require  the  same  general  Treatment  as  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  other  serous  membranes.    Yet  as  vio- 
lent inflammation  of  the  pericardium  can  never  exist 
without  implicating,  in  some  degree,  the  structure, 
and  deranging  the  functions,  of  the  heart,  general 
blood-letting  should  never  be  neglected;  and  may- 
even  be  repeated  with  advantage  in  the  early  stage  of 
of  the  affection :  and  the  Foxglove,  as  exercising  a 
powerfully  sedative  influence  on  the  great  organ  of 
circulation,  here  presents  itself  as  a  valuable  auxili- 
ary.  The  success  of  all  remedies  must,  however,  de- 
pend, in  this  disease,  upon  their  early,  bold,  and  vig- 
orous administration.    The  practice,  in  complicated 
cases,  will  be  governed  by  a  regard  to  the  functions 
of  the  organ  simultaneously  affected.    All  the  Mor^ 
bid  Consequences  of  Inflammation  of  the  pericardium 
are,  with  the  exception  of  serous  effusion,*  perfectly 
irremediable. 


*  Dropsy  of  the  Pericardium  seldom  exists  unconnected  with  some  morbid 
chano-e  in  the  structure  of  the  heart  or  its  investing  membrane,  or  with  effusion 
into  the  cavities  of  the  pleura.  This  circumstance,  in  addition  to  the  difficulty 
of  accurately  distinguishing  it  during  life,  constitutes  a  formidable  objection  to 
the  project  of  evacuating  the  effused  fluid  by  a  surgical  operation.  Laemiec  has 
proposed  to  accomplish  it  by  trephining  the  sternum.  {Ansailtation  mddiafe, 
T  n  p  375)  When  determined  on,  the  operation  wUl  be  more  readily  performed 
in  the  interspace  of  the  ribs.  It  has  more  than  once  been  successh.lly  done. 
The  prudent  practitioner  will  probably  make  an  attempt  to  procure  absorption 
of  the  effused  fluid  by  mercury,  digitalis,  squill,  and  counter-.rnlants,  rather 
than  stake  his  reputation  on  this  daring  and  uucertam  cntc.  pr.zc. 
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The  Characters  of  Chronic  Pericarditis  are  very  ob- 
scurely marked.  It  rarely  exists  in  a  simple  state  : 
and  hence,  for  the  most  part,  lies  involved  in  obscurity 
until  the  light  of  dissection  is  thrown  upon  it.  The 
Causes  and  Complications  of  tlie  disease ;  and  its  Mor- 
bid Consequences  with  few  exceptions,  arei  the  same  as 
those  of  Pericarditis  in  its  more  acute  form.  The 
practitioner  who  has  the  sagacity  to  detect  its  exist- 
ence in  the  living  subject,  will  be  at  not  loss,  in  fix- 
ing the  principles  of  its  Treatment.  By  the  less  ex- 
perienced, it  may  be  inferred  from  the  contents  of 
the  preceding  paragraphs.* 

Consumption,  from  a  morbid  state  of  the  bronchial 
membrane,  and  from  abscess  of  the  lung  has  hereto- 
fore been  cursorily  noticed.  They  constitute  the 
Bronchial  and  Apostematous  species  of  the  genus. 
Phthisis.  The  third,  or  Tubercular  species,  is  next 
to  be  considered. 

Volumes  have  already  been  written  on  this  fearful 
scourge  of  the  human  race.    Society  presents,  on  ev- 


*  The  celebrated  Mirabean,  whose  name  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
history  of  tlie  French  revolution,  died  from  Pericarditis  complicated  with  inflam- 
mation of  the  diaphragm,  stomach,  duodenum,  liver,  and  right  kidney.  An  in^ 
teresting  «  Journal  of  the  illness  and  death"  of  this  extraordinary  man  is  g-ireu 
in  a  work  entitled  Du  Degrc  de  Certitude  de  la  Medecine,  8vo.  Paris,  1803,  by 
his  friend  and  physician,  the  philosophic  Cabanis.  «  The  pericardi.mi  contained 
a  considerable  quantity  of  thick,  yellowish,  opaque  matter.  Lymphatic  exuda- 
tions covered  the  whole  extex-nal  surface  of  the  heart,  with  tl,e  exception  of  it* 
apex.  There  was  a  little  water  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest."  Cases  of  acute  and 
chrome  pericarditis,  witii  the  results  of  dissection,  may  be  found  in  the  Noso 
graphie  Philosophiquc,  of  Pi.iel,  Tom.  II.,  and  in  tlie  Article  of  the  French  Die 
/jonary,  just  quoted. 
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ery  side,  examples  of  its  prevalence  and  the  traces  of 
its  devastation.  Hence  a  brief  outline  of  its  charac- 
ter, causes  and  complications  will  alone  be  sketched 
here  ;  with  an  exposure  of  some  errors,  professional 
as  well  as  popular,  which  have  long  existed  respect- 
ing its  nature  and  treatment. 

Tubercular  Consumption  is  the  result  of  a  peculiar 
morbid  change  which  consists  in  the  formation  of  small 
indurated  bodies,  called  tubercles,  in  the  substance  of 
the  pulmonary  organ.  They  sometimes  remain,  long 
after  their  development,  in  an  indolent  state  ;  and  un- 
dergo several  changes  in  their  progress  to  suppura- 
tion.* The  summit  of  the  lung  is  occupied  by  them 
more  numerously  than  the  base  the  left  lung,  per- 
haps, more  frequently  than  the  right.t  They  some- 
times pervade  simultaneously  the  other  structures  of 
the  body. J  On  the  question  whether  these  substances 
are  organized,  there  has  been  much  controversy  ;  and 
it  is  yet  undecided.     They  do  not  appear  to  be 


*  Very  clear  descriptions  of  the  pulmonary  tubercle  from  its  original  state  of 
"grey  semi-transparent  granulation"  to  the  completion  of  the  suppurative  process, 
are  given  in  the  valuable  Works  of  Laennec  and  Louis,  presently  to  "be  noticed. 

t  This  is  attributed  by  the  French  physiologist,  Bourdon,  to  the  injurious  ha- 
bit which  persons  very  commonly  acquire,  of  invariably  sleeping  on  the  right  side. 
Thus,  "  the  left  lung  which,  in  most  persons,  acts  twenty-four  houi-s,  while  the 
right  acts  only  sixteen,  is  also  that  in  which  tubercles  are  the  most  frequent,  nu- 
merous, and  advanced."  See  his  little  work  De  V  Ivflucncc  de  la  Pcsantcur  siir 
quelques  Phcnomenes  de  la  Vie,  Paris,  1823.  An  analysis  of  a  former  impression 
is  given  in  the  Medical  Repository,  Vol.  XIV,  Page  60. 

t  In  a  young  man  who,  in  1815,  died  of  tubercular  consumption  attended,  from 
the  commencement,  with  symptoms  of  general  dropsy,  the  writer  found  the  sur- 
faces of  the  heart,  of  all  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  the  intervening  diaphragm, 
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the  result  of  an  inflammatory  process.  On  suppura- 
tion, they  form  abscesses,  or  vomicae,  which  burst, 
and  discharg  e  their  contents,  into  the  bronchia ;  fre- 
quently coalesce  so  as  to  form  extensive  cavities  ;  and 
are  rarely  known  to  heal.  Other  tubercles  succes- 
sively suppurate  until  the  healthy  structure  of  the 
pulmonary  organ  is  destroyed  to  an  extent  which  ren- 
ders it  unfit  for  the  sustenance  of  life.  Cough  with 
purulent  expectoration  and  disordered  breathing,  hec- 
tic fever  and  emaciation,  are  the  distinguishing  chai^- 
acters  of  confirmed  Phthisis  in  all  its  species. 

Pulmonary  consumption  cannot  be  readily  con- 
foimded  with  any  other  disease.  Where  the  symptoms, 
just  enumerated,  unequivocally  exist,  there  is  Phthi- 
sis, whatever  be  its  source,  developed.  The  different 
species  seldom  admit,  however,  of  correct  discrimina- 
tion except  in  their  early  period,  or  from  a  lucid  his- 
tory of  their  origin.  In  the  suppurative  stage,  their 
distinguishing  characters  are  obscured,  or  completely 
lost.  Two  species  may  sometimes  even  exist  together. 
The  diagnosis,  however,  is  fortunately  less  important 
as  it  regards  the  treatment  than  the  issue  of  the  dis- 
ease.' Bronchial  and  Apostematous  Phthisis  have 
frequently,  but  the  Tubercular  seldom  if  ever,  ter- 
minated in  recovery. 

Of  the  Causes  v^hich  predispose  the  pulmonary  organ 
to  the  formation  of  tubercles,  little  is  known.  They 


thickly  studded  with  tubeicular  production?,  circular,  scmi-tiansparent,  slio-htly 
flattened,  and  precisely  resembling'  in  colour,  white  bees-wax. 

2  S 
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are  probably  connected  with  some  original  peculiar- 
ity of  constitution.   All  the  depressing  agents,  moral 
and  physical,  signally  favour  the  development  of  this 
morbid  state :  and  exposure  to  damp,  cold,  and  at- 
mospheric vicissitudes,  operates  not  only  as  a  predis- 
ponent,  but  as  the  principal  cause  by  which  the  dor- 
mant tubercle  is  excited  into  activity.     Many  of  the 
A^-armer  regions  of  the  globe  are  well-nigh  exempt 
from  the  ravages  of  consumption.    In  some  unfortu- 
nately constituted  beings,  the  disease  seems  to  require 
for  its  development  the  application  of  no  appreciable 
exciting  cause.     It  is  then  the  irresistible  unfolding 
of  a  germ  apparently  mixed  up  with  the  very  elements 
of  existence. 

The  Complications  of  Tubercular  Phthisis  are  nu- 
merous.   It  will  suffice  to  notice  here  a  few  of  the 
more  common  and  strongly-marked.  Derangement 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels  is  a  frequent  attendant  on 
consumption,  and  sometimes  assumes  an  aspect  so 
prominent  as  to  mask,  or  perfectly  obscure,  the  pul- 
monary affection.    This  complication  constitutes  the 
Dyspeptic  Phthisis*  of  Dr.  Philip  :  and  both  by  this 
distinguished  physician  and  Mr.  Abernethy,  the  gas- 
tric is  erroneously  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  pul- 
monary affection.     More  profound  observation  will 
shew  that  these  morbid  states  are  rather  the  co-exis- 
ting effects  of  a  general  derangement  of  the  system. 


t  See  his  "Observations  on  a  Species  of  Pulmonary  Consnmption  very 
.ent  in  Great  Britain."   Mcdico-Cbirvrgical  Tramactions,  Vol.  VII,  p.  4 
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Nor  does  the  disappearance  of  the  pulmonary  symp- 
toms on  the  rectification  of  the  digestive  process,  at 
all  invalidate  this  position.  An  agent  capable  of  re- 
medying one  consequence,  will,  in  general,  be  found 
adequate  to  the  removal  of  others  vi^hich  are  known 
to  result  from  the  same  cause.  The  beneficial  influ- 
ence of  minute  doses  of  blue  pill  upon  this  affection, 
is  highly  eulogized  by  Dr.  Philip.  Repeated  experi- 
ment has  induced  many  to  prefer  the  Oxymuriate  of 
Mercury  in  combination  with  Sarsaparilla  or  other  al- 
terative vegetable  decoction. — Litest'mal Disease  is  the 
almost  invariable  associate  of  Tubercular  Phthisis ; 
and  constitutes,  towards  its  close,  a  most  painful  and 
exhausting  complication.  In  some  instances,  it  is  seen 
to  precede  the  pulmonary  affection  ;*  and  the  symp- 
toms of  both  conspicuously  alternate  throughout  the 
struggle.  On  dissection,  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  bowels  is  found  inflamed,  thickened,  and  ulcer- 
ated ;  and  the  mesenteric  glands  frequently  enlarged. 
This,  like  the  preceding  morbid  state,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  an  effect  common  with,  rather  than  the  direct 


•  Sometimes  the  affection  of  tlie  bowels  subsides  on  the  development  of  the 
pulmonary  symptoms,  and  docs  not  recur,  if  at  all,  till  the  close  of  life.  Au  in- 
teresting young  lady,  previously  healthy,  was  seized  with  a  bowel-complaint,  for 
which  no  obvious  cause  could  be  assigned.  It,  at  length,  yielded  to  a  judicious 
combination  of  dietetic  with  medicinal  treatment :  and  was  succeeded  by  disease 
of  the  lungs.  On  the  writer's  visit,  a  few  weeks  since,  a  large  cavity,  evidently 
of  tubercular  origin,  was  discovered,  by  the  stethoscope,  to  exist  in  the  sunnnit 
of  the  hft  lung;  and  one,  of  more  limited  extent,  in  the  right.  All  the  symp- 
toms of  confirmed  phthisis  were  present.  Ton  days  previously  to  dissolution, 
the  int.stinal  disorder  had  not  re-appeared. 
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cause  or  consequence  of,  the  tubercular  formation  in 
the  lungs.— The  complication  of  Spinai Affections  with 
Phthisis  has  before  been  cursorily  noticed.*  In  a  few 
instances  more  recently  observed  by  the  writer,  the 
spinal  have  preceded,  by  a  considerable  period,  the 
development  of  the  pulmonary  symptoms  ;  but  he  is 
yet  without  experience  enabling  him  to  decide  upon 
the  relation  which  the  two  affections  bear  to  each 
other.  They  have  invariably  concurred  in  subjects 
whose  physiognomy  indicated  the  existence  of  the 
scrofulous  diathesis ;  and  may  probably  be  consider- 
ed as  the  co-existent  effects  of  this  morbid  condition 
of  the  system, 

Tubercular  Consumption  is  commonly  believed  to 
he  communicable  from  one  person  to  another  by  In- 
fection. Several  individuals  of  a  family  have,  indeed, 
sometimes  successively,  and  within  a  short  period, 
fallen  victims  to  the  disease.  But  this  fact,  which 
has  been  confidently  adduced  in  proof  of  the  infec- 


*  See  page  24.   A  delicate  and  intelligent  g-irl,  aged  20,  exhibited  all  the  signs 
of  tubercular  phthisis  in  the  second  stage  :  emaciation,  accelerated  pulse,  hur- 
ried breathing,  cough  and  expectoration  of  mucus  occasionally  streaked  with 
blood.   Press^ure  on  the  second  and  third  dorsal  vertebrae  was  intolerable;  in- 
duced pain  in  the  chest ;  and  invariably  re-excited  the  cough.   A  blister  was  ap- 
plied between  the  shoulder-blades;  repose,  a  light  tonic,  and  mild  nutritious  di 
et,  were  prescribed:  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  the  patient  had  recovered  sufficiently 
to' pay  her  physician  a  visit  at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.    Exposure  to  cold  in 
returning,  brought  on  severe  inflammation  of  the  Wp-joiut ;  which  was,  at  length 
subdued  by  leeching,  counter-irritants,  and  a  combination  of  Oxymuriitc  of 
Mercury  witli  Cinchona.   Two  years  subsequently,  neither  the  spmal  or  pul- 
monary afTccti.m  had  recurred.   Of  another  precisely  similar  case,  vis.lcd  on  the 
same  day,  an^l,  treated  in  the  same  manner,  the  event  is  not  known  by  the  wr.ler. 
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tious  character  of  phthisis,  must  not  be  admitted  as 
decisive  of  the  question.  A  strong  predisposition  to 
phthisis  frequently  pervades  all  the  members  of  a  fami- 
ly.  The  first  of  these,  in  whom  the  slumbering  spark  is 
aroused  into  activity,  dies  after  a  struggle,  perhaps 
of  many  months.  Some  relative  of  the  deceased  who 
has  nursed  him  in  his  illness,  and  felt  deeply  inter- 
ested in  his  fate,  next  droops  and  sinks  like  him. 
Hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  last  event  must  have  ne- 
cessarily been  the  consequence  of  infection.  But,  in 
these  calculations,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
the  second  victim  probably  shared  with  the  other,  in 
a  very  conspicuous  degree,  the  constitutioual  pecu- 
liarities of  his  race ;  and  that  the  predisposition  to 
disease,  which  might  otherwise  have  long  lain  dor- 
mant, was  perhaps  excited  by  the  want  of  accustom- 
ed exercise,  by  nightly  watching  and  exposure,  by 
grief  and  anxiety-; — in  fact,  by  the  united  operation 
of  all  those  physical  and  moral  causes  to  which  con- 
finement in  the  sick  room  of  a  relative  is  calculated 
to  give  existence  and  energy;  and  which,  by  de- 
pressing the  powers  of  the  system,  will  explain  the 
occurrence  of  phthisis  without  the  agency  of  infecti- 
on.*   An  atmosphere  loaded  with  the  noxious  eman- 


*  A  stout,  athletic,  middle-aged  gentleman,  exhibiting  no  predisposition,  here- 
ditary or  acquired,  to  pulmonary  disease,  was  attacked  v  ith  dcciiled  symi)tonis 
of  bronchial  phthisis,  during  a  long  and  close  attendance  on  his  wife ;  who  was  suf- 
fering fioui  tuberailar  consumption.  Here  was  an  instance  which  appeared  very 
strikingly  to  iiluslrale  the  infectious  nature  of  the  <lis(ase.  Bui  miglit  not  the 
occnrrencc  of  the  eouii>iaint,  in  this  case,  i)c  more  coi  rcclly  ascribed  to  loss  of 
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ationsof  ulceratedlungs,  cannot  be  often  respired  with 
impunity  even  by  robust  persons  :  and  it  would  be 
obviously  impolitic  to  expose  the  young  and  delicate 
to  a  source  of  disease  sufficiently  teeming  with  dan- 
ger, even  when  divested  of  an  infectious  character. 
The  occurrence  of  tubercular  consumption  in  a  heal- 
thy subject,  whose  person  and  family  have  not  previ- 
ously exhibited  any  vestige  of  the  disease,  has  never 
yet  been  conclusively  traced  to  this  cause. 

Popular  errors  or  fashionable  extravagances  in  dress 
constitute  the  principal  causes  by  which  the  pulmo- 
nary tubercle  is  excited  from  a  state  of  indolence  into 
activity.  On  the  first  indication  of  warm  weather  in 
this  country,  the  inhabitants  are  wont  to  throw  aside 
their  winter-clothing  and  assume  the  lighter  garb  of 
summer.  The  variations  of  temperature  at  this  sea- 
son are  frequently  sudden  and  excessive :  and  the  de- 
clension of  the  thermometer  after  sunset  sometimes 
indicates  a  degree  of  cold  little  elevated  above  the 
freezing  point.  The  influence  of  such  vicissitudes 
on  the  unprotected  system  is  most  severely  felt. 
Thousands  of  the  delicate  and  diseased  become  annu- 
ally its  victims.  In  this  instable  climate,  the  alter- 
ation of  dress  on  the  approach  of  summer,  should  be 


the  wonted  exercise  and  rest,  and  the  depressing  influence  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  patient's  situation,  than  to  infection  ?  Ought  not  the  wife's  disease,  U  re- 
ally infectious,  to  have  excited  a  precisely  similar  afiectiou  of  the  pnl.nonary  or- 
eans  of  the  husband:  in  whom,  however,  the  purely  bronchial  symptoms  y.eUhd 
rapidly  and  permanently  to  change  of  air,  counter-irritants,  and  a  spare  unst.mu. 
Uting;  diet  ? 
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much  less  abrupt,  and  introduced  at  a  later  period, 
than  it  now  is.  The  person,  in  fact,  who  makes  but 
a  trivial  change  in  his  artificial  covering  throughout 
the  year,  suffers  less  from  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
than  those  who  vainly  seek  to  regulate  their  apparel 
by  the  ever-varying  seasons :  while  he  escapes  the 
dangers  to  which  the  thinly-clad  are  incessantly  ex- 
posed from  the  sudden  reduction  of  atmospheric  tem- 
perature which  frequently  occurs  in  summer. 

And  even  during  winter,  the  younger  females  of  this 
island  are,  in  general,  too  scantily  clothed.  The  ef- 
fect of  a  sudden  transition  from  the  heated  atmosphere 
of  the  theatre  or  the  ball-room  to  the  chilling  air  of 
midnight,  on  the  delicate  girl  clad  in  the  spare  and 
flimsy  costume  of  the  fashionable  world,  may  readily 
be  conceived.  Hence,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  have 
witnessed  with  anguish,  to  point  but  with  earnestness 
and  energy,  the  dangers,  if  they  may  not  reprobate 
the  indecorum,  of  this  scantiness  of  covering ;  and  to 
expose,  if  they  cannot  avert,  the  consequences,  —by 
telling  of  the  hours  of  hopeless  suffering  and  regret, — 
which  it  too  frequently  entails.  Could  women  be 
taught  once  clearly  to  comprehend  the  feelings  with 
which  honourable  and  reflecting  men  regard  extrava- 
gant attempts  at  personal  exhibition  in  the  softer  sex, 
the  physician  would  no  longer  denounce,  nor  the  phi- 
lanthropist lament,  in  vain,  the  mournful  sacrifice  of 
female  health  or  life  to  a  style  of  decoration  as  im- 
politic as  it  is  frigid  ;  and  scarcely  less  replete  with 
peril  to  the  mora]  than  to  the  physical  welfare. 
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Excess  of  clothing,  ill  the  weakly  or  infirm,  consti- 
tutes an  error  more  rare  than  its  imprudent  variations 
or  defect;  yet  little  less  injurious.    Butthete-  is  still 
another  prevalent  and  baneful  habit  to  which;'  'as  in- 
timately connected  with  the  present  subject,  it  is  here 
requisite  to  advert.     The  confinement  of  the  female 
chest  by  unyielding  stays  and  other  absurd  contri- 
vances for  the  supposed  embellishment  of"  Creation's 
fairest  work,"  must  obviously  obstruct  the  freedom 
of  the  respiratory  process,  and  prevent  the  full  and 
effective  influence  of  the  external  air  upon  the  pul- 
monary blood.    Nothing  will  more  certainly  arouse 
into  action  any  dormant  predisposition  to  disease  of 
the  lungs  than  this  unnatural  system  of  constraint. 
And  even  where  no  such  predisposition  exists,  a  sense 
of  listlessness  and  depression  may  result  from  imper- 
fect renovation  of  the  blood  ;  which  will  disqualify 
the  body  for  the  requisite  exertion  of  its  physical  powii 
ers;  and  thus  augment,  in  a  two-fold  degree,  its  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  impression  of  other  diseases.  A 
case  has  recently  occurred  in  one  of  the  French  hospi- 
tals ;  wherein  the  summit  of  the  right  lung  was  dri- 
ven upwards  from  the  chest,  and  formed  a  tumour  in 
the  neck,  of  an  infatuated  votary  of  this  ungraceful 
and  most  pernicious  fashion*  ^'^'''^ 


*  See  a  case  of  "  Hernia  of  the  Lunffs  from  tigrht  stays,"  observed  by  M.  Bres- 
chet  at  the  Hotel-Dieu,  Medical  Gazette,  May  IGth,  ISW.  A  knowk-l-c  of  this 
curious  fact  ca.inot  be  too  widely  disscuiinated.  It  realizes,  m  IiI.  a  vengeance, 
and  in  a  manner  altogether  unexpected,  the  popular  notion  of  «  Rismff  of  the 
Lights,"  previously  exploded  among  scientific  men. 
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The  Treatment  of  Tubercular  Consumption  must  be 
principally  determined  by  the  period  of  the  disease. 
These  periods  are  three. 

I.  The  development  of  pulmonary  tubercles  some- 
times takes  place  so  insidiously  as  to  present  no  ex- 
ternal sign  of  the  fatal  process  which  is  going  on  with- 
in.    When,  however,  from  the  general  appearance, 
conjoined  with  an  observation  of  the  physical  peculi- 
arities, or  a  knowledge  of  the  hereditary  predisposi- 
tion of  a  patient,  the  commencement  of  this  process 
is  suspected,  all  practicable  measures  should  be  im-  . 
mediately  put  in  requisition  to  arrest  or  retard  it.  Of 
these,  the  most  efficient  are,  respiration  of  a  dry,  mild  . 
and  equable  atmosphere;  sailing  on  the  water  ;  or,  if 
that  be  unattainable,  regular  exercise  on  horse-back,  in 
acarriage,  or  the  swing;  perfect  intermission  of  study 
and  all  anxious  or  fatiguing  occupations  ;  sponging  of 
the  body,  friction,  counter-irritants ;  alteratives,  the 
vegetable  and  mineral  tonics  ;  plain  animal  diet ;  and 
all  those  agents  which  are  calculated  to  invigorate  the 
system,  and  rectify  any  existing  derangement  of  its 
more  important  organs. 

II.  Irritative  cough  with  accelerated  respiration 
and  pulse,  wandering  pains  in  the  chest,  and  parox- 
ysms of  chilliness  succeeded  by  slight  febrile  heat, 
announce  the  transition  of  the  pulmonary  tubercle 
from  an  indolent  to  an  active  state.  The  principal 
remedies  applicable  to  this  period,  are  confinement  in 
a  regulated  temperature;*  silence  and  repose;  mild 

•  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  in  this  ag^e  of  in  tell  licence  and  enterpnze,  no 
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iinstimulating  diet,  extensive  counter-irritation  ;  and 
small  doses  of  the  Oxymuriate  of  Mercury.  In  cer- 
tain complications,  or  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
of  the  disease,  a  reduction  of  the  system  by  diminish- 
ed supply  of  food,  and  by  small  but  repeated  blood- 
lettings, may  be  correctly  indicated  *    But  nothmg 


institution  founded  on  strictly  scientific  principles  for  the  reception  of  pulmo- 
nary patients,  has  been  established.   The  advantages  of  the  climate  of  Madeira 
with  all  the  comforts  and  retirement  of  private,  all  the  elegancies  and  blandish- 
ments of  polished  life  might,  by  the  combination  of  great  architectural  taste 
and  talent  with  profound  knowledge  of  the  application  of  heat  to  the  sustenance 
of  artificial  temperature,  be  united  in  the  centre  of  England.   Much  of  the  ex- 
pen  e,  inconvenluces,  suffering  and  loss  of  time,  attendant  on  distant  migr  - 
t'^s  might  thus  be  saved  to  the  pulmonic  and  his  family:  and  many  valuable 
ives  promoted  or  preserved  by  a  place  of  refuge,  so  readily  acc^sible,  fi-om  the 
rigours  or  vicissitudes  of  this  ungenial  climate.   Nor  would  such  an  establish- 
ment be  exclusively  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  consumptive  diseases.   On  a 
subsequent  occasion,  the  writer  will  revert  more  fully  to  a  subject  which  he  con- 
siders deeply  interestmg:  and  hopes  to  impart  to  his  views  a  value  and  precision 
^  ch  they  Luld  not  otherwise  possess,  by  availing  himself  of  the  suggestions 
and  practical  knowledge  of  Mr.  Sx.miAN  Whxtwb..-  than  whom  no  one 
"ore  perfectly  combines  all  the  qualifications  requisite  for  the  guidance  of 
ZseL  may'contemplate  the  execution  of  such  a  project.   Tl^e  most  philo 
sophical  notions  on  the  diffusion  of  heat  by  the  warm-air-stove,  ai^  those  of  the 
ll  Mr.  Sylvester,  as  exposed  in  his  well  known  work  on  the  Derby  Infirmary. 

*  A  young  married  Gentleman,  of  consumptive  family,  exhibited,  in  the  au- 
tumn 0?  1824,  symptoms  of  impending  phthisis  ;  and  quitted  home  for  a  watering 
pll  in  th  crmmencement  of  the  second  stage.  The  excitation  of  tiavellmg 
c  mpa  y,  and  dietetic  errors,  induced  a  state  of  chronic  pulmonary  infla— 
wUh  occ'^sional  spitting  of  blood.  About  the  middle  ^^^^^2^^^:^ 
when  first  «een  by  the  writer,  commencing  emaciation  •,  dry  hard  cough ,  huri  led 
Wth-nthot  skin,  and  rapid  pulse.  Repeated  four-ounce  ^^-d-lcttmgs.  laj^ge 
d^e  of  Foxglove-powder  with  Oxymuriate  of  mercury,  confinement  to  a  gnid- 
:rwarn.  I  suLe  and  repose,  reduced  the  pulse  m  ^^'t  days  ron  10^^^^^^^ 
52 ;  and  completely  dissipated  every  remaining  symptom.  By  a  ^^^^^^^^ 
.;inmid.int.howe.rt.^^^ 

perature,  died  in  the  succeeding  autum.v. 
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is  more  certain  than  that  copious  or  re-iterated  ab- 
stractions of  blood,  rigorous  abstinence,  digitalis,  and 
the  large  exhibition  of  Mercury,  are  generally  inap- 
plicable to  this  stage :  that  they  exhaust  the  energies, 
without  at  all  mitigating  the  sufferings,  of  the  patient; 
and  accelerate  the  event  which  they  are  erroneously 
intended  to  avert. 

III.  Suppuration  once  established,  the  patient's 
doom  is  almost  irrevocably  sealed.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  removal  of  the  dying  pulmonic  from 
home  with  all  the  comforts  and  attentions  which  home 
can  alone  supply,  may  generally  be  reprobated  as  cruel 
and  impolitic.  The  employment  of  mercury  and  all 
other  debilitating  agents  is  now  utterly  inadmissible. 
A  mild  pure  atmosphere,  anodynes,  the  inhalation  of 
ether  or  resin-vapours,  or  a  gentle  emetic,  will  best 
relieve  the  cough  and  breathing,  and  facilitate  expec- 
toration. Sponging  with  vinegar  and  water,  and  the 
internal  exhibition  of  the  mineral  acids  and  the  com- 
pound Ipecacuanha  powder,*  will  repress  the  night- 
perspirations  :  Opium  with  astringents  moderate  the 
intestinal  pain  and  looseness  so  frequently  attendant 
on  the  close  of  Phthisis.  And  animal  diet  with  a  re- 
gulated allowance  of  good  wine,  and  tonics  will  pro- 


*  It  is  a  cui  i(/us  circumstance,  and  not  Generally  known,  that  this  prepara- 
tion, one  of  the  best  and  most  unfailing'  sudorilics,  has  the  power  of  controlling' 
the  colliquative  sweats  of  confirmed  phthisis.  On  this  point,  tlie  experience  of 
the  writer  |)crfectly  coincides  with  Dr.  Young's  testimony.  Sponging'  with  vint- 
gar  and  water  will  be  found  an  auxiliary  of  the  "Dover's  Powder,"  as  valuable 
as  it  is,  in  general,  grateful  and  refreshing'  to  tlie  patient. 
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tract  th,e  issu^v  aiid  soiotlie  the  discomforts,  of  a  strug- 
glei;jA;-)y.kiehsjmedicine  has  only  the  feeble  aid  of  pal- 
liatives to,  cxfF^;  aji^lilittje-is  left  foi*  the  physician  but 
•to.  depJliOr.^  ;t^e-,iinpotency<:tof  his  arti^ai  "  I'.oii'j'jmuj 

Th^,passioi;i^i  of  the  n;iind,  and  dietetic  ■e-rrors'6r  ex- 
cess ,  constitute,  as  already  shewn,  the  most  frequent 
and;  prolific -  Sources  qf  intestinal  derangement;  Yet 

*  Fo/  ajialccOTint  of  t&JjbOim  PUImonary  Phthisis,  which  have 

appeared  from  the  tinies.  o|^.,.Hmy^CTate5  to  the  period  of  its  publication,  uee'  Dr. 
Young-'s  Practical  an^  W,siorical  Treatise  on  Consumptive  Diseases,  8yo.  Lon- 
don, 1815.    In  this  learned  and  eialiora:te  voliiTiie,  the  productiuu^  of  ihdre  than 
three  hundred  writers  ton  the  suWect  aye  enumerated  and  most  ably  analysed. 
It  contains  also  the  sug-g-est^on  of  a  "very  simple  and  certain"  process,  by  which 
pus  may  be  di^tnjg-.uished  from  mUcus, .  u»  the  fluid  expectorated  by  the  pulmo- 
nic.  See  page  27.  fThis^^«..oi),tical  cri|.^]p.0T},^_rff  ft  i?allx  prove,  deceive,  will,  be 
valuable.'  4*he 'fallacy  of  Ihe  chemical  test  pj^g^posed  by  the  lamented  Charles 
Darwin,  has  beep  long-  UniVei-feally  felt  and  acknowledged,— The  principal  publi- 
cations, which  hav<5  ?ince  eipanated  from  the.preps,  on  pulmonary- Consumption, 
are  that  of  Armstrong-,  referred  to  at  p,' 298  of  the  present  Work;  the  celebrated 
Traite  du  Diagnostic  des  Maladies  des  Toximous  et  du.  Cccitr,  by  Laeunec,  2e 
Edit.  8vo.  Paris,  1826;  VLtiA^^onW  Reclierclics  Anatomico-Pathologiques  sur  ki 
Phthisic.    8vo  Paris!,  iS^.    The  two  latter  are  admirable  productions.  The 
first  has  been  translated  into  .  liilglish  by  Dr.  Forbes  •,  atid  the  substance  of  it  is 
incorporated  in  several  ably-written  articles  of  the  Dictionnaire  de  Medecine,  21 
vols.'  $vo  Paris, '  1820—1828.  Of  Louis'  valuable  Monograph,  there  is,  at  preseAt, 
notranslatiotifO^^.^i  '  •'  :   '     ifCjfc'Ori'J.G  •     ?  io  -•'OJi'.a-*': 

The  Treatise  of  Dr.^Ciranv^lle  .OTi  H^drocyafiie  (Pi-ussic^AtfiB;  Scarcely  merits 
even  a  transient  notice.  They  who,  like  the  writer,  have  given  this  remedy  a 
patii'nt  and  b^itcli^Vd  triaV  iii' consumptive  disease's,  will  agree  with  him  that  it 
possesses  no  just  claim  to  the  chajacter  which  it  has  there  acquired.  It  is  a  me- 
dicine of  very  uncertain  operation;  producing  sometimes  a  violent  effect  in 
small,  and  sometimes  proving  inert  in  large,  doses.  In  the  first  stage  of  Phthi- 
.  sis,  it  i8:UsdeSsV'iA  the  ^;ec6iia.  Its  effect  is  that  oif  a  mere  palliative :  in  the  last, 
it  is  farless  certain  attd  effitibrit'than  Opium,  in  procuring;  rest,  tranquillizing 
the  pulTrionary  and'  iritestiu^V  iH-itatioti,  and  relieving  those  pleuritic  seizures, 
^nd  NeViralgia-^liK^  pairts' dfthe  lowei-  liinlis,  whicli  iVequcntiy'aggcavatc  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  pulmonic  on  the  approach  of  death. 
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morbid  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  some- 
times obviously  induced,  or  sustained  and  aggravated, 
when  originating  from  those  sources,  by  the  intimate 
connection  which  exists  between  the  skin  and  the 
membranes  of  the  canal  in  question,  the  Cutaneo-In- 
testinal  Si/mpathij.  The  innermost  of  these  mem- 
branes, in  fact,  may  be  regarded,  with  the  bronchial, 
as  a  reflection  of  the  external  integument.  Intestinal 
diseases,  like  those  of  the  respiratory  organs,  take  their 
designation  from  the  portion  or  surface  of  the  canal 
which  they  occupy.  Like  them,  they  may  be  distin- 
guished into  the  Acute  and  Chronic, 
•  Of  the  divers  intestinal  affections  which  result  from 
the  mfluence  of  atmospheric  cold  and  damp,  or  sud- 
den variations  of  temperature,  on  the  skin,  the  prin- 
cipal are  Inflammation  of  the  Pharynx,  Diarrhoea, 
Dysentery,  and  Cholera-Morbus ;  and  Peritonitis.  In 
the  four  former,  the  internal  or  mucous  membrane  of 
the  canal  is  originally  and  chiefly  implicated ;  the  ex- 
ternal or  serous  membrane,  in  the  latter.  The  func- 
tions of  the  I^iver  are  also  very  sensibly  affected  by 
the  impressions  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  surface;  and 
derangement  of  the  organ  from  this  Cutaneo- Hepatic 
Sijvipathi/*  fornis  an  invariable  attendant  on  Dysen- 


*  Hence  the  notorious  prevalence  of  cholera.morbus  and  liver-complaints  in 
hot  climates;  and  the  frequency  of  jaundice,  resulting-  from  chronic  aftections  of 
the  liver,  after  a  lon^  continuance  of  damp  and  cold  weather,  in  this  country.  On 
this  subject,  valuable  information  ni  iy  be  grleancd  from  Dr.  James  Johnson's 
WPii-known  Work  on  Tropical  Climates;  and  from  his  later  ProducUou  on  tjic 
Atmosphere,  Jjtforc  alluded  to. 
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tery  and  Cholera-Morbus,  if  not  a  condition  essential 
to  their  development. 

The  Symptoms  of  Injlammatmi  of  the  Pharymv,  Cy- 
nanche  P/wryngea,  on  the  first  onset,  resemble  those 
of  Quinsy.    It  results  from  the  same  predisponent  and 
ea;citing  causes;  and  is  sometimes  the  'consequence  of 
a  sudden  repulsion,  or  spontaneous  transfer,  of  ton- 
sillar inflammation.   The  same  principles  of  treatment 
are  applicable  to  it  in  the  early  stage.    But  when, 
from  any  cause,  the  effusion  of  lymph  or  pus  cannot  be 
averted,  the  resulting  tumour  may  oppose  an  obsta- 
cle to  the  introduction  of  food,  and  exercise  a  pressure 
on  the  glottis,  v^hich  will  render  it  a  far  more  peril- 
ous affection  than  tonsillar  abscess,  and  not  accessi- 
ble, like  that,  to  the  scalpel  from  within.    If,  there- 
fore, suffocation  be  menaced.  Tracheotomy  alone  will 
avert  the  danger.    An  interesting  case  of  Pharyngitis 
in  which  this  operation  was  unsuccessfully  performed, 
has  been  detailed  by  Dr.  Farre.* 


*  See  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  Vol.  Ill,  P.  86.  The  case,  although 
designated  Cyiianche  Laryn-ea  by  Dr.  Fan  e,  was  evidently  one  of  Pharj-ngeal 
Inflammation.  It  terminated  in  effusion  of  coa?ulable  lymph  about  the  epiglottis, 
and  suffocation.  In  another  instance  of  Pharyngitis  narrated  by  Pinel  (Nosogra- 
phie  Philosophique,  Tome  11,  P.  243)  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  glottis,  were  found 
inflamed  and  considerably  swollen;  and  the  aperture  almost  obliterated.  The 
sub-mucous  cellular  structure  was  gorged  with  yellowish  scrum,  extending  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  inflammation.  Exudation  on  the  surface  of,  and  effusion  be- 
neath the  mucous  membrane  are  apparently  much  more  common  terminations 
of  inflammatory  action  in  the  pharynx  than  abscess.  In  discussing  the  subject 
of  Quinsy,  it  ought  to  have  been  mentioned  that,  under  circumstances  of  nnpcnd- 
ding  suffocation,  where  relief  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  or.lit.ary  means.  Trach- 
eotomy may  become  expedient.    In  a  casccf  pharyngeal  inflan.nuUionsuccecdmg 
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The  frequent  occurrence  of  derangement  of  the 
bowels  from  the  operation  of  atmospheric  vicissitudes 
on  the  surface,  is  familiarly  known.  It  may  assume 
the  form  of  simple  Diarrhoea,  generally  curable  by 
such  means  as  well  restore  the  suppressed  functions 
of  the  skin  and  allay  intestinal  irritation:* — Dysen- 
tery, sometimes  consequent  on  neglected  Diarrhoea 
in  diseased  subjects;  invariably  complicated  with 
disordered  action  of  the  liver;  acquiring?,  oinder  unfa- 
vourable circumstances,  an  infectious  character ;  often 
reducible,  in  its  acute  stage,  by  blood-letting,  blis- 
tering, Calomel,  and  abstinence,— in  the  chronic,  by 
a  judicious  combination  of  Mercury  with  Opium  and 
Ipecacuanha,  the  Alkalis,  particularly  Lime-water, 
animal  Diet  and  v/arm  clothing ; :  and  terminating, 
when  unsubdued,  in  ulceration  of  the  intestinal  mu- 
cous membrane  :— and,  ,  ChokrarMorbus ,  an 
Mii'i9«:t  yst:-                >.»{//'  fi(,ni'iOi,o  «: 

^   t     '■   !  

quinsy,  some  years  siitce  observed  by  the  writer,  he  has  ever  since  deeply  regret- 
ted that  this  operation  was  not  performed.  The  leading'  symptoms  were  difficul- 
ty of  deg^lutition  and  of  breathing';  an  expression  of  wilduess'  and  anxiety  in  the 
countenance;  and  a  state  of  incessant  restlessness  and  agitation,  resembling' 
those  which  characlciize  the  hydrophobic  paroxysm.' 

*  Diarrhoea  resulting-  from  cold  is,  as  other  spontaneous  discharges,  in  general, 
a  salutary  ^rbcess ;  anvl  ought  nevcr'lb  be  repressed' by  the  cmplo^Tnent  of  stim- 
ulants and  astringents  until  the  functions  of  the  skin  have  been  restored  ;  and  the 
bowels  cleared  by  an  aperient,  from  any  irritating  matter  which  they  may  con- 
tain. Inflammation,  or  othercquallydangeronsdisease,  may  I'esultfroni  suppres- 
sion of  the  intestinal  flux  v/ithout  the  requisite  precautions.  Some  years  smcc, 
a  stout  middle-aged  man,  sufi'ering  from  disorder  of  the  bowels,  took  a  powerful 
astringent.  The  purging  was  at  once  checked  ;  and  succeeded  by  an  inordinate 
flow  of  pale  insipid  tirine  which  no  remedies  were  efficient  to  control.  After  la- 
bouring, for  two  years,  under  confirmed  Diabetes  insipidus,  he  died  in  extreme 
emaciation. 
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acute  and  most  dangerous  inflammation  of  this  mem- 
brane, which  is  principally  observed  when  the  fervid 
days  of  declining  summer  arefollowed  by  chilly  nights  j 
and  the  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  em- 
ployed for  human  sustenance,  have  been  more  than 
ordinarily  abundant*    Solid  Opium  should  be  first 
largely  given  in  this  disease  to  allay  the  incessant  and 
exhaustive  vomiting  ;  and  followed  up  by  blood-let- 
ting, blistering,  and  by  intestinal  evacuants  as  soon 
as  the  stomach  is  sufficiently  tranquillized  to  retain 
them.  Even  in  the  milder  character,  which  Cholera- 
Morbus  usually  displays  in  this  climate,  it  has  been 
sometimes  known  to  terminate,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
hours,  in  destruction  of  the  intestine  by  gangrene. 

The  Peritoneum  is  that  membrane  which  invests 
the  stomach  and  bowels  and  their  accessory  organs, 
as  the  Pleura  envelopes  the  lungs.  Not  only,  how- 
ever, does  it  enclose  all  the  viscera  contained  in  the 
abdomen ;  but  it  gives  a  partial  covering  to  the  kid- 
neys, urinary  bladder,  and  to  the  uterus  in  the  female. 
It  is  then  applied  over  the  internal  surface  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles ;  and  thus,  like  the  Pleura,  exhibits 
two  divisions ;  which,  for  want  of  more  precise  desig- 
nations, maybe  termed  the  visceral  and  the  reflected.* 


*  The  imag-inary  space  between  these  two  surfaces  of  the  Peritoneum  consti- 
tutes, in  scientific  language,  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  or  belly.  Vet,  in  the  na- 
tural state,  there  is  no  cavity ;  for  the  abdominal  muscles  are  in  close  contact 
with  the  bowels.  Here  the  fluid  of  Ascites,  common  dropsy  of  the  belly,  is  ac- 
cumulated.  Tlic  effusion  of  this  fluid  from  the  vessels  of  the  membrane,  and  ad- 
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The  former  liiay  again  be  subdivided  into  several  por- 
tions actdrdin'g'  te'tlie'  drgan'  'bf  Wiiich  it  constitutes 

'^iP^rkMitk; ■  InflamM^itidifi^bf  *  tM^^iieliidktW  and  es:^ 
tensive  membrane; ■'i§'tobfe'-'i^i*dij^'W''6'riginal  than ■*  a* 
consecutive  affection .  Fof  '  the  nibSt  part,  it  results 
ffom  infltoiiMtory  action  - cbmmehcirtg' in  the  mucous 
membrane,  6r  in  tWeS  sblrd  stracturey  of  other  organs, 
as'the  stomaich,  itteriVs,  or  liver ;  and  fehb^i^^xiently  ex- 
teii'd-ing  to  that  portion  of  Peri ton6urti^  which  lines'  the 
abdomiliarmuscles.*  When  original j'  hbWfevel',  it  pro- 
bably first  attacks^thfe^l&er;^  iaiid'  is  tHen  dm^^/by 
cold,  atmospherid  viciSsitudfefey  or  tlie  inffibtio 
ternal  injury.  It  is  invariably  cfiarUdteTized,  and  may 
h&  distingiiished  from  other-  abtite  affectioti^  of  the  in- 

-  w^ofi  .  '{ino  Jo /I     g^floi       eijqoiavaa  .t  i 

hesidn  between  the  internal  siarface  of  tlie  abdoininSl  inHiScles,^^  and  the  exterior 
of  the  bowels,  are  the  most  frequent  consequences  of  uysubfiued  peritoneal  in- 
flanniation.  By  the' latter  process,' the  cavity " bl"  the  aWbmen  is  partially  or 
wholly  obliterated.  A  most  perfect  instancfe  of  this  obfliteration  was  observed  by 
the  writer  on  the  dissection  of  a  boy  destroyed  .by  scrofulous  inflammation  of 
neaHy  the^  Whal^  track     tfe  inteVtiual  canai.   See  'New  Medical  and  Physical 

*  A  w*ll-marked  case  of  Peritonitis  resulting'  froth  cWonic  inflammation  of  the 
larg-e  intestine,  is  detailed  in  the  10th  Volume  of  the  New  Med.  and  riiijs.  Jour- 
MaZ,  P.  453.  The  disease  was  cdhsfequeut  on  an  ittacli  of  Scarlatina ;  at  first  treat- 
ed as  a  complication  of  dropsy  with  diseased  liver;  and  its  real  character  not  re- 
cognised until  an  incurable  change  had  occurred  in  the  structure  of  the  inflamed 
portion  of  bowel.    Mortification  of  the  descending  colon,  and  extensive  perito- 
neal adhesions,  were  discovered  on  dissection  by  the,,v;i;iter.   From  thc.facts  ex- 
posed at  p.  157  of  the  present  \Vo,rk,itis  probable  iliat  .tlic  Peiitpuitisof  puer-' ' 
pcriil  women  has  its  origin  in  inflammation  of  the  uterus.    On  the  subject  of  Pe- 
ritonitis, see  Dr.  Pembei  toa's  Work  before  (jyotedj—^nd  4.ber<jrombic>  Patho-^. 
lof/ical  and  Practical  /t'e.seorc/icl  oji  i)jscwe«  o///je  S^macA,  <Ac  intestinal  Ca- 
nal, &c.  8vo.  London,  1828. 

2  V 
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testinal  canal,  by  the  distension  of  the  bowels  and  in- 
tolerance of  pressure.    The  Terminations  and  Treat- 
ment of  both  its  species,  acute  and  chronic,  are  the 
same  as  those  of  inflammation  of  the  other  serous 
membranes.    Peritonitis,  however,  be  it  recollected,, 
will  require  practice  somewhat  different  from  that  of 
inflammation  of  the  other  structures  of  the  intestinal 
tube.    The  observations,  heretofore  made  on  the  di- 
versities of  treatment  respectively  indicated  in  Pleu- 
ritis  and  Pneumonitis,  are  here  precisely  applicable. 
But  when  Peritonitis,  even  in  its  simple  form,  is  unu- 
sually violent;— when  it  is  complicated  with,  or  con- 
sequent upon,  inflammation  or  injury  of  the  organs- 
contained  in  the  abdomen  or  pelvis,  local  blood-letting 
and  blistering  will  no  longer  suffice  to  accomplish  its- 
reduction.     The  more  rigorous  treatment  must  then 
be  modified  by  the  character  and  severity  of  the  co- 
existing or  original  disease. 

Chronic  enlargement  of  the  Thyroid  Gland,  and  of 
the  Tonsils ;  and  Scrofulous  Swellings  of  the  super- 
ficial and  deep-seated  Absorbent  Glands,  are  the  mor- 
bid aff-ections  which  principally  result  from  the  con- 
nection existing  between  the  surface  and  glandular 
structure  of  the  human  body,-the  Cutaneo-Glandu- 

lar  Sumpathy.  _ 

Bronchocele,  or  the  Full  Throat  as  it  is  popularly 
designated,  resulting  from  enlargement  of  the  Thy- 
roid Gland,  has  by  different  writers,  been  attributed 
to  different  causes.  The  dietetic  employment  of  very 
hard  water  is  the  most  commonly  suspected  agent  in 
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its  production .  By  females,  on  the  contrary,  in  whom 
its  occurrence  is  much  more  frequent  than  in  males, 
the  origin  of  the  tumour  will  generally  be  traced  to 
external  injury,  or  the  inordinate  retention  of  the  breath 
during  the  pains  of  parturition.  The  evidence  of  the 
experienced  and  enlightened  Foder^*  on  this  subject, 
is  sijigularly  clear  and  decisive.  He  was  born  in  a 
Sub-Alpine  district  where  Bronchocele  is  very  pre- 
valent ;  and,  himself,  suffered  from  the  disease  in  hi« 
early  youth.  He  asserts  that  its  attacks  are  exclii- 
«ively  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alpine  val- 
Jies,  by  the  close  and  sultry  atmosphere  of  which  an 
•unusual  quantity  of  aqueous  fluid  is  held  in  solution  ; 
•and  that  removal  to  a  more  elevated  residence  con- 
stitutes an  essential  mean  for  the  dispersion  of  the 
swelling.  Daily  experience  will  serve  to  corroborate 
the  preceding  testimony.  In  low  and  damp  situati- 
ons of  this  island,  the  younger  females  are  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  Bronchocele:  while  in  the  more  open, 
dry,  and  hilly  districts,  the  traces  of  the  disease  will, 
in  general,  be  much  more  rarely  descried.  The  e.v- 
citing  cau&e  of  Bronchocele  is,  therefore,  atmospheric 


*  See  his  Traitc  du  Goitre  et  du  Cretinkme,  8vo.  Paris,  An.  riii.  This  is  an 
interesting'  and  really  philosophical  work;  and  exhibits  by  far  the  best  view  of  tlic 
/Structure,  functions,  and  pathology  of  the  Thyroid  Gland  with  which  the  present 
writer  is  acquainted.  The  errors  of  preceding^  authors  respecting  the  causes  of 
Bronchocele  are  most  satisfactorily  refuted  by  Foderc:  and  the  correctness  of  his 
own  inferences,  relative  to  its  atmospheric  origin,  demonstrated  by  an  incessant 
appeal  to  cautiously-observed  facts.  An  eloquent  and  masterly  "Discourse,'  oii 
the  Influence  of  a  humid  Atmosphere  upon  the  Human  Intellect,"  ushcre  in  the 
work. 
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humidity,  operating  upon  a  system  pixdisposed  to  its 
noxious  influence  either  by  original  peculiarity  of  con- 
stitution, innutritions  aliment  and  other  depressing 
agents,  or  a  combination  of  both.    Its  proximate  cause 
is  an  accumulation  of  lymph  in  the  structure  of  the 
gland.    The  swelling  is  indolent,  painless  ;  rarely,  if 
ever,  terminates  in  suppuration ;  and  has  sometimes 
been  kno\Mi  to  subside  spontaneously.    In  general, 
it  goes  on  slowly  increasing,  until  it  has  attained  an 
unsightly,  and,  in  some  instances,  enormous  volume; 
and  opposes  by  its  pressure  on  the  windpipe  and  jug- 
ular veins,  a  formidable  obstacle  to  respiration  and  to 
the  regress  of  blood  from  the  brain.    It  is  occasion- 
ally complicated  with  enlargement  of  the  absorbent 
glands  in  the  neck,  and  with  other  indications  of  the 
scrofulous  diathesis.     The  identity  of  Bronchocele 
with  Scrofula  is  denied  by'  Fodere.    He,  however, 
acknowledges  that  the  two  diseases  aff"ect  subjects 
similarly  constituted,  andresultfrom  similar  causes. 

In  the  Treatment  of  Bronchocele,  a  diversity  of  re- 
sult is  frequently  observed  which  no  appreciable  dif- 
ference in  the  external  characters  exhibited  by  the 
swelling,  will  explain.  Thus,  alterative  doses  of 
Mercury  assisted  by  the  pure  Alkalis,  have  sometimes 
accomplished  the  removal  of  an  old  and  voluminous 
Bronchocele:*  while  another,  of  comparatively  small 


#  A  Bronchocele,  of  very  long  standing,  was  completely  dissipated  in  a  mid- 
dle-aged female  by  a  few  doses  of  blue  pill  and  solution  of  pure  potash;  which 
the  writer  prescribed  for  the  cure  of  an  intestinal  affection. 
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bulk  and  recent  origin,  will  obstinately  resist  the  most 
energetic  measures,  general  and  local,  employed  for 
its  dispersion. 

Iodine,  the  active  ingredient  of  burnt  sponge,  is  the 
remedy  now  principally  relied  on  for  the  cure  of 
Bronchocele.  But  it  is  a  dangerous  and  uncertain 
agent;  frequently  inducing  by  its  influence  on  the 
absorbent  system,  extreme  emaciation  and  other  con- 
sequences more  formidable  than  the  disease  which 
it  is  administered  to  remove.  Great  vigilance  and 
circumspection  are,  therefore,  requisite  in  its  use.*  • 

Continued  pressure,  friction  with  the  flesh-brush  or 
mercurial,  antimonial,  or  other  stimulating  applica- 
tions, blisters,  setons ; — Mercury  in  purgative  or  mere- 
ly alterative  doses,  the  pure  Alkalis,  vegetable  and 
mineral  Tonics :  animal  Diet,  regular  Exercise,  and 
especially  respiration  of  a  dry  atmosphere,  are  the 
means  which  will  most  efficiently  operate  in  procur- 


*  A  middle-aged  corpulent  woman  was  directed  to  take  ten  diops  of  Tincture 
of  Iodine  three  t.mes  a  day,  for  the  cure  of  a  large  bronchocele ;  and  gradually 
increase  the  dose  to  twenty  drops.  Within  a  month,  the  swelling  had  disappear- 
ed; and,  with  it,  the  bulk  of  the  mammary  glands,  and  the  whole  adipose  sub- 
stance of  the  body.  The  woman  died  shortly  afterwards;  but  the  nature  of  her 
disease  is  not  known.  By  a  long-contiiiued  use  of  burnt  sponge,  the  health  of 
many  persons  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed.  The  Lady,  who  forms  the  subject 
of  the  case  of  contracted  stomach,  published  in  the  Mcdico-C/iirurgical  Journal, 
Vol.  I,  p.  10,  confidently  attributed  her  dyspeptic  symptoms  to  the  employment 
of  this  remedy.  For  an  account  of  the  medicinal  properties  and  application  of 
Iodine,  see  Coindet's  Memoir,  Journal  do  Pkarmacic,  Oct.  1820;  or  an  abstract 
of  it,  Medical  Repository,  Vol .  XIV,  p.  506.  The  Medical  Researches  "  of  Dr. 
Manson,  on  the  same  subject,  would  be  rendered  more  valuable  by  condensation 
of  th;;  numerous  and  important  facts  wiiich  it  contains. 
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ing  the  absorption  of  Bronchocele,  and  repairing  the 
constitutional  defect  which  has  favoured  its  develop- 
ment ;  when  the  Iodine  has  failed,  or  there  exists 
any  well-founded  objection  to  a  trial  of  its  extraor- 
dinary powers.  Those  who,  from  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  Thyroid  Gland, 
can  appreciate  the  dangers  of  its  excision  ;  or  reflect 
on  the  fatal  result  of  former  attempts  to  arrest  its  mor- 
bid growth  by  the  ligature  of  its  arteries,  no  ordin- 
ary consideration  will  induce  to  incur  the  responsibi- 
lity of  recommending  either  of  these  operations.* 

An.  Indolent  Enlargement  of  the  Tonsils  \^  frequently 
observed  in  young  and  delicate  subjects  ; — in  the  fe- 
male more  frequently  than  the  male.  It  is  sometimes 
complicated  with  Bronchocele ;  affects  persons  of  a 
similar  constitution ;  and  is  determined  by  the  same 
causes.  Signs  of  intestinal  torpor  or  derangement 
usually  exist  with  it:  and  hence  it  is,  in  general  al- 
though erroneously,  attributed  to  that  source.  The 
enlarged  gland  exhibits  a  dark-red,  spongy,  and  ir- 
regular surface  ;  which  readily  ulcerates  on  the  ap- 
plication of  cold  or  other  debilitating  agent;  but  is 
more  frequently  studded  with  patches  of  a  morbid  se- 
cretion closely  adherent  to  it  and,  by  the  hasty  obser- 


•  A  successful  case  of  extirpation  of  a  sciri  lious  Thyroid  Gland,  occun-cd  in 
tlie  practice  of  Dcsault.  See  the  (Envres  Chirurgicalcs  of  that  oelcbratca  sur- 
geon, Vol.  II,  p.  298.  A  young  woman,  however,  in  whom  reduction  of  a  lai-g-e 
bronchocele  was  attempted  by  ligature  of  the  superior  thyroidcal  arteries,  died 
from  hemorrhage  consequent  on  the  operation,  in  one  of  the  London  Hospitals. 
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ver,  mistaken  for  ulceration.  It  sometimes  has  even 
been  co/{/b^/;«f/c^/ with  Quinsy ;  and  the  situation  of 
the  patient  been  aggravated  by  the  active  treatment 
which  this  erroneous  view  would  naturally  suggest. 
Deglutition  and  breathing  are  painfully,  and  the  elo- 
cution disagreeably,  affected  in  the  progress  of  the 
swelling.  Neglected,  it  may,  at  length,  attain  such 
a  volume  as  to  require  a  surgical  operation  for  its  re- 
moval. The  Medical  Treatment  consists  in  the  ap- 
plication of  stimulants,  internal  and  external,  to  the 
diseased  gland ;  and  the  exhibition  of  those  remedies 
which  will  invigorate  the  general  health,  and  remove 
the  concomitant  disorder  of  the  intestinal  canal.* 

The  commencement  of  Sa^ofiila  is  commonly  an- 
nounced by  swelling  and  induration  of  the  superficial 
absorbent  glands,  a  sense  of  general  debility,  and  all 
the  accustomed  signs  of  intestinal  torpor  or  derange- 
ment. The  glands  in  the  neck  are  often,  although 
not  invariably,  first  afi'ected.  An  hereditary  predis- 
position to  the  disease  usually  exists  in  those  who  suf- 
fer from  it;  and  is  impressed  upon  the  physiognomy 
in  characters  which  no  accurate  observer  can  mistake. 
But  the  exciting  cause  may  be  so  ix)werful  or  long  ap- 
plied, as  to  determine  the  attack  where  no  such  pre- 


*  A  solution  of  Nitrate  of  Silver  or  Sulphate  of  Zinc,  forms  an  excellent  topi- 
cal application,  employed  as  a  gargle,  in  these  cases :  while  an  occasional  purga- 
tive of  Calomel  and  Rhubarb,  the  Akalis  combined  with  Iron  or  Cinchona,  plain 
aHimal  Diet  and  Exercise,  are  the  most  effective  agents  in  the  constitutional  treat- 
meat. 
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disposition  has  been  observed.  Thus,  Typhus  or  Scar- 
let-fever, when  extraordinarily  protracted  or  severe, 
has  been  known  to  induce  Scrofula  in  children  of  the 
most  healthy  parents ;  and  young  persons  quitting  the 
genial  climate  of  India  for  the  damp  and  variable  at- 
mosphere of  Britain,  very  generally  suffer  from  its  ra- 
vages. The  principal  e.vciting  cause  of  Scrofula,  then, 
is  atmospheric  humidity  and  cold :  the  operation  of 
which  will  be  greatly  aggravated  or  assisted  by  want 
of  exercise ;  unwholesome  and  defective  diet ;  and 
every  agent,  moral  or  physical,  whereby  the  energies 
of  the  system  may  be  depressed.  The  pro.vhnate  cause 
of  this  disease  is  unknown. 

Enlargement  oLthe  mesenteric  glands,  preceded 
by,  or  complicated  with,  a  morbid  state  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestines,  and  terminating  in  ab- 
scess or  ulceration;  and  diseases  of  the  bones  and 
joints,  especially  of  the  spine,  hip,  knee,  and  ancle, 
are  the  common  consequences  of  scrofulous  action,  neg- 
lected or  unsubdued .  They  sometimes  form  the  ear- 
liest indications  of  its  presence.  Many  of  the  most 
inveterate  cutaneous  affections  may  be  clearly  traced 
to  a  scrofulous  origin.  The  intimate  connection  which 
exists  between  mesenteric  and  spinal  diseases,  and  tu- 
bercular consumption,  has  been  previously  noticed. 

The  Treament  of  Scrofula  should  have,  for  an  ob- 
ject, the  removal  of  that  debility  of  the  system  which 
predisposes  it  to  the  attack;  and  its  protection  from 
the  continued  influence  of  the  various  exciting  causes. 
Plain  animal  food  with  good  malt-liquor  or  wine,  ac- 
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tive,  exercise  in  a  dry  pure  atmosphere,  the  salt  bath, 
friction,  the  interposition  of  a  flannel-dress  between 
the  surface  of  the  body  and  the  atmosphere, — are  the 
general  remedies  best  fitted  to  answer  these  indica- 
tions. In  the  dispersion  of  scrofulous  swellings  of  the 
glands  or  joints,  the  large  internal  employment  of  pure 
potash;  combined  with  mercurial  frictions,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  late  Mr.  Brandish,  will  be  found  a  val- 
uable auxiliary,  or  the  modification  of  this  practice 
recently  promulgated  by  Mr.  Scott.*  Upon  the  more 
confirmed  and  unyielding  cases,  Oxymuriate  of  mer- 
cury, given  alternately,  or  in  conjunction,  with  Cin- 
chona or  other  tonic,  will  produce  effects  more  strik- 
ingly beneficial  than  the  cautious  mind  would  be 
disposed  to  admit  on  any  evidence  except  that  of  de- 
monstration, f 

Leeching,  the  continued  application  of  evaporating 
lotions  or  poultices,  blistering,  frictions,  or  electricity, 
aided  by  judicious  constitutional  treatment,  will  com- 


*  See  Observations  on  the  Use  of  Caustic  Alkali  in  Scrofula  and  other  Chro- 
nic  Diseases.  By  Joseph  Brandish,  %vo. -,-2.116.  Surgical  Ohservafions  on  ike 
Treatment  of  Chronic  Inf  ammation,  &c.  By  John  Scolt  Esq.  Svo.  London, 
1828. 

t  The  writer  has,  for  some  years,  extensively  employed  the  Oxymuriate  of 
Mercury  in  Scrofula.  The  trial  of  it  was  first  suggested  to  him  by  the  perusal  of 
the  eccentric  but  sagacious  Dr.  Marryat's  Therapeutics.  It  constitutes  the  ac- 
tive ingredient  of  the  "Vegetable  Syrups"  and  other  empirical  remedies  which 
have  acquired  celebrity  in  the  cure  of  Scrofula  and  "Scorbutic  Diseases and  is 
the  basis  of  the  popular  practice  by  which  many  limbs  condemned  to  amputa- 
tion, have  been  preserved,  in  the  midland  counties.  The  application  of  a  tight 
bandage  kept  constaiitly  wet  with  colrl  water,  will  often  greatly  promote  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  medicine,  in  scrofulous  affections  of  the  joints. 

2  W 
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monly  suffice  to  repel  a  scrofulous  tumour,  or  even 
procure  the  absorption  of  its  contents  when  suppura- 
tion has  taken  place.    If,  however,  this  salutary  ob- 
ject be  defeated  by  neglect  or  mismanagement  of  the 
disease  in  its  earlier  stages,  and  gradual  absorption 
of  the  integument  indicate  the  approaching  rupture  of 
the  abscess,  its  contents  should  be  immediately  eva- 
cuated by  an  incision  made  in  the  sound  skin  ;  the 
edges  of  which  will  re-unite  by  the  first  intention .  And 
thus  the  occurrence  of  a  tedious  and  offensive  sore, 
and  the  unseemly  puckering  of  the  integument  re- 
sulting from  its  cicatrization,  will  be  avoided ; — a  con- 
sideration of  no  trifling  moment  where  the  face,  the 
female  neck  or  arm,  constitutes  the  seat  of  the  disease. 
The  exhibition  of  the  pure  Alkalis,  with  the  milder  pre- 
parations of  Mercury  and  the  subsequent  aid  of  slight 
mercurial  frictions,  is  especially  applicable  to  the 
treatment  of  scrofulous  enlargement  of  the  mesentery 
or  the  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intes- 
tines by  which  it  is  commonly  preceded.* 

Cases  frequently  occur,  in  which  the  removal  of  a 
scrofulous  limb  presents  the  only  visible  mean  of  res- 
cue from  suffering  and  death.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  behoves  the  medical  attendant  to  calculate, 
with  all  attainable  precision,  the  chances  of  ultimate 
recovery;  and  determine  whether  those  chances  be 
such  as  will  justify  himself  in  recommending,  and  his 
patient  in  submitting  to,  a  dreadful  operation.  Cau- 

.  •  See  Mr.  Goo.llud's  valuable  Practical  Essay  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Vessch 
and  Glands  of  the  Absorbent  System,  8vo.  Lohdoii,  1814. 
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tious  inquiry  can  alone  afford  grounds  for  the  delivery 
of  a  correct  opinion.  Every  region  of  the  body, — 
particularly  the  chest,  spine,  and  abdomen, — the  in- 
testinal and  urinary  discharges,  should  be  most  rigor- 
ously examined.  If  there  have  been  repeated  or  co- 
pious expectoration  of  blood  or  pus,  or  the  stethoscope 
indicate  any  morbid  alteration  of  the  pulmonary  or- 
gans ; — if  the  spinal  bones  be  extensively  affected  with 
caries; — if  from  the  discovery  of  a  tumour  in  the  ab- 
domen, with  the  presence  of  chyle  in  the  fecal  evacu- 
ations, the  establishment  of  confirmed  mesenteric  af- 
fection may  be  clearly  inferred; — or  an  incurable  dis- 
ease of  the  kidney,  from  an  appreciable  enlargement 
of  the  urinary  organ,  or  the  admixture  of  blood  or  pus 
in  the  fluid  which  it  secretes,— th^i  operation  will  only 
inflict  upon  the  patient  an  unavailing  torture ;  and 
grievously  disappoint  the  hopes  of  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  result. 

The  close  connection  which  subsists  between  the 
Kidneys  and  the  Skin,  is  as  explicable  as  notorious. 
Both  are  destined  to  separate  an  excrementitious  fluid 
from  the  blood.  If  the  cuticular  functions  be  unusu- 
ally excited  by  warm  air  or  exercise,  the  secretion  of 
the  kidneys  will  be  proportionately  diminished  :  and 
the  sudden  or  continued  application  of  cold  to  the  sur-^ 
face  will  be  followed  by  an  inordinate  flow  of  urine. 
Sometimes,  when  the  action  of  the  kidneys  has  been 
completely  suppressed,  an  urinous  odour  is  very  per- 
ceptible in  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  skin.* 

•  Great  aclvmitage  might  probably  be  derived  IVoin  attciUiou  to  lliis  sympiUiiy 
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The  principal  diseases,  which  result  from  this  sym- 
pathy of  the  surface  with  the  kidneys,  the  Cutaneo-Re- 
nal  Sympathy, — are  a  congestive  and  irritable  state  of 
the  latter  organ,  inflammation,  and  its  various  conse- 
quences .  Morbid  affections  of  the  kidney,  originally 
emanating  from  other  causes, — as  Diabetes  and  Cal- 
culous Disorders,* — may,  again,  be  sustained  or  ag- 
gravated by  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the 
surface. 

Injlammation  of  the  kidney.  Nephritis,  seldom  occurs 
as  an  original  affection.  Itis  generally  determined  by 
the  irritating  presence  of  an  urinary  concretion  or  the 
infliction  of  mechanical  injury.  When  unconnected 
with  these  causes,  it  may  commonly  be  traced  to  the 
application  of  external  cold ,  A  kidney  suffering  from 
previous  irritation,  will  be  more  readily  excited  into 
inflammatory  action  than  the  healthy  organ. 

Nephritis  may  be  acute  or  chronic.    The  Former 


in  some  diseases.  Thus,  warm  air,  exercise,  and  friction,  or  other  mean  by  which 
the  arid  and  hide-bound  skin  of  the  diabetic  patient  may  be  restored  to  its  healthy 
functions,  would  surely  moderate  the  determination  to  tlie  morbid  kidneys ;  and 
the  tendency  to  deposition  of  uric  acid  or  calcareous  matter  in  the  bladder  mijht 
be  repressed  by  such  measures  as  would,  on  the  other  hand,  diminish  thecuticular 
discharge,  and  maintain  a  flow  of  urine  sufficiently  copious  to  hold  these  substan- 
ces in  perfect  solution.  In  an  almost  exclusive  attention  to  the  intestinal  canal, 
the  kidney  which  exei  ts  an  important  influence  upon  many  diseases,  and  presents 
valuable  indications  in  their  treatment,  has  been,  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
overlooked  or  well-nigh  fdrgottcn. 

♦  On  these  diseases,  the  valuablewritingsofRoUo,  Watt,  Front,  Marcet,  How- 
ship,  Magendie,  and  Brande  (Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Aris,-\o\. 
VI-VllI)  may  be  consulted  with  advantage.  Not  generally  dependent  on  atmos- 
pheric influence,  they  cannot  be  here,  with  propriety,  discussed. 
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is  characterized  by  violent  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
kidney,  extending  down  the  ureter ;  frequent  mictu- 
rition; vomiting;  numbness  of  the  leg;  and,  in  severe 
cases,  soreness  and  tumidity  of  the  abdomen  from  ex- 
tension of  the  inflammatory  action  to  the  peritoneum. 
It  may  terminate  in  resolution ;  chronic  inflammation ; 
suppuration  with  consequent  demolition  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  kidney;  and  gangrene.  The  Treatment 
consists  in  Blood-letting,  general  and  local.  Opium, 
Sudorilics,  the  hot  Bath,  Fomentations,  Counter-ir- 
ritants,* Aperients,  Abstinence,  and  Rest. — Th^  Lat- 
ter is  commonly  a  very  protracted  and  insidious  affec- 
tion. The  symptoms  which  it  exhibits,  are  obscurely 
marked  or  equivocal,  and  either  neglected,  or  refer- 
red to  some  more  ordinary  source  of  irritation,  parti- 
cularly the  stomach ;  which  most  intimately  sympathi- 
zes with  it.  Consequently,  the  real  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease is  rarely  made  out  until  the  healthy  structure  of 
the  kidney  is  destroyed .  It  may  terminate  in  enlarge- 
ment, ulceration,  or  abscess,  of  the  organ. |  Sometimes 


*  Of  these,  the  mustard-poultice  is  most  elig-ible.  Blisters,  by  their  well-known 
property  of  irritating  the  kidney,  are  excluded  from  employment  in  Nephritic  in- 
flammation. 

t  In  a  robust  middle-aged  gentleman,  who,  after  long  discharging  large  quanti- 
ties of  uric  acid,  was  attacked  with  pain  in  the  loins  on  getting  wet;  never  after- 
wards voided  any  gravel ;  but  sufTered,  many  years,  from  complaints  which,  as 
attended  with  indigestion  and  heartburn,  were  constantly  referred  by  his  physi- 
cians to  the  stomach,— the  two  kidneys  were  found  enormously  enlarged,— e^oh 
weighing  between  five  and  six  pounds  ;  their  peritoneal  covering  thickened  and 
niflamed;  one  pint  of  serum  in  the  abdomen;  stomach  and  other  oi-gans  quite 
sound.— In  a  scrofuloun  boy,  both  kidneys  were  seen  cvfarf/cd,  filled  with  pus, 
and  ulcerated.    New  Medical  and  Phj.siculJournal,  Vol.  IX,  p.  33.— And,  in  the 
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it  is  evidently  connected  with  Scrofula.  The  siiflfer- 
ing  attendant  upon  it,  may  be  most  effectively  palli- 
ated by  Opium;  external  warmth;  the  institution  of 
a  purulent  drain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  diseased  kid- 
ney ;  mild  aperients ;  and  a  nutritious  but  unstimu- 
lating  Diet. 

Rheumatism,  Inflammation  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
of  the  heart,  are  the  morbid  conditions  which  most 
commonly  or  conspicuously  result  from  the  sympathy 
of  the  Muscular  System  with  the  Skin,— the  Cutaneo- 
Muscular  Sympathy. 

The  frequent  origin  of  Rheumatism  from  exposure 
of  the  body  to  damp,  cold,  or  sudden  aerial  vicissi- 
tudes, is  well-known.  It  is  discriminable  from  Neu- 
ralgia, by  the  characters  which  have  heretofore  been 
traced  ;*  from  Paralysis,  and  other  affections  of  ce- 
rebral or  spinal  origin,  by  the  absence  of  those  pecu- 
liar signs  which  indicate  disorder  of  the  brain  and 


body  of  an  intemperate  man  who  had  long  suflFered  from  complicated  liver  and 
nephritic  disease,  the  left  kidney  formed  a  tumour  containing;  "nearly  five  pints 
of  thin,  grey,  and  ofFensive  pw*,  mixed  with  firm  irregular  lumps  of  a  concrete 
substance  resembling  the  cheesy  matter  of  a  scrofulous  abscess."  Medical  Re- 
pository,  Vol.  Xll,  p.  204.  In  all  these  cases  observed  and  examined  by  the 
writer,  the  enlarged  kidney  might  be  clearly  traced  during  life,  by  tlie  projection 
which  it  formed  anteriorly  in  the  abdomen,  between  the  lower  rib  and  the  margin 
of  the  ilium.  The  unfortunate  boy,  who  forms  the  subject  of  the  second  case,- 
hadthe  tumour  of  the  kidneys,  and  the  bloody  and  purulent  condition  of  the 
urine  connected  with  it,  attracted  timely  uotice.-might  have  been  spare-d  the 
Bufferings  of  amputation  to  which  he  was  Subjected  for  the  removal  of  a  diseased 
knee-joint. 

*  See  page  246  of  the  present  work. 


I 
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nervous  system  : — and  from  Gout*  by  a  review  of 
the  habits  and  occupations  of  the  patient;  the  less  ex- 
cruciating* severity  of  the  pain;  and  by  the  non-ap- 
pearance of  that  derangement  of  the  stomach  which 
almost  invariably  signalizes  an  attack  of  the  latter  dis- 
ease.   Rheumatism  may  be  acute  or  chronic. 

Acute  Rheumatism  is  a  most  painful  and  lingering 
complaint.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  Chronic, 
in  which  it  frequently  terminates,  by  the  presence  of 
fever;  and  is  farther  c/2^j;r«c^m;:;e^/ by  profuse  pers- 
pirations, and  such  a  state  of  the  intestinal  and  urin- 
ary evacuations  as  incontestably  indicates  disorder  of 
the  functions  of  the  liver.  It  frequently  is  complicated, 
or  rather  alternates  with,  acute  affections  of  the  or- 
gans contained  in  the  chest  or  abdomen.  The  fol- 
lowing plan  of  Treatment  has,  for  eighteen  years,  been 
pursued  by  the  writer,  with  signal  and  almost  unva- 
ried success.  One  moderate  blood-letting  from  the 
arm,  regulated  in  amount  by  the  age  and  habit  of  the 
patient  and  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  brisk  purgative  of  Calomel  and  Antimony ; 
xa  four  or  five-grain  dose  of  blue  Pill  every  six  hours, 
with  an  effervescing  draught  in  the  intervals,  and  a 


*  As  Gout,  although  sometimes  excited  into  activity  by  atmospheric  causes,  is. 
more  pi  opei  ly  a  disease  of  intestinal  origin,  no  distinct  notice  of  it  here  can  be 
admissible.  For  ample  information  on  (iiis  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr. 
Scudamore's  celebrated  TreaUse  ;—\he  elaborate  Article,  Goiitic,  in  the  Dtc- 
tionairc  des  Sciences  lUedicales,  T.  XIX;— or  an  excellent  condensation  of  the 
latter,  with  many  origpinal  remarks,  in  Dr.  Johnson's  Injiuence  of  the  Atmosphere. 
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mild  saline  aperient*  every  morning  :  confinement  in 
a  dry,  warm,  but  well-ventilated  room ;  abstinence ; 
and  frequent  fomentation  of  the  inflamed  joints  with 
hot  decoction  of  poppy-heads  or  chamomile.  The 
mercurial  is  continued  until  the  secretions  from  the 
bowels  and  kidneys  have  resumed  a  natural  appear- 
ance, and  the  gums  generally  exhibit  a  slight  targes- 
cence.    The  repetition  of  the  saline  aperient  twice 
or  thrice  a  day  is  then  substituted  for  it ;  active  fric- 
tion of  the  joints,  for  the  fomentations.    And  the  re- 
covery of  lost  power  is  left  to  the  native  energies  of 
the  system,  or  merely  assisted  by  the  prescription  of 
a  plain  nutritious  diet. 

From  numerous  and  varied  experiments  in  the  treat- 
ment of  Acute  Rheumatism,  the  writer  considers  him- 
self justified  in  the  deduction  of  the  following  inferen- 
ces : — The  preliminary  blood-letting  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  plan  which  has  just  been  traced;  but 
ineffective  if  not  promptly  followed  up  by  the  mercu- 
rial course.    Profuse  or  re-iterated  loss  of  blood,  like 
the  continued  use  of  drastic  purgatives,  while  it  ex- 
hausts the  strength,  aggravates  the  discomforts  of  the 
patient  and  renders  tardy  or  imperfect  the  process  of 
recovery. — The  mercurial  plan,  unless  preceded  by 
the  blood-letting,  loses  much  of  its  efficacy.  Combi- 


.  The  best  aperient,  in  these  cases,  is  a  Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Magnesia  (Ep- 
soxn  Salts)  either  in  Infusion  of  Roses  •,  or,  with  the  addition  of  a  fe."  grams  of 
carbonate  of  Magnesia,  in  Mint-water. 
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nation  of  Opium,  Antimony,  or  Ipecacuanha  with  the 
bkie  pill  impairs  or  utterly  defeats  its  salutary  opera- 
tion. Its  employment  in  large  doses  is  injurious. 
Neither  Calomel  nor  other  preparation  of  Mercury  can, 
with  equal  advantage,  be  substituted  for  it.  In  order 
to  secure  a  favourable  result,  the  exhibition  of  the  re- 
medy must  be  steadily  continued  until  decisive  evi- 
dence of  its  action  upon  the  system  has  been  obtain- 
ed.— The  attempt  to  expedite  recovery  after  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  mercurial,  by  Cinchona  and  other 
tonics  generally  induces  a  recurrence  of  pain  with  fe- 
brile irritation ;  deranges  the  intestinal  functions ;  and 
impedes  the  work  of  reparation. — And,  finally,  the 
treatment  of  thediseaseby  repeated  blood-letting,  pur- 
gatives, and  other  debilitating  means ;  by  powerful 
sudorifics  ;  and  by  tonics,  is  far  less  productive  of  im- 
mediate relief, — less  speedily  and  permanently  effec- 
tive,— than  the  mild  and  simple  plan  which  has  just 
been  described.  No  instance  is  yet  known  to  the  wri- 
ter; in  which  acute  Rheumatism,  fairly  submitted  to 
this  treatment,  has  terminated  in  the  assumption  of 
the  chronic  form. 

Restoration  of  the  natural  functions  of  the  skin  is 
the  object  principally  indicated  in  Chronic  Rheuma- 
tism. Powerful  stimulants,  internal  and  external, 
and  violent  muscular  exertion,*  are  the  popular  re- 


»  See  "  An  Account  of  a  New  Mode  of  Treatment  in  Chronic  Rheumatism,  by 
Dr.  Marcet.  Mcdico-Ckirurgical  Transactions,  Vol.  HI.  This  plan  consists  in 
exciting:  a  profuse  perspiration  by  exerciee  under  a  load  of  fleecy  hosiery  and 

2x 
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medies  most  commonly  employed  with  this  view. 
The  more  ordinary  and  successful  agents  in  regular 
practice,  are  the  various  topical  and  general  excitants, 
as  blistering,  frictions  and  other  manual  processes,* 
electricity;  Guaiacum,  Ammonia,  and  Colchicumf 
internally;  and  Tonics,  as  the  Shower-bath,  Iron,  and 
Cinchona.    Where  the  case  is  particularly  obstinate, 
and  connected  with  a  morbid  state  of  the  intestinal 
canal  and  liver.  Calomel  and  Opium,  Cupping,  and 
the  warm  Bath,  may  be  employed,  previously  to  the 
exhibition  of  tonics,  with  excellent  effect.  Instances, 
again,  are  not  uncommon,  wherein  the  rheumatic  af- 
fection appears  evidently  complicated  with  thicken- 
ing and  tenderness  of  the  bones  and  ligaments  of  the 
spine.  Whether,  in  these  cases,  the  spinal  alteration 


flamiel ;  and  iu  the  case  there  narrated,  was  perfectly  successful.  On  the  same 
principle,  the  envelopment  of  a  rheumatic  patient  in  blankets  wrung  out  of  hot 
water,  while  the  skin  is  excited  to  action  by  repeated  draughts  of  warm  diluted 
spirit  or  a  large  dose  of  Dover's  powder,  has  been  sometimes  most  beneficially 
employed. 

#  Acupuncturatlon,  the  Chinese  process,  described  and  recommended  by  Mr. 
Churchill,  in  his  Treatise,  12mo.  London,  has  been  productive  of  no  permanent 
relief,  in  the  writer's  practice. 

t  The  wine  of  the  Seeds  of  Colchicum,  as  prescribed  by  Dr.  Williams,  in  his 
interesting  communication  f  Medical  Repository  Vol.  XIV.)  will  be  found  one  of 
the  most  active  and  unerring  preparations  of  this  powerful  plant.  The  adminis- 
tration of  it,  however,  should  be  commenced  in  much  smaller  doses  than  Dr. 
Williams  recommends.  One  drachm,  given  to  a  patient  of  the  wri<er,  induced 
the  most  exhausting  diarrhoea  with  tenesmus.  Even  adult  subjects,  he  finds,  will 
not  at  first  bear  mure  than  one  third  of  that  dose.  Mr.  Alsop,  a  highly  mtelh- 
gent  and  experienced  practitioner  of  Uttoxcter,  prefers  to  all  preparations  of 
Colchicum,  a  very  strong  tincture  of  the/m7<  roof  in  white  wRie. 
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Constitute  an  essential  part  of  the  disease  from  its  com- 
mencement;* or  whether  it  be  merely  the  result  of  ir- 
ritation propagated  from  the  muscular  system  to  their 
origin  by  the  spinal  nerves,  the  writer  presumes  not 
to  decide.  Certain  it  is  that,  in  old  and  severe  cases 
of  chronic  rheumatism,  an  enlargement  will  frequent- 
ly be  found  to  exist  about  the  junction  of  the  cervical 
and  dorsal  portions  of  the  vertebral  column ; — that  the 
disease  can  only,  under  these  circumstances,  be  effec- 
tually or  permanently  remedied  by  measures  directed 
to  the  cure  of  the  spinal  complication; — and  that  when 
unobserved  and  neglected,  the  affection  of  the  spinal 
bones  may  terminate  iij  caries,  incurable  paralysis, 
and  death. f 

Lumbago  consists  in  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the 


*  The  writer  is  rather  inclined  to  adopt  this  opinion,  by  re-iterated  experience 
of  the  excellent  eftects  of  irritating  applications  to  the  spine,  especially  when 
seconded  by  the  employment  of  -Colchicum-wme  and  Ammonia,  even  in  recent 
cases  of  chronic  rheumatism.  Spinal  initants,  it  may  be  here  observed,  furnish 
an  admirable  auxiliary  in  removing  constipation  of  the  bowels  connected  either 
with  this  or  other  chronic  aflfection.  The  mode,  in  which  they  operate  through 
the  medium  of  the  spinal  marrow,  upon  the  torpid  intestine,  is  not  very  obvious. 
The  fact,  however,  is  as  certain  as  it  is  valuable. 

t  A  middle-aged  sickly-looking  man,  who  had  long  Ijeen  under  medical  treat- 
ment without  relief,  for  chronic  rheumatism,  consulted  the  writer.  His  atten- 
tion was  strongly  excited,  at  the  first  glance,  by  the  attitude  and  peculiar  phy- 
siognomical expression  of  the  patient.  The  slightest  attempt  to  bend  or  rtitale 
the  head  upon  the  spine,  was  productive  of  excruciating  agony.  The  limbs  exhi- 
bited all  the  signs  of  commencing  paralysis:  the  speech  was  indistinct  :  the  vi- 
gour of  the  mind  evidently  impaired.  On  examination,  the  whole  of  tlie  cervical 
*pine  was  found  completely  diseased ;  and  intolerant  of  pressure.  Caustic-issues 
and  Ammoni.i  were  prescribed  without  avail.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  man's 
head  suddenly  fell  forward  on  his  breast ;  and  he  died  without  a  struggle. 
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muscles  of  the  loins.    It  is  determined  by  the  same 
causes  as  Rheumatism  in  other  regions :  and  may  be 
distinguished  from  afFections  of  the  kidney,  by  the  pain 
and  difficulty  experienced  in  moving  the  trunk  upon 
the  lower  limbs.    It  may  assume  an  acute  or  chronic 
character,    The  Former  is  signalized  by  excruciating 
pain,  sense  of  deep-seated  heat  in  the  loins,  and  all 
the  phenomena  of  the  inflammatory  state :  and  will  re- 
quire much  more  active  Treatment,  especially  by,blood- 
letting,  than  is  commonly  indicated  in  rheumatic  fe- 
ver.*   The  Latter  may  generally  be  soon  removed  by 
cupping,  blistering,  or  antimonial  frictions,  and  the  in- 
ternal use  of  Calomel  and  Opium,  followed  by  Am- 
monia, Tonics,  and  the  Cold  Bath.    Daily  ablution 
of  the  body  with  cold  water,  friction,  regular  exer- 
cise, and  simple  diet,  are  the  best  preventives  against 
the  recurrence  of  rheumatic  afFections.  To  these  may 
be  advantageously  added  a  light  but  warm  apparel ; 
such  as  will  require  but  very  little  variation  in  the  sum- 
mer months. 

Inflammation  of  that  important  muscle,  the  Dia- 
phragm, Diaphragmitis,-\  seldom  occurs  as  an  original 


*  See  a  valuable  case  detailed  by  Dr.  James  Kennedy.  Mcdico-Chrrurg.cal 
Journal,  Vol.  IV,  p.  104.  To  this  aflFection,  as  principally  imphcatmg  the  great 
Psoas  muscle,  it  has  been  proposed  to  affix  the  term,  Psoitis. 

t  Called  also,  with  obvious  inaccuracy,  from  being  occasionaUy  attended  w^^^^ 
Delirium  Paraphrcnitis.  See  Parr's  London  Mcdiml  D,d>onar,,y  ol.  II ,  Pmel  s 
NosoZpMe  T  II, -and  the  Article.  Diapl,raor>nfc,  in  the  DicUonarre  dcs  Sc 
M^Tcales  Vol  IX    Suppuration  is  probably  a  frequent  consequence  of  m- 

r=::::::ST:^a h^r.  cou^h,  p.ting  respi^t.,,  in. 

tcniie  thirst,  and  emaciation. 
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disease.  It  is  generally  consequent  on  inflammatory 
action  attacking  the  pleura  or  pericardium  above,  or 
the  peritoneum  below,  and  afterwards  implicating  the 
adjacent  muscle.  Such  was  the  nature  of  the  only 
two  cases  yet  observed  by  the  writer.  They  were 
both  rapidly  fatal.*  The  existence  of  original  Dia- 
phragmitis  may,  however,  be  inferred,  if  signs  of  vio- 
lent internal  inflammation,  with  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  diaphragm,  hickup,  and  deep  distress  of  counte- 
nance, directly  follow  the  application  of  cold,  or  the 
sudden  recession  of  rheumatic  inflammation  from  the 
joints.  It  is  said  to  terminate  in  adhesion,  abscess, 
or  gangrene.  Profuse  blood-letting  and  blistering 
are  the  only  remedies  entitled  to  confidence  in  its 
Treatment.  But  with  whatever  activity  employed, 
they  will  rarely  avail. 

The  muscular  structure  of  the  Heart  may  become, 
in  like  manner,  the  seat  of  active  inflammation.  This 
affection  is  termed  Carditis.  It  is  rarely,  however, 
observed  in  an  original  or  simple  form.  In  general, 
it  is  either  consecutive  on  Pericarditis,  or  comjjlicated 
with  that,  or  with  inflammation  of  some  other  or- 
gan. Its  prominent  characteristics  are  pain  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  heart,  accompanied  with  palpitations, 
faintness,  and  a  hurried  and  irregular  pulse.  It  is 
described  as  sometimes  existing  in  a  latent  shape, 
and  consequently  exhibiting  no  appreciable  external 


♦  Sie  Note  f)  Pag€  301  of  this  Work. 
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signs.  It  may  terminate  in  chronic  disease,  ulceration, 
abscess,  or  gangrene.  Copious  blood-letting,  blister- 
ing, abstinence,  and  rest  constitute  the  outline  of  its 
Treatment.  Digitalis,  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  se- 
datives, may  probably  be  added  with  advantage. 

Inflammation  of  the  heart,  obviously  of  rheumatic 
character,  frequently  occurs  during  the  invasion  of 
acute  Rheumatism ;  and  is  a  most  dangerous  affection. 
It  may  be  distinguished  from  ordinary  Carditis  by  its 
development  on  the  sudden  recession  of  rheumatic  in- 
flammation from  the  joints.  It  has  sometimes  fol- 
lowed the  exposure  of  the  patient  to  a  current  of  cold 
air,  or  the  application  of  refrigerating  lotions  to  the 
inflamed  parts.*  In  subjects  destroyed  by  it,  the 
heart,  upon  dissection,  is  found  in  a  peculiarly  soft 
and  lacerable  state.  There  is  sometimes  exudation 
of  lymph  upon  the  surface  of  the  organ,  with  thick- 
ening of  the  pericardium,  and  an  eff'usion  of  turbid 
serum  into  its  cavity. 

When,  therefore,  during  an  acute  rheumatic  seizure, 
the  inflammatory  action  abruptly  quits  the  joints  ; 


«  The  api.V.cation  of  cold  to  the  inflamed  joints  is  a  practice  alike  dangerous 
and  comfortless  in  Rheumatism.  Some  yeai-s  since,  a  patient  was  made  exceed- 
ingly ill  by  it;  and  declared  to  the  writer  that  it  had  aggravated  his  suftermgs. 
On  the  substitution  of  hot  fomentations,  he  expressed  great  comfort,  and  almost 
instant  relief  from  the  pain  of  the  stomach,  sickness,  and  shivering  which  the  em- 
ployment of  cold  had  induced.  T.-ansfer  of  rheumatic  inflammation  may  take 
p,a  e  to  the  stomach,  lungs,  or  brain,  as  well  as  to  the  heart  .ns.anccs  of  a  these 
varieties  of  "  rheumatic  Metastasis"  are  cited  u.  Dr.  Johnson's  ^V  ork.  Tn.  a.d 
B   Scudamorc'3  Jan^uc  arc -the  bc.t  i:nglish  publications  e.taut,  upon  Rheu- 


juatism. 
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and  palpitations  of  the  heart,  with  the  other  symptoms 
just  enumerated,  quickly  follow,  little  doubt  can  ex- 
ist as  to  the  nature  of  the  change  which  has  taken 
place.  One  of  the  most  important  organs  of  the  sys- 
tem has  been  attacked  with  inflammation  :  and  the 
patient's  life  is  dependent  on  the  energy  and  decision 
of  the  practitioner.  Blood  should  instantly  be  drawn 
in  a  large  quantity  from  the  arm  ;  warm  flannels  or 
sinapisms  be  applied  to  the  extremities ;  and  no  mea- . 
sures  be  neglected  which  may  contribute  to  lessen 
the  impetus  of  the  blood  through  the  cavities  of  the 
heart,  or  recall  the  inflammatory  action  to  the  distant 
and  less  delicate  organs  which  it  had  previously  oc- 
cupied.* 

It  frequently  happens  that,  by  vigilance  and  active 
treatment,  the  inflammation,  in  these  cases,  is  con- 
siderably reduced  ;  and  the  patient  thus  rescued  from 
immediate  danger.  Yet,  either  from  want  of  due  per- 
severance in  the  curative  plan,  or  some  unfortunate 
peculiarity  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  a  state  of  chronic 
disease  becomes  established  in  the  heart :  and  thus  a 
process  of  morbid  alteration  is  setup,  which  ultimate- 


•  Rheumatic  alTections  of  the  heart  were  first  distinctly  noticed  by  Sir  David 
Diindas,  in  a  valuable  comiminicatioii  which  appears  in  the  first  Vol.  of  the  ^Tcdi- 
co-Ckirurgical  Transactions.  Several  histories  of  this  kinil  have  subsequently 
been  published  ;  of  which  a  copious  review  is  given  in  Dr.  Johnson's  work  before 
quoted.  The  case  related  by  IMr.  Russel,  of  Biriniaglwni,  in  the  10th  Vol  of  the 
Edinburgh  Journal,  and  the  Memoir  of  Dr.  Matthey,  to  which  allusion  will  be 
made  in  the  succeeding  note,  are  particularly  interesting.  See  also  a  collection  of 
cases  by  Dr.  Wells,  in  the  .3rd  Volume  of  Transaciions  of  a  Society  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Medical  and  Cliiriirriicul  Kimvlvdr/c. 
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ly  destroys  life.  Chronic  inflammation,  of  rheuma- 
tic character,  constitutes  in  fact,  when  neglected  or 
unsubdued,  one  of  the  most  common  sources  of  or- 
ganic lesion  of  the  heart.* 

Progressive  dilatation  of  the  cavities  of  the  organ, 
with  a  diminution  rather  than  increase  of  the  thick- 
ness of  its  muscular  walls,  and  the  peculiar  softness 
and  flaccidity  of  structure  heretofore  described,  is  the 
ordinary  form  of  deviation  from  the  healthy  state 
which  the  heart,  under  these  circumstances,  exhibits. 
A  gorged  condition  of  it,  with  fluttering  and  irregular 
action,  aggravated  by  exercise  or  mental  emotion,  is 
the  natural  result.    The  veins  of  the  lungs,  the  liver, 
and  the  heart  itself,  no  longer  able  to  return  their  con- 
tained blood  with  the  wonted  ease  and  regularity,  be- 
come distended;  and  thus,  congestion  ot  the  lungs 
and  bronchial  membrane  with  disordered  breathing, 
cough,  and  bloody  expectoration,— of  the  liver  and 
alvine  canal  with  derangement  of  the  biliary  and  m- 
testinal  functions,— and  of  the  substance  of  the  heart 
with  an  aggravation  of  its  previous  irregularity,— en- 
sues; and  induces  hydrothorax,  or  ascites  with  gene- 
ral dropsy,  and  efl'usion  into  the  pericardium.  Sud- 
den extinction  of  life  by  swooning  or  suff'ocation  or- 
dinarily closes  the  hopeless  conflict. 

Such  is  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  majority  of 


•  See  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Matthey,  of  Geneva,  cited  by  Dr.  Johnson,  from  the 
translation  of  the  Swiss  Physician's  Memoir  iu  the  10th  Vol.  of  the  New  Medical 
and  Physical  Journal. 
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cases  of  diseased  heart  which  terminate  in  Dropsy. 
The  same  series  of  morbid  actions  may,  however,  re- 
sult from  a  chronic  affection  of  the  bronchial  mem- 
brane inducing  pulmonary  congestion,  and  dilatation 
of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  as  a  consequence  of  that 
state.  Yet  Dr.  Hastings  evidently  errs  in  the  indis- 
criminate reference  of  all  instances  of  diseased  heart 
complicated  with  dropsy,  to  a  bronchial  source.  Con- 
gestion of  the  bronchial  membrane  certainly  exists  in 
dilatation  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  from  rheumatis- 
mal  irritation  or  other  cause,  as  a  natural  result  of  the 
gorged  state  of  the  pulmonary  vessels ;  is  farther  kept 
up  or  excited  by  exposure  to  atmospheric  vicissitudes; 
and  re-acts  upon  the  affection  of  the  heart.  Many 
cases  have  been  observed  by  the  writer  wherein  all 
the  phenomena  of  lesion  of  the  latter  organ  clearly 
preceded  the  development  of  the  bronchial  irritation. 
The  Treatment  of  the  disease,  whether  originally  em- 
anating from  the  bronchia  or  the  heart,  is,  however,  es- 
sentially the  same :  and  on  the  admirable  plan  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Hastings,  eulogium  or  attempt  at  im- 
provement, would  be  alike  superfluous.*  By  a  judi- 
cious combination  of  active  diuretics,f  the  dropsical 


*  See  Chapter  V.  of  Dr.  Hastings,  Treatise.  It  cannot  be  too  attentively  read 
by  all  those  wiio  are  anxious  to  acquire  clear  anil  correct  notions  on  the  patholog'y 
and  treatment  of  dropsy. 

t  The  admixture  of  various  diuretics  is  most  erroneously  reprobated  by  Dr. 
Blackall.  The  writer  has  invariably  derived  beneficial  eflects  from  a  conibina- 
tion  of  all  the  more  active  diuretic  aoponts,  in  the  treatment  of  dropsy.  In  this 
opinion,  he  is  supported  by  the  powerful  evidence  of  Dr.  Hastings  and  Dr.  Ferriar. 

2  Y 
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swelling  may  be  for  a  while  dissipated ;  but,  if  the 
structure  of  the  heart  itself  be  primarilyor  consecutive- 
ly injured,  the  effusion  will  sooner  or  later  inevitably 
recur,  and  destroy  the  patient;  unless  he,  meanwhile^ 
be  cut  off  by  pulmonary  hemorrhage  or  ulceration. 

In  forming  an  opinion  on  the  probable  result  of  any 
case  of  general  dropsy,  it  becomes  highly  necessary 
to  determine  whether  or  not  it  originates  in,  or  is  com- 
plicated with,  a  morbid  affection  of  the  heart:  and 
by  minute  investigation  of  the  history  and  external 
characters  of  the  disease,  this  important  fact  may^  in 
general,  be  with  great  precision  determined.    If  the 
dropsical  symptoms  have  been  preceded  by  violent 
palpitations  or  irregular  action  of  the  heart; — if  the 
pulsation  of  the  organ  be  extraordinarily  diffused  so 
as  to  be  distinctly  perceptible  in  the  epigastrium  and 
in  the  summit  of  the  chest; — if  the  whole  region  of  the 
heartrender,  on  percussion^*  asound  unusually  dull; — 


(See  his  Medical  Histories  and  Refleciions,  Vol.  TV.  p.  4>.)  The  reasoning-,  by 
which  the  latter  seeks  to  explain  the  fact  is,  however,  very  fanciful.  In  all  cases 
of  dropsy  of  the  chest,  and  of  the  abdomen  when  complicated  with  affections  of 
jhe  heart,,  the  Foxg-love,  in  powder  or  inf  usion,  will  be  found  a  valuable  remedy  ; 
but  ag-ainst  Ascites  orig-inating-  from  liver-disease,  it  will  avail  little.  Mercurial 
frictions,  drastic  purgatives,  and  copious  administration  of  broom  and  dandelion- 
infusion,  should  consequently,  in  the  latter  complication,  be  preferred  to  the 
Digitalis. 

*  The  processes  of  Thoracic  Percussion  and  Abdominal  Pressure,  here  men- 
tioned, may  be  employed  with  great  certainty  in  decidiiig:  upon  the  existence  of 
organic  lesion  of  the  heart.  See  the  «  Memoir"  by  Roux,  in  the  3rd  Vol.  of  the 
CEuvrcs  Chirurqicales,  of  Desault ;  or  an  abstract  of  it  in  the  10th  Vol.  of  the 
New  Medical  and  Physical  Journal.  The  Stethoscope  will  aflbrd  very  impor- 
tant assistance  in  the  formation  of  a  correct  diagnosis  of  these  cases. 
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if  powerful  pressure  upon  the  stomach  upwards  in  the 
direction  of  the  diaphragm,  induce  a  feeling  of  dis- 
tress and  suffocation; — if,  on  the  application  of  the- 
stethoscope,  the  well-known  "bellows-sound,"  or  a 
confused  tumultous  throbbing  be  heard;— if  repeated 
hemorrhage  have  occurred  from  the  lungs ; — and,  more 
than  all,  if  regurgitation  of  blood  in  the  interueil  and 
external  jugular  veins,*  be  constantly  observed,  the 
existence  of  organic  lesion  of  the  heart  can  no  longer 
be  doubted.  And,  however  successful  be  the  efforts 
of  medicine  in  removing  its  consequences,  the  cause 
still  existing,  those  consequences  will  most  assuredly 
recur ;  and  the  patient,  as  before  stated,  die  in  a  man- 
ner commonly  sudden;  and  mysterious  to  those  who 
have  not  clearly  understood  the  nature  of  the  morbid 
process,  and  foreseen  its  inevitable  result.  In  nu- 
inerous  instances  of  diagnosis  cautiously  founded  on 


*  The  phenomenon  of  undulation  or  rather  of  "  alternate  turgescence  and  col- 
lapse" of  the  external  jugulm- vein,  was  first  pointed  oitt,  in  1819,  by  the  present 
writer.  See  Medical  Repository,  Vol.  XII,  p.  229.  It  is  a  diagnostic  mark  of 
great  value  but  most  unfavourable  imporl,  in  cases  of  dropsy;  as  invariably  in- 
dicating the  existence  of  dilatation,  or  other  permanent  obstriiction  to  the  venous 
circulation,  in  the  pulmonary  cavities  of  thehearl.  In  every  instance  where  it 
has  yet  been  observed  by  the  writer,  the  diopsical  effusion,  however  successfully 
treated  at  first,  has  ultimately  re-appeared.  He,  last  September,  exaniined  the 
body  of  a  dropsical  female,  in  whom  this  external  jug-ular  midulation  had  longex- 
isted.  T\\ehea.vt,  particularly  its  right  cavities,  was  enormously  enlarged;  the 
mitral  and  aortic  valves  cartilaginous  ;  the  aorta  dilated  at  Us  origin,  and  con- 
tracted beyond  its  curve:  a  large  quantity  of  serum  in  the  elicit  and  abdomen; 
the  liver  greatly  congested.  Exti  avasation  of  blood  in  the  brain  is  a  frequent  con- 
«equence  of  hypertrophy  of  ti  e  heart.  On  this  subject,  see  a  most  hnniaons  Mcr 
inoir,  by  Bricheteau  ;  translated  from  the  Journal  Complcmcntaire  du  Diction.- 
Mire  dcs  Sciences  Medicates,  in  the  Medical  Repository,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  437, 
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the  preceding  data,  the  writer  does  not  recollect  the 
commission  of  an  error. 

In  many  subjects  who  have  passed  the  meridian  of 
life,  and  particularly  in  those  of  anxious  or  ardent 
mind,  and  gouty  or  rheumatic  habit,  the  action  of  the 
heart  is  instantaneously  suspended  on  the  occurrence 
of  any  powerful  effort  or  emotion  whereby  the  circu- 
lation of  blood  through  the  cavities  of  the  organ  has 
been  accelerated.  An  overwhelming  apprehension 
of  death  is,  at  the  same  moment,  experienced :  and 
life  is  sometimes  extinguished  in  the  paroxysm. 
When  the  mind  and  body  are  perfectly  quiescent  or 
only  moderately  excited,  nothing  is  felt  except  ob- 
scure pain  about  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle 
of  the  left  arm,  occasionally  striking  across  the  breast ; 
and  flatulence  of  the  stomach.  The  pulse  is  regular ; 
the  bowels  generally  torpid :  and  there  is  sometimes 
slight  swelling  of  the  ancles  at  night;  probably  aris- 
ing, at  least  in  part,  from  disuse  of  the  wonted  exer- 
cise. 

To  this  affection,  pathologists  have  given  the  ex- 
pressive butunprecise  designation.  Angina  Pectoris:* 


*  The  Syncope  Anginosa  or  Angens,  of  some  British  writers ;  the  Stcmalgia, 
and  Stenocardic,  of  the  French  ;  the  Stenocardia,  of  the  Italians ;  and  the  Srusi- 
brdune,  of  the  Germans.  It  was  firstnoticed  in  England  by  Dr.  Heberden  in  1768 ; 
and  has  since  been  ably  discussed  by  Dr.  Parry,  in  his  Inquiry,  London,  1799  ^ 
Dr  Jenner;  and  Mr.  Allan  Burns.-Thc  most  complete  Monograph  on  the  Sub- 
ject is  by  Jurine,  of  Gencv?,  Me^noire  sur  F  Anginc  de  Poitrine,  8vo.  Pans,  1815. 
He  regards  it  as  «  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  nerves  of  the  lungs  and  all  the 
lesions  to  which  the  disease  has  hitherto  been  ascribcd,as  accidental  complicat.o.« 
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and,  like  many  other  equally  sonorous  but  more  un- 
meaning names,  it  has  been  seized  upon  by  the  drones 
of  the  medical  profession,  as  a  most  convenient  title 
wherewith  to  invest  any  or  every  obscure  affection  of 
the  heart,  or  ought  resembling  one,  which  they  may 
chance  to  meet  with.  Even  among  scientific  men, 
the  term  is  frequently  applied  without  the  requisite 
precision :  and  confusion  has  been  the  result. 

Upon  the  dissection  of  persons  who  have  died  in  a 
paroxysm  of  this  formidable  complaint,  the  coronary 
arteries, — two  vessels  which  supply  the  heart  itself 
with  blood, — have  usually  been  found  ossified ;  some- 
times perfectly  converted  into  bony  cylinders :  and 
hence,  it  has  been  more  speciously  than  logically  in- 
ferred that  the  symptoms  which  characterize  Angina 
Pectoris,  are  essentially  connected  with  ossification 
of  the  coronary  arteries  of  the  heart.  Mr.  Allan  Burns' 
explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  diminution  of  the 
calibre  of  these  vessels  may  induce  the  peculiar  phe- 
nomena of  Angina,  is  exceedingly  plausible,  and  pro- 
bably correct,* 

By  other  writers,  of  equal  authority  and  experi- 


or  consequences  of  this  "  morbific  disposition."  His  treatment  consists  of  tonics, 
antispasmodics,  and  the  inhalation  of  oxygen  gas.  The  facts  which  Jurine's 
Work  contains,  are,  nevertheless,  numerous  and  valuable. 

*  The  heart  with  its  coronary  vessels  cartilagfinous  or  ossified,  is  nearly  in  the 
condition  of  a  limb  g-irt  with  a  moderately  tig-ht  Iig:<iture:  it  can  discharg'e  i(s 
functions  only  so  Ions'  as  its  action  is  moderate  and  equal.— When,  therefore,  the 
coronary  arteries  are  ossified,  every  ag-ent  capable  of  incrpasiiijr  (he  action  of  the 
heart,  such  as  exercise,  passion,  and  ardent  spirits,  must  be  4  source  of  danger. 
Observations,  p.  138—139. 
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ence,  it  is  contended  that  Angina  Pectoris  is  an  affec- 
tion not  exclusively  and  invariably  dependent  on  os- 
sification of  the  coronary  arteries,  but  common  to 
other  varieties  of  lesion,  of  the  heart,  and  even  to  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs  and  abdominal  viscera.  These  ap- 
parent incongruities,  it  may  not  be  impossible  to  ex- 
plain and  reconcile. 

The  phenomena  which  constitute  Angina  Pectoris 
in  its  simple  form,  are  generally  connected  with  ossi- 
fication of  the  coronary  arteries.  But  they  may  also 
arise  from  large  accumulation  of  fat  around  the  heart, 
or  from  incipient  dilatation,  or  hypertrophy,  of  the  or- 
gan with  narrowing  of  the  aperture  of  communication 
between  its  cavities.*  In  all  these  cases,  circulation 
will  go  on  quietly  when  the  heart  is  not  unduly  ex- 
cited by  passion  or  exercise  ;  and  little  inconveni- 


*  A  very  corpulent  gentleman,  of  gouty  habit,  past  the  middle  age,  has  lately 
consulted  the  writer.  His  expression  invariably  is  "  I  should  be  quite  well  if  I 
could  always  sit  perfectly  still."  On  moving  about  a  little  more  quickly  then  us- 
ual, he  is  instantly  seized  with  pain  iu  the  region  of  the  heart,  shortness  of  respi- 
ration, and  faintuess ;  and  compelled  to  suspend  his  progress.  He  has  been  re- 
lieved by  spare  diet,  the  internal  use  of  Iodine  and  Cantharides,  and  the  external 
application  of  antimonial  ointment :  a  plan  which  has  somewliat  reduced  his  exces- 
sive load  of  fat.— An  elderly  gentleman,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  Angina  Pectoris 
exquisitely  marked,  was  some  time  since  examined  by  the  writer.  The  chest,  m 
the  region  of  the  heart,  soiindcdvery  obscurely  ;  the  pulsation  of  the  organ  was 
lar  moic  widely  extended  than  in  the  natural  state;  the  bellmes-sound  most  dis- 
tinctly audible  through  the  stethoscope :  the  ancles  slightly  swollen.  The  coun- 
tenance was  anxious.  The  bowels  were  torpid.  The  patient  suffered  much  from 
flatulence.  He  has  been  signally  relieved  by  a  plain  diet ;  the  interdiction  of  pedes, 
trian  exercise ;  ammonia ;  and  a  mild  aperient.  That  the  "Angina,"  in  both  thee 
canes,  is  clearJy  explicable  without  reference  to  ossification  of  the  coronary  arte- 
vies,  it  will  scarcely  be  ic(iuisile  to  insist. 
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ence  will  consequently  be  felt  while  the  mind  and 
body  are  at  rest.  This  then  is  simple  Angina.  It 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  regularity  of  the  pulse 
and  respiration,  in  a  state  of  repose.  It  may  termi- 
nate fatally  under  the  influence  of  mental  or  bodily 
agitation  ;  but  more  frequently  proceeds  to  the  as- 
sumption of  a  complicated  form. 

Complicated  Angina  is  distinguishable  from  the  pre- 
ceding by  the  constant  irregularity  of  pulse,  or  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  with  cough,  and  decided  indications 
of  a  dropsical  tendency.  There  is  always  connected 
with  it,  congestion  of  the  lungs;  frequently,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver.  If  ossification  of  the  coronary  ar- 
teries, or  large  deposition  of  fat,  were  the  original  cause 
of  the  symptoms ;  induration  of  the  valves,  or  other  le- 
sion of  the  heart  has  subsequently  taken  place:  or 
the  slight  dilatation  with  contraction  of  the  orifices,, 
which  at  first  determined  the  characters  of  simple  An- 
gina, has  since  acquired  a  more  formidable  extent. 
Sudden  death  by  syncope,  or  by  effusion  of  blood  in- 
to the  brain,  or  of  serum  into  the  cavities  of  the  chest, 
is  the  ordinary  termination  of  complicated  Angina.* 


*  The  celebrated  John  Hunter  died  siKldt-nly  in  a  fit  of  mental  agitation.  On 
fJissect ion,  not  only  the  corona  17  arteries,  but  the  aortic  and  mitral  valves  were 
found  ossified  ;  and  the  ascending'  aorta  in  a  state  of  incipient  dilatation.  See  th« 
"  Life"  of  this  great  Surgeon,,  prefixed,  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  to  his  Treaihe  on 
the  Blood,  4to.  London,  1794.  An  interesting-  case  of  complicated  Angina  witU 
"Observations"  is  given  by  Dr.  James  Johnson,  in  the  Mcdico-CkirurgicalJour- 
naZ,  Vol.  HI,  p.  101;  and  another  by  Dr.  Palmer,  with  an  illustration  of  riie 
disease  in  its  perfectly  simple  form,  and  a  di  lail  of  the  treatment,  iji  Tl»e  Aeip 
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But  all  the  morbid  signs  which  characterize  Angi- 
na Pectoris,  are  sometimes  observed  where,  as  the 
event  clearly  proves,  no  change  of  structure  has  oc- 
curred in  the  heart  or  its  nutrient  vessels.    The  di- 
agnosis, in  these  cases,  is  frequently  most  obscure 
and  difficult.    The  deranged  action  of  the  heart  pro- 
bably results  from  the  mechanical  pressure  of  an  en- 
larged and  loaded  liver  upon  the  diaphragm,  and  con- 
sequent diminution  of  the  capacity  of  the  chest ;  or 
from  the  influence  of  a  morbid  state  of  the  stomach  or 
colon.    The  result  of  medical  Treatment  constitutes 
the  only  unerring  mean  of  discriminating  this  Spuri- 
ous* from  the  complicated  Angina. 

Angina  Pectoris,  in  its  simple  and  complicated 
forms,  is  obviously  incurable.  The  Palliative  Treat- 
meiil  of  the  Former  consists  in  the  utmost  practicable 
abstraction  of  the  patient  from  the  influence  of  all 
those  causes,  moral  and  physical,  which  may  disturb 
or  hurry  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  prevention 
of  intestinal  fulness  or  flatulence  by  a  simple,  sparing, 
unacescent  diet,  the  occasional  administration  of  al- 
kalis, particularly  ammonia,  and  regulation  of  the  bow- 


Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  Vol.  VHT,  p.  435.  Mr.  Allan  Burns  deprecates 
the  administration  of  stimulants,  and  recommends  blood-letting,  m  the  paroxysm 
of  Angina  Pectoris. 

*  The  author  is  far  from  thinking  that  all  the  affections  now  described  can  be 
consistently  grouped  together  under  the  generic  title,  Anfjina     It  you  d  be  an 
arrangement  little  less  motley  and  objectionable  than  the"  unfor.unate  Munoses 
of  Dr  Hall.    Still,  if  there  needs  must  be  such  a  genus  of  tho.-ac.c  d.eases  as  An- 
gina, it  surely  behoves  the  practitioner,  as  well  for  his  o^vn  crecat,  as  for  the  wel- 
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els  by  an  aloetic  aperient;  and  the  institution  of  a  pu- 
rulent drain  in  the  region  of  the  heart. — Where  the 
inordinate  accumulation  of  fat  is  suspected,  a  more  rig- 
orous plan  of  diet  with  Iodine,  Cantharis,  and  other 
agents  which  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  ab- 
sorbent system,  may  be  productive  of  temporary  be- 
nefit. 

Foxglove  and  Squill  combined  with  small  doses  of 
Quicksilver,  Gamboge,  and  other  diuretics,  will,  by 
obviating  serous  effusion,  palliate  the  sufferings,  and 
prolong  the  existence,  of  the  patient  in  complicated 
Angina.  The  remedies  specified  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  may  be  conjoined  with  them,  or  variously 
modified  according  to  the  peculiar  characters  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  disease. 

Measures  which  have  for  the  object  the  reduction 
of  enlargement  of  the  liver,  and  the  restoration  of  its 
healthy  functions, — as  Abstinence,  local  Blood-let- 
ting, Blistering,  Mercurials,  the  Dandelion;* — or  the 
removal  of  a  disordered  state  of  the  stomach  and  colon, 
— animal  Diet,  mild  Aperients,  Alkalis,  Tonics,  ex- 


fare  of  his  patients,  to  discriminate  the  curable  from  the  incurable  cases :  and  the 
preceding' arrangement,  however  defective  in  principle,  will  with  this  view  be  found 
useful  in  practice. 

*  A  stout  middle-aged  tradesman,  of  intemperate  habits,  was  invariably  seized 
with  «  stoppage  of  the  heart"  and  faiutness,  whenever  he  walked  up  hill,  or  his 
"  mind  was  ruffled."  He  had  severe  pain  in  both  arms.  The  case  was  sent  to  the 
writer  as  one  of  pure  Angina  Pectoris.  On  close  examination,  however,  the  liver 
was  found  enlarged;  and  the  circulation,  even  in  a  quiescent  state  of  mind  and 
body,  hurried  and  irregular.  Hence  it  was  su^pectcd  to  come  under  (he  descrip- 
tion of  Spurious  Angina:  and,  consistently  with  this  opinion,  all  the  symptoms 
I  ermanently  yielded  to  the  treatment  specified  iu  the  text. 

2  z 
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ercise,  and  the  novelties  and  distractions  of  a  migra- 
tory life,— are  peculiarly  indicated  in,  and  will  most 
effectually  dissipate  the  distressing  symptoms  of,  Spu- 
rious Angina. 

The  passions  of  the  mind  constitute  a  frequent 
source  of  diseases  of  the  heart.  Thus,  Corvisart  has 
observed  that  they  were  extraordinarily  prevalent  in 
France  during  the  tempestuous  period  of  her  memor- 
able revolution.  Yet  exposure  to  atmospheric  vicis- 
situdes, and  inordinate  muscular  exertion,  are  causes 
to  which  they  may  still  more  frequently  be  traced. 
The  common  occurrence  of  these  affections  in  the  ag- 
ricultural poor,  and  in  that  most  abused  and  laborious 
of  all  domestic  animals,  the  Horse,*  familiarly  illus- 
trates this  assertion. 

Violent  palpitations  or  other  irreg-ular  actions  of  the 
iieart  sometimes  result  from  disorder  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  especially  the  colon ;  from  congestion  of  the 
brain;  or,  still  more  frequently,  from  a  complicated 
affection  of  both.f    The  derangement  of  the  heart. 


*  Few  horses  attain  an  advanced  age  without  exhibiting,  on  dissection,  trac^ 
of  diseased  heart.  The  high  temperature  of  the  stables  in  which  they  are  confined 
andthe  respiration  of  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  ammonia,do«btless,concar  with 

theirinordLteexertionsof  themuscular  system,  in  the  product.ou  of  these  conse- 
quences:  the  former,by  the  operation  of  sudden  cold,  to  which  it  necessar.ly  exposes 

them  •  the  latter,  by  incessant  irritation  of  the  bronchial  membrane  Hence  the 
Impomnc.  Of  a  wellventilated  stable  to  the  health  and  longevity  of  the  ho,.e. 

t  So  closely  does  derangement  of  the  heart  from  its  sympathy  with  the  colon 
soLimes  siLlate  organic  disease,  that  the  celebrated  ^^l^^^;^^^ 
been  betrayed  into  the  formation  of  an  incorrect  d.agnos.s.   See  ^^^^^''"-^  "^^ 
cal  Journal,  Vol.  IV.  p.  145.   Palpitations  of  the   eart,  ^-y  «ly  hs  m 
guishable  from  the  irregularities  connected  wUh  cl««ge  of  strx^Cta.e,  a.-e 
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in  these  instances,  exhibits  a  character  which  can 
be  distinguished  by  the  minutely  observant  and  ex- 
perienced eye  alone,  from  morbid  alteration  of  the 
vessels,  valves,  or  substance  of  the  organ :  and  only 
remedied  by  treatment  sedulously  directed  to  the 
original  source  of  morbid  action.  To  discriminate, 
therefore,  merely  simulated  from  actual  diseases  of 
the  heart,  is  a  most  delicate  and  momentous  point  of 
medical  practice.  For  it  cannot  be  too  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  the  public  and  professional  mind,  tha,t 
simply  irritative  or  deranged  action,  often  curable 
with  facility,  will,  if  long  established  in  an  import- 
ant organ,  ultimately  terminate  in  fixed  and  irreme- 
diable change  of  structure.* 

qiiently  dependent  on  spinal  irritation.  Several  such  cases  have  been  observed 
by  the  writer.  There  is  generally  intolerance  of  pressure,  or  a  sense  of  soreness, 
about  the  summit  of  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  spine.  The  treatment  consists  iu 
the  application  of  a  blister  or  antimonial  plaster  between  the  shoulder-blades,  ve- 
getable tonics,  ammonia,  mild  aperients,  and  invigorating  exercise. 

*  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  works  which  may  be  perused  with  ad- 
vantage on  the  pathology  of  the  Heart :— Senac,  Traiti  de  la  Structure  du  Cceui; 
de  son  Action,  et  de  ses  Maladies, 2Vo\.  'Ito.  Paris,  1777; — Burns,  Observations  on 
gome  of  the  more  frequent  and  important  diseaites  of  the  Heart,  8vo.  Edinburgh, 
1809  ; — Testa,  Dclle  Malaitie  del  Cuore,  lore  Cagioni,  Specie,  Signe,  e  Ciira, 
3  Vol.  8vo.  Napoii,  1810 Corvisart,  Essai  sur  les  Maladies  et  les  Lesions  or- 
ganiques  du  Cceur,  &c.  8vo.  Paris,  1811,  Translated  by  Mr.  Hebl),  of  Worces- 
ter Fane,  Pathological  Researches  on  Malformations  of  the  Human  Heart, 
8vo.  London,  1814  ; -Kreysig,  Die Krankhciten  des  //erzen*,  3  Vols.  8vo.  Berlin, 
1814— 17;— and  Berlin,  TraiU  des  Maladies  du  Cceur,  8vo.  Paris,  1824.  The 
first,  second,  fourtli,  and  fifth  worlis  are  too  well  known  to  require  euloginm. 
That  of  the  Italian  pathologist  is  a  meagre  production,  altliough  probably  much 
improved  in  the  edition  of  1826,  which  the  writer  has  not  yet  seen.  The  German 
volumes  contain  many  im.wrtant  facts  ;  but  are  greatly  deteriorated  in  their  in- 
terest and  value,  by  an  insufferably  prolix  and  prosing  style.  The  precise  iu- 
formation  and  himipous  views,  exhibited  by  Berlin'^  Treatise,  amply  entitle  it 
to  the  honour  of  a  good  Englisii  Translation, 


CHAPTER  X. 


01*   EXTERNAL  INJURIES,  CONSIDERED  AS  THE 

EXCITING  CAUSES   OF  DISEASE. 


INJURIES  applied  to  the  exterior  of  the  animal 
body  are  of  two  kinds,  mechanical  and  chemical. 
Without  entering  into  any  minute  examination  of  their 
varieties  of  character  and  modes  of  operation,  it  is  here 
merely  intended  to  shew  that  injuries -of  either  kind, 
when  so  violently  or  extensively  inflicted  as  to  induce 
general  derangement  of  the  system,  usually  operate, 
not  by  a  direct  sympathy  of  the  stomach  with  the 
wounded  part  or  member,  but  by  their  indirect  influ- 
ence upon  the  intestinal  canal,  heart,  and  other  impor- 
tant organs,  through  the  medium  of  the  brain  and  spi- 
nal marrow. 

For  the  purposes  of  illustration.  Tetanus,  or  locked- 
jaw,  and  the  various  modes  in  which  life  is  destroyed 
by  deprivation  of  atmospheric  air; — burns  and  scalds, 
—may  be  most  aptly  selected .  The  former  belong  to 
the  mechanical;— two  latter,  to  the  chonical—diyi- 
sion  of  injuries. 

Tetanus,  like  Tic  douloureux,  adn;its  of  discrimina- 
tion into  two  species,— the  idiopathic  or  constituti- 
onal; and  the  vulnerary  or  local.  The  Idiopathic  re- 
sults fromaconstitutional;— the  Vulneranjox  Trauma- 
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tk  as  it  is  also  designated  in  professional  langTiage,froni 
u  local  cause.  The  latter  more  frequently  follows  the 
infliction  of  a  punctured,  lacerated,  or  contused,  than 
of  an  incised  wound :  and  will  constitute  the  exclu- 
sive subject  of  the  succeeding  observations. 

Great  diversity  of  opinion  has  long  existed  among 
IDathologists,  respecting  the  precise  seat  and  charac- 
ter of  the  morbid  action  essentially  connected  with 
Tetanus  ;  and  the  causes  of  its  almost  invariably  fatal 
termination.  Until  within  the  last  few  years,  the  re- 
sults of  dissection,  in  this  formidable  disease,  have  been 
exceedingly  discordant  and  unsatisfactory ;  and  the 
inferences  deduced  from  them,  necessarily  vaccillating 
and  confused.  The  source  of  all  this  incertitude  is, 
at  length,  as  obvious  as  its  consequences  were  here- 
tofore perplexing.  The  state  of  every  important  or- 
gan more  readily  accessible  to  the  scalpel  of  the  ana- 
tomist has,  in  exploring  the  pathology  of  Tetanus, 
been  submitted  to  rigorous  examination :  while  that 
of  the  spinal  marrow,  which  cannot  be  investigated 
without  considerable  difficulty  and  labour,  has  been 
unfortunately  neglected.  Few  facts  in  morbid  ana- 
tomy are  now  more  clearly  established  than  that  Te- 
tanus essentially  consists  in  inflammation  of  the  spi- 
nal chord,  propagated  to  it,  in  the  vulnerary  species, 
by  the  irritated  nerves,*  from  the  wound;  and  that  the 
vestiges  of  congestive  or  inflammatory  action  which 


*  In  some  cases,  inflammation  is  said  to  have  been  distinctly  traced  along-  Ihe 
whole  track  of  the  nerve  from  the  scut  of  injury  to  its  origin  in  ihe  spinal  chord. 
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have  been  so  commonly  exhibited  by  the  lungs  or  in- 
testinal canal,  on  the  dissection  of  tetanic  subjects, 
are  mere  adventitious  complications  of  the  disease  ; 
or  effects  resulting,  like  the  similar  morbid  pheno- 
mena observed  in  Hydrophobia,  from  reflected  spinal 
irritation. 

On  this  important  subject,  an  overwhelming  mass 
of  evidence  might  readily  be  accumulated.  The  wri- 
ter will,  however,  content  himself  with  adverting  to 
a  few  facts  in  the  works  of  British  and  Continental 
authors;*  which,  while  they  serve  to  establish  his 
own  views,  may,  it  is  hoped,  attract  the  notice  of,  and 
stimulate  to  increased  exertion,  those  who  are  favour- 
ably circumstanced  for  observation,  in  the  interesting 
field  of  spinal  pathology ;  and  expose  the  strong  affi- 
nity which  connects  Tetanus  with  Hydrophobia,  more 
closely  even  in  their  nature  and  origin,  than  in  their 
external  characters. 


*  See  a  most  valuable  and  luminously  written  "  Case  of  Tetanus,"  illustrated 
by  an  Engraving.  By  Mr.  T.  Brayne,  of  Banbury.  London  Medical  Reposi- 
tory, Vol.  XIV,  p.  1 ;— a  "  Case  of  Traumatic  Tetanus,"  examiued  by  Mr.  Mac- 
murdo.  Lancet,  March  29,  1828-,— and  two  Cases  by  Frank,  Bulletin  de  la  So- 
elite  Medicale  d' Emulation,  July  1818,  or  3Iedical  Repository,  Vol.  XI,  p.  67. 
A  "  Case  of  (Idiopathic)  Tetanus,  with  Inflammation  of  the  Spinal  Chord  and  Dis- 
ease of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  Spinal  Nerves,"  is  communicated  in  the  Lancet, 
for  November  1,  1828 ;  and  another,  which  may  be  inferred,  from  the  absence 
of  all  mention  of  a  traumatic  origin,  to  be  idiopathic,  cursorily  mentioned,  as 
having  been  observed  by  Dr.  Freer,  of  Leicester,  in  an  excellent  paper  on  Spinal 
Affections,  by  Dr.  Walker,  of  Cambridge.   Medical  Repository, XoV  XIV,  p.  192. 

But  the  most  important  work  on  this  subject,  is  an  ftalian  Monogi-aph»  Dr. 
Bergamaschi,  Sulla  Mieletide  Stenica,  e  sul  2'c/ano,  12mo.  Pavia,  1820;  in  which 
the  "  Identity"  of  Tetanus  with  Inflammation  of  the  Spinal  marrow  appears  to  be 
incontrovcrtibly  established.  It  is  illustrated  by  the  dissection  of  nine  fatal  ca. 
Bcs;  and  maybe  recommended  as  a  very  interesting  production. 
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The  Treatment  of  vulnerary  Tetanus,  like  that  of 
Neuralgia,  may  be  either  local  or  constitutional.  And 
the  principle  of  the  former  is  the  same  in  both  affec- 
tions— that  of  cutting  off  the  communication  between 
the  seat  of  injury  and  the  cerebral  mass.*  In  Teta- 
nus, however,  this  treatment  is  exclusively  applicable 
to  the  period  which  precedes  the  full  development  of 
the  symptoms;  and  the  object  maybe  effected  by  am- 
putation of  the  wounded  member,  or  by  division  of  the 
nerve  as  in  Neuralgia.  To  the  success  of  these  op- 
erations promptly  performed,  in  arresting  the  progress 
of  vulnerary  Tetanus,  the  celebrated  French  Army- 
Surgeon,  Larrey,t  has  borne  decided  testimony.  But 
if  it  be  postponed  until  the  irritative  action  has  been 
propagated  to  the  origin  of  the  nerve  and  spinal  in- 
flammation has  consequently  commenced,  removal  of 
the  wounded  limb,  or  division  of  its  nerves,  will  obvi- 
ously be  unavailing  or  rather  aggravate  the  mischief. 
An  inattention  to  this  momentous  point  of  practice 
has  probably  led  to  erroneous  conclusions  on  the  inu- 
tility, and  unqualified  rejection,  of  both  these  opera- 
tions in  traumatic  Tetanus. 


*  Sec,  on  this  point  of  practice.  Cooper's  excellent  Surgical  Dictionary,  p. 
1058  of  the  Fifth  Edition.  How  striking'  the  affinity  Ihus  shewn  to  exist  between 
vulnerary  Neuralgia  and  Tetanus,  and  Epilepsy  fi  om  local  irritation. 

t  Mdmoires  de  Chirurgie  Militaire,  T.  IV,  p.  108.  The  pi-aclicc,  however, 
should  be  restricted  to  tncj/jicMf  cases  ofTctnnus,  or  to  accidents  which,  if  uhbc- 
coinpanied  by  Tetanus,  would  require  amputation.  If  division  of  the  nerve  be 
preferred,  it  "should  be  practised  bi'fore  inflammation  has  come  on;"  or  it  will 
be  "  useless  and  even  dangerous."    Cooper's  Dictionary,  p.  1058. 
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Little  will  require  to  be  said,  if  the  preceding  views 
be  correct,  on  the  Constitutional  Treatment  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  liints  cursorily  thrown  out  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  practice  in  Hydrophobia,  will  be  peculi- 
arly applicable  to  this  almost  equally  formidable  and 
fatal  affection.    Abstraction  of  blood  from  the  whole 
track  of  the  spine,  sometimes  preceded  by  general 
blood-letting  ;  extensive  blistering ;  Opium,  or  the 
Hydro-cyanic  Acid,  with  Mercury  in  internal  employ- 
ment, are  the  remedies  upon  which  the  principal  re- 
liance should  be  placed.   From  the  curious  fact  here- 
tofore stated,*  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer  that 
the  application  of  a  blister,  or  other  active  counter- 
irritant,  along  the  whole  spine  may,  while  subduing 
the  inflammatory  state  which  constitutes  the  essential 
character  of  the  disease,  exert  some  influence  in  dis- 
sipating the  intestinal  torpor  by  which  it  is  as  con- 
stantly aggravated  as  attended. 

Persons  are  frequently  destroyed  at  the  moment  of 
infliction  of  external  violence,  from  which  the  organs 
have  sustainedno  injury  capableof  explaining  thefatal 
event ;— or  during  the  performance  of  a  surgical  op- 
eration, where  nothing  like  fatal  hemorrhage  has  taken 
place.  In  these  mysterious  cases,  life  is  probably  ex- 
tinguished by  the  sudden  shock  inflicted  upon  the 
brain  and  spinal  marrow.t 


•  *  See  Note  *  p.  347. 

+  A  healthy  young  woman  was  stricken  on  the  head  by  a  few  small  slu^ls  f.-on, 
a  fUil  ec'e'leveUed  at  he.  from  a  considerable  distance.  She  uttered  a  shnek 
a.  n    tantly  f  U  dead.    None  of  the  shots  were  found  to  have  perfo..ted  the 
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Again,  wdien  severe  or  clang-erous  constitutional 
symptoms  arise  in  compound  fracture  or  dislocation 
of  a  bone,  these  symptoms  invariably  assume,  more  or 
less,  the  character  of  typhus,  accompanied  by  deliri- 
um and  great  agitation  of  the  nervous  system ;  an(f 
require  M^ith  slight  modifications,  the  same  method 
of  treatment.  The  intimate  connection  of  typhoid 
fevers  with  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain, 
has  heretofore  been  noticed.* 

In  the  treatment  of  persons  who  are  suffering  under 
the  direct  consequences  of  violent  injury,  a  fatal  error 
is  sometimes  committed ;  which  it  is  here  requisite  to 
expose.  A  man  stunned  by  a  blow  upon  the  head, 
or  crushed  by  a  carriage-wheel,  is  found  lying  cold 
and  senseless.  Scarcely  a  vestige  of  animation  can  be 
discerned.  Life,  according  to  the  popular  opinion, 
can  only,  under  these  circumstances,  be  preserved  by 
instant  blood-letting :  and  unless  the  surgeon  who 
first  reaches  the  scene  of  accident,  possess  with  en- 


skull — A  middle-aged  man  suddenly  expired  in  a  few  minutes  after  amputation 
of  the  foot  for  a  scrofulous  affection  of  the  ancle ;  which  he  had  sustained  with 
extraordinary  courage.  Four  ounces  of  blood  had  not  been  lost  during'  the  oper- 
ation. All  the  internal  org^ans  were  found,  on  dissection,  in  a  natural  state.  But 
to  satisfy  the  minds  of  those  who  witnessed  the  operation,  and  repress  the  mui-- 
murs  of  the  man's  friends,  it  was  thoug^ht  proper  to  give  in  a  report  that  he  had 
died  from  a  sudden  «  Collapse  of  the  Lunrjs." 

*  See  pages  152,  and  209.  An  interesting  case  of  Inflammation  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain,  assuming,  towards  its  fatal  close,  all  the  characters  of  genuine 
Typhus,  has  been  observed  by  the  writer  since  those  pugfcs  were  committed  to  the 
press.  It  occurred,  in  a  middle-aged  invalid,  from  the  spectacle  of  an  appaliug- 
accident,  in  which  he  was  not  personally  interested ;  and  constitutes  a  striking 
instance  of  the-production  of  cei-cbral  disease  by  the  operation  ofa  moral  cause. 
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lightened  views,  an  unbending  spirit,  the  safety  of  his 
patient  may  be  sacrificed  to  the  popular  clamour.  In 
this  depressed  state  of  the  circulation,  the  feeble  pow- 
ers of  life  will  sometimes  be  extinguished  by  even  a 
ilight  blood-letting.  The  patient  should  be  conveyed 
to  a  warm  bed ;  and  a  dose  of  ammonia  or  warm  dila- 
ted spirit  be  administered.  Thus  stimulated,  the  sys- 
tem will,  in  a  short  time,  recover  from  the  immediate 
consequences  of  the  shock ;  the  heart  be  aroused  from 
its  temporary  torpor.  Re-action  will  commence.  This 
is  the  signal  for  depletion, — the  period  when  the  fatal 
results  of  inflammation  may  be  averted  by  its  active 
employment. 

Respecting  the  precise  mode  in  which  Animal  Life 
is  destroyed  by  Exclusion  of  the  Atmospheric  Air  from 
the  Lungs,  great  difference  of  opinion  formerly  prevail- 
ed among  physiologists.  It  is  now,  however,  generally 
acknowledged  that  death  takes  place  because  blood 
which  has  not  been  exposed  to  the  vivifying  influence 
of  the  external  air  in  the  pulmonary  vessels,is  incapable 
of  sustaining  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system;— in 
other  words,  that,  as  the  brain  can  no  longer  be  stim- 
ulated by  venous  blood,  the  functions  of  all  the  de- 
pendent organs  are  necessarily  suspended.  These 
consequences  may  be  induced  by  any  agent  interpos- 
ed so  completely  between  the  external  atmosphere  and 
the  glottis  or  aperture  of  the  windpipe,  as  to  obstruct 
the  admission  of  the  former  into  the  lungs.    In  the 
human  subject,  it  is  usually  produced  either  by  suf- 
focation or  strangulation. 
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Suffocation  includes  death  by  the  pressure  of  a 
crowd,  the  fall  of  loose  earth  or  of  building;  and  sub- 
mersion under  water,  or  drowning.  In  the  former, 
mechanical  injury  is  commonly  superadded  to  the 
agent  obstructing  respiration.  Submersion,  as  rarely 
attended  with  the  infliction  of  violence,  constitutes  the 
most  simple,  and  probably  the  easiest,  mode  of  de- 
privation of  life.  The  introduction  of  a  quantity  of 
water  into  the  lungs  and  stomach  is  not  essential,  as 
some  writers  have  asserted,  to  the  production  of  the 
fatal  result  in  drowning ;  nor  is  it  invariably  observed 
in  animals  destroyed  by  submersion.  When  existing, 
it  probably  takes  place  in  the  convulsive  efforts  of  the 
last  struggle ;  and  will,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  fluid  which  has  been  introduced,  obviously  aggra^ 
vate  the  difficulties  of  resuscitation.  But  it  is  a  cir- 
cumstance which  has,  perhaps,  excited  more  discus- 
sion than  its  importance  merits;  and  given  rise  to  prac- 
tices and  suggestions  for  the  recovery  of  the  drowned, 
not  less  preposterous  than  baneful  or  unavailing.*  In- 
to the  lungs  or  stomach  of  a  person,  whose  body  has 
been  thrown  into  water  after  death,  none  of  the  fluid 
can  find  its  way. 

•  Strangulation  may  be  eff'ected  in  two  modes, — by 


*  As  holding  up  the  body  by  the  heels  with  the  view  of  facilitatingf  the  escape 
of  the  water  from  the  lungs.  Thus,  also,  the  employment  of  tlio  stonnich-puinn 
has  been  strongly  recommended  by  a  sagaeious  writer  in  one  of  the  public  jour- 
nals, as  peculiarly  applicable  tj  the  resuscitation  of  drowned  persons.  The  intro- 
duction of  water  into  the  stomach  is  consequently,  in  his  opinion,  thcprincipi^l 
ciuHc  of  deal  li  froiii  submersion. 
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the  application  of  a  cord,  or  other  bandage  drawn 
tightly  around  the  neck,  or  even  by  the  continued 
grasp  of  a  powerful  hand;  and  by  suspension  or  hang- 
ing.   In  either  of  these  modes,  the  process  is  less  sim- 
ple than  mere  suffocation :  since  death  must  be  partly 
determined  by  congestion  of  the  brain  resulting  from 
the  pressure  exercised  by  the  bandage  or  the  hand, 
on  the  jugular  veins.    Thus  the  brain  suffers  in  a  two- 
fold degree,  from  strangulation.  Frequently,  indeed, 
the  mechanical  violence  inflicted  in  the  act  of  suspen- 
sion, is  so  great  as  to  destroy  life  without  the  aid  of 
the  more  ordinary  causes  :  for  if  the  suspended  per- 
son be  of  great  weight  or  a  plethoric  habit,  or  his  fall 
have  been  considerable,  the  shock  may  be  such  as  to 
rupture  a  blood-vessel  in  the  brain,  or  dislocate  one 
of  the  vertebrse  of  the  neck.    The  process  of  suspen- 
sion, cautiously  and  expertly  conducted,  extinguishes 
life  with  great  rapidity  and  little  pain.    But  the  spec- 
tacles of  suffering  and  horror  which  occur  in  this 
country,  from  the  negligence  or  blundering  of  the  pub- 
lic executioner,  are  so  frequent  as  to  call  forth  the 
sympathy  and  indignation  of  every  feeling  mind  ;  and 
suggest  the  anxious  wish  that  some  more  unerring  in- 
strument of  death  might  be  employed  as  a  substitute 
for  the  halter.    The  privilege  which  one  human  be- 
ing possesses  of  inflicting  death  upon  another,  except 
in  self-defence,  involves  a  question  which  it  becomes 
not  the  writer  upon  medicine  to  discuss.    Upon  the 
policy  and  decorum  of  public  executions,  and  the  in- 
fluence which  they  exert  on  the  minds  of  the  popu- 
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lace  and  the  criminal, — a  diversity  of  opinion  may 
exist.  But  who  shall  dare  to  deny  that  the  punish- 
ment of  death  ought  not  to  be  aggravated  by  one  mo- 
ment's unnecessary  torture ;  and  that  every  attempt 
to  improve  the  instrument,  and  expedite  the  process, 
should  excite  the  deepest  interest  and  solicitude  of 
an  enlightened  government;  as  an  object  not  less  of 
justice  than  of  mercy  to  the  unhappy  culprit?* 

The  Treatment  of  suspended  animation  from  exclu- 
sion of  the  atmospheric  air,  rests  either  on  general 
principles,  or  on  the  adoption  of  particular  means  indi- 
cated by  a  consideration  of  the  precise  mode  whereby 
the  accident  has  been  produced.  Hence,  it  may  be 
distinguished  into  the  general  and  the  peculiar. 

The  General  Treatment  consists  in  the  prompt  re- 
moval of  the  body  to  a  warm  bed,  with  the  head 
slightly  elevated,  or  immersion  in  a  warm  bath  ;  ac- 
tive friction  with  hot  flannels  and  diverse  stimulating 


♦  Decapitation  is,  on  the  principle  explained  at  p.  17  of  this  work,  the  most 
instantaneous  mode  of  destroying-  life.  But  it  should  never  be  intrusted  to  the 
human  hand.  The  silent  but  affecting  appeal  of  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth to  his  unsteady  executioner  dreadfully  illustrates  this  position.  A  well- 
constructed  guillotine — so  called  from  its  inventor,  Dr.  Guillotin,  of  Lyons — forms 
the  best,  because  the  most  ( ertain,  instrument  of  death.  The  accomplished  Ca- 
banis,  in  refuting  the  errors  which  prevailed  respecting-  the  pains  of  decapitation 
by  the  guillotine,  objects  to  its  employment  hccauso  the  effect  is  too  rapid  and 
not  sufficiently  imposing.  "The  head  disappears;  the  body  is  huddled  into  a 
basket.  The  spectators  see  nothing :  for  them,  it  is  no  tragedy.  They  have  no 
lime  to  be  allccted."  Sec  the  Note,  on  this  subject,  in  Cahani's  work  Dii  Degrc 
fie  Certitude,  &c.  p.  321.  The  check  of  the  intrepid  Charlotte  Corday  is  said 
to  have  roldencd,  as  though  moved  with  indignation,  on  being  wantonly  smitten 
by  the  executioner  al'ler  decapitation.  This  assertion,  w'llw  the  physiological  iu- 
fcrtnces  drawn  from  it,  is,  however,  positively  contradicted  by  Cabants. 
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remedies,  the  application  of  sinapisms,  heated  bricks, 
or  bladders  of  hot  water,  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and 
extremities: — irritation  of  the  nostrils  by  smelling- 
salts,  liquid  ammonia,  aromatic  vinegar  or  snufF:  ex- 
citation of  the  dormant  brain  and  heart  by  galvanism ; 
of  the  lungs  by  inflation  with  a  pair  of  bellows,  or,  as 
is  far  preferable,  the  introduction  of  an  elastic  gam 
tube  through  the  aperture  of  the  glottis,  or  an  artifi- 
cial opening  into  the  windpipe  ; — of  the  intestinal  ca- 
nal by  the  injection  of  stimulants  into  the  rectum, 
and  the  cautious  introduction  of  warm  wine  or  spirit 
and  water  into  the  stomach.*    Blood-letting  is  not 
generally  indicated:  emetics,  and  tobacco-injectionsf 
are  decidedly  prejudicial. 

In  apparent  death  from  droiDning,  the  chances  of 
resuscitation  are  obviously  greater  than  in  suspended 
animation  from  causes  necessarily  complicated  with 
mechanical  violence.  Hence,  in  all  these  cases,  the 
means  of  recovery,  especially  the  employment  of 
warmth,  friction,  inflation  of  the  lungs,  and  galvanism, 
should  be  most  sedulously  continued  until  hope  is  ut- 
terly extinct.    Suspension  of  the  body  by  the  heels, 


*  Dr.  Male,  whose  opinion  on  these  subjects  is  entitled  to  the  utmost  respect, 
says  "that  nothing  should  be  poured  down  the  throat  till  the  patient  can  swaU 
low."  At  all  events,  to  obviate  the  dangers  of  its  passage  into  the  glottis,  nofluid 
should  be  administered  except  through  an  elastic  gum  tube  introduced  into  the 
gullet. 

t  "Tobacco,  either  in  form  of  smoke  or  infusion,  should  never  be  used,  as  it 
has  a  narcotic  edect,  and  tends  to  destroy  the  irritability  of  the  muscular  fibre." 
Dr.  Male's  Elcmciitx,  p.  I'JS. 
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and  all  the  other  rude  methods  of  resuscitation, 
"sometimes  practised  by  the  vulgar,  are  more  likely 
to  destroy  life  than  to  restore  it."  The  same  remarks 
will  apply  to  cases  of  suffocation  from  pressure*  un- 
accompanied by  the  infliction  of  severe  mechanical 
injury.  .  ; 

In  both  varieties  of  Strangidatiok,  when  the  patient 
is  of  a  plethoric  habit,  or  the  signs  of  cerebral  conges- 
tion are  strongly  marked,  blood  may  be  drawn,  with 
obvious  advantage,  from  the  temporal  artery  or  exter- 
nal jugular  vein.  To  these  cases,  the  operation  of 
tracheotomy,  and  the  stimulant  powers  of  galvanism, 
are  peculiarly  applicable. 


*  Of  the  32  pet-sons  siiflFocated  by  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  assembled  before 
Newgate,  at  the  execution  of  Haggarty  and  Holloway,  on  Monday  the  23rd  of 
February,  1807,  not  one  exhibited  either  fracture  of  a  bone  or  otlier  visible  mark 
of  external  injury.  Ye(,  in  no  instance,  were  the  efforts  at  resuscitation,  although 
vigorous  and  long-continued,  successful.  The  operation  of  tracheotomy  was 
tried  in  two  of  the  most  promising  cases. 

t  For  an  account  of  the  extraordinary  effects  of  Galvanism  on  the  body  of  an 
executed  criminal,  by  Dr.  live,  sec  the  12th  Vol.  of  The  Journal  of  Science  and 
the  Arts,  p.  283.— The  subjects  of  Submersion  and  Strangulation  ai  e  copiously 
discussed  in  the  following  works :— Mahon,  Medccine  Legah,  3  vols.  8vo.  Paris, 
1811;— Fodcre,  Traiti  do  Mcdecine  Legale,  (i  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1813— a  learned 
and  elaborate  but  diffuse  and  heavy  production  ;— Male,  Elements  of  Juridi- 
cal or  Forensic  Medicine,  2nd.  Edition,  8vo.  London,  1818,— an  excellent  popii- 
lar  Treatise  ^—Orfda,  Secours  a  donncr  aiix  Per.tonncs  cmpoixonnc'vs  ou  a.iplni- 
xiees,  12rao.  Paris,  1818,— a  good  manual  for  the  student ;— Smith,  Principles  of 
Forensic  Medicine,  8vo.  London,  1821;— Paris  and  Fonblanque,  Medical  Juris- 
prudence, 3  Vols.  8vo.  London,  1823  ;-Beck,  Elements  of  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence,  8vo.  (see  N  ite  *  p.  110) ;— Martini,  Inlroduzionc  alia  Mcdicina  Legale, 
3  vols.  Torino,  1825,— a  work  in  which  the  principles  of  the  Science  are  di.scus- 
sed  with  great  profundity  and  learning  ;— and  Orlita,  Lemons,  (before  noticed)  3 
Vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1S28, -an  admirable  production.  . 
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The  nature  and  phenomena  of  Burns  and  Scalds  are 
too  well-known  to  require  particular  description.  The 
latter  injury  differs  from  the  former  merely  in  de- 
gree :  for  it  is  obvious  that,  by  the  agency  of  water, 
a  temperature  beyond  212«  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  can- 
not be  applied.    In  proportion  to  the  extent  of  sur- 
face operated  upon  by  the  fire  or  boiling  water,  the 
functions  of  the  skin  will  be  suppressed  ;  and  an  ad- 
ditional load  consquently  thrown  on  the  exhalant  ves- 
sels of  the  lungs.   Sometimes  the  shock  thus  inflicted 
upon  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  is  so  severe  as  to 
destroy  life  ere  re-action  can  take  place.  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy  relates  an  instance  wherein  a  Surgeon  was 
dragged  before  a  jury  on  the  unfounded  charge  of 
having  accelerated,  by  the  exhibition  of  two  moderate 
doses  of  Opium,  the  dissolution  of  a  child ;  which  had 
evidently  resulted  from  the  violence  of  this  shock.* 

In  no  departmentof  practical  Surgery,  has  greater 
discrepancy  of  opinion  existed  than  in  the  Treatmeiit 
of  Burns .  To  enumerate  even  the  principal  varieties 
which  have  been  recommended,  would  be  as  tedious 
as  uninstructive.  A  cursory  notice  of  the  two  plans 
which  constitute  the  opposite  extremes  of  the  whole 
series,  will  be  sufficient  here. 

The  Cooling  Plan  consists  in  the  application  of  re- 
frigerant lotions  to  the  injured  surface  ;  the  employ- 


•  See  page  71,  of  his  Lectures  on  Anatomy,  Surgery,  and  Pathology, 
London,  1828. 
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ment  of  blood-letting,  and  other  anti-inflammatory 
remedies.  It  has  the  effect  of  procuring  an  immedi- 
ate, though  transient  respite  from  suffering.  Butwhen 
the  injury  is  very  extensive,  cold  cannot  be  adequate- 
ly and  constantly  applied  without  great  personal  dis- 
comfort, ?ind  perilous  derangement  of  the  vital  func- 
tions. If  solutions  of  lead  be  employed  in  such  case, 
the  dangerous  consequences  may  be  aggravated  by 
an  absorption  of  the  metallic  poison. 

Dr.  Kentish  is  the  author  of  the  opposite  treatment 
now  to  be  discussed.  He  exposes  the  burnt  or  scald- 
ed parts  to  moderate  heat  from  a  fire ;  dresses  them 
with  heated  alcohol  or  turpentine,  and  covers  them 
afterwards  with  a  stimulating  ointment ;  puts  the  pa- 
tient iiito  a  warm  bed,  and  administers  opiates  and  cor- 
dials. From  this  plan,  which  at  first  aggravates  the 
pain,  great  relief  is  promptly  obtained.  The  patient 
falls  into  a  sleep;  and  the  subsequent  mischief  is  less 
extensive,  and  admits  of  more  speedy  reparation,  than 
when  the  debilitating  treatment  has  been  pursued. 
Such,  at  least,  are  the  conclusions  which  the  writer 
has  drawn  from  his  limited  experience  on  the  subject. 
They  are  amply  sustained  by  the  powerful  testimony 
of  Mr.  Abernethy.  The  application  of  simple  poul- 
tices is,  however,  preferred  by  some  very  eminent 
Surgeons. 

Another  plan,  more  lately  proposed,  consists  in 
dredging  flour  on  the  injured  surfaces,  and  repeating 
the  application  once  or  twice  a  day  until  a  perfect 
crust  is  formed.    It  evidently  operates  on  the  twofold 
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principle  of  excluding  the  atmospheric  air,  and  ab- 
sorbing the  fluid  secreted  by  the  vessels  of  the  inflam- 
ed surface.  There  are  different  opinions  respecting 
its  value.  The  writer  is  destitute  of  facts  which  might 
enable  him  to  decide  upon  it.* 

Although  not  strictly  pertinent  to  thesubject, avery 
valuable  paper,  on  the  eff'ects  of  deglutition  of  boiling 
water,  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  may  here  be  noticed. 
From  the  facts  there  stated,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  heated  fluid  does  not  invariably  destroy  life  by 
its  action  on  the  gullet  and  stomach;  that  it  commonly 
induces  inflammation  and  tumefaction  of  the  glottis, — 
in  fact,  a  kind  of  Croup,  or  rather  Laryngitis,— termi- 
nating in  sufl'ocation ;  and  that  the  most  eff'ective  re- 
medy for  this  distressing  accident  is  the  operation  of 
Tracheotomy. t 

In  the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Hall's  paper,  there  is  a  com- 
munication by  Mr.  Gillman;  describing  an  instance 
in  which  death  ensued  from  complicated  inflamma- 
tion of  the  superior  part  of  the  gullet  and  windpipe, 
induced  by  the  attempt  to  swallow  boiling  water :  and 


*  See,  on  Burns  and  Scalds,  Kentish,  two  Essays  on  Bnrns-Ae  first  pub- 
li«hed  in  1798 Pearson,  Principles  of  Surgery,  8vo.  London,  1808  ;—Larrey, 
M6moiresde  Chirurgio  Militaire,  T.  I,  Paris,  1812  ^-Thomson,  Lectures  on.. 
Inflammation,  8vo.  Edinbur^li,  1813  ;-Aberncthy,  Lectures,  just  cited  j-and 
the  Article,  Burns,  in  Cooper's  Surgical  Dictionary.  ■ 

t  See  Medico-CJdrurgical  Transactions,  Vol.  XII,  p.  1.  Local  or  g:eneral 
blood-lettin?  is  clearly  indicated  in  these  eases  ■,  and  Dr.  Hall  very  judiciously 
su.rgests  "the  scarification  of  the  epiglottis  and  glottis  so  as  to  evacuate  the  b.«- 
te.V'  which  must  greatly  aggravate  the  impediment  to  respiration. 
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another,  by  Mr.  Stanley ;  wherein  the  fatal  result  was 
^ipparently  determined,  not  by  the  infliction  of  injury 
upon  the  respiratory  passages,  but  by  a  consecjuent 
affection  of  the  brain. 


This  volume,  of  the  imperfections  of  which  no  one 
can  be  more  deeply  sensible  than  the  writer,  may  not 
be  inaptly  closed  by  afew  general  remarks  on  the  phy- 
sical and  moral  management  of  the  sick.  The  jjhysi- 
cal  will  principally  apply  to  acute  diseases. 

In  the  commencement  of  all  such  diseases,  repose, 
mental  and  corporeal,  is  a  condition  most  favourable, 
if  not  essential,  to  recovery.    The  perfect  relaxation 
from  muscular  exertion,  afforded  by  the  recumbent 
posture,  and  the  silence  of  a  retired  bed-room,  are 
hence  peculiarly  indicated  :  nor  should  they  be  dis- 
turbed, or  broken  in  upon,  by  the  distractions  of  busi- 
ness or  the  thoughtless  intrusions  of  curious  visitors. 
The  room  should  be  spacious  and  dry;  its  atmosphere 
be  freed  from  all  impurities  by  ventilation,  and  the 
prompt  removal  of  every  source  of  contamination ;  and 
regulated  in  temperature  according  to  the  natureof  the 
patient'^  case.    In  all  affections  of  the  brain,  or  dis- 
eases complicated  with  cerebral  disturbance,  light  and 
sound  should  be  sedulously  excluded :— the  air,  iii 
small  pox,  and  all  fevers  of  typhoid  character,  be  cool 
and  frequently  renewed.  In  active  pulmonary  hemor- 
rhage* or  inflammation,  a  warm  atmosphere,  free  fron> 

Great  laisrhief  almost  invariably  results  from  the  operation  of  a -oold  at^ 
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smoke  or  other  aerial  impurity,  will  exerpise  a  very- 
genial  influence :  and  all  effort  in  speal^ing*  should 
be  strictly  prohibited. 

Abstinence  is  one  of  the  most  important  agents 
which  the  physician  can  employ,  not  only  in  the  early 
stage  of  acute  diseases,  but  in  many  of  the  chronic  af- 
fections resulting  from  them.    It  operates  on  the  vas- 
cular system  both  by  the  reduction  of  the  volume  of 
the  circulating  fluid,  and  the  removal  of  that  power- 
ful stimulus  to  the  heart's  action  which  repletion  of 
the  stomach  with  strong  viands  notoriously  supplies. 
If,  on  the  first  attack  of  fever  or  inflammation,  the  pa- 
tient retire  to  his  bed,  and  firmly  resist  the  introduc- 
tion into  his  stomach,  of  every  thing  but  water  or  some 
mild  vegetable  infusion,  many  a  violent  and  other- 
wise fatal  illness  may  at  once  be  arrested.  Instinct 
invariably  prompts  the  lower  animals,  when  attacked 
with,  sickness,  to  refuse  food.    Loss  of  appetite,  un- 
der these  circumstances,  may  be  regarded  as  a  signal 

mosphere  on  the  lungs,  or  from  the  application  of  cold  lotions  to  the  chest,  in 
pulmonary  hemorrhage.  By  irritating  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchia, 
or  repelling  the  blood  from  the  surface  to  the  interior,  they  aggravate,  rather 
than  repress,  the  hemorrhagic  action  of  the  vessels  ;  which  a  genial  temperature 
will  sooth  and  mitigate.  On  this  obvious  principle  of  soothing  irritation,  Mr. 
.Tohn  Hunter  prescribed,  with  success,  the  internal  use  of  hot  water  in  a  case  of 
hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  which  all  the  boasted  styptic  and  astringent  reme- 
medies  had  failed  to  arrest.  Thus,  also,  bleeding  from  the  nose  which  has  obsti- 
jiately  resisted  the  employment  of  cold,  will  frequent'y  yield  to  sponging  with 
warm  water. 

♦  Silence  is  a  more  important  mean  than  is  generally  supposed,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  pulmonary  diseases.  Even  in  debility  of  the  system  from  other  causes, 
frequent  or  long-continued  exertion  of  the  organs  of  speech  is  a  most  exhausting 
process. 
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that  the  system  stands  in  need  of  no  immediate  sup- 
ply 5 — that  the  stomach  is  no  longer  in  a  state  to  re- 
ceive or, convert  alimentary  substances.  It  is  a  pro- 
hibition wliich  the  prudent  will  always  respect  with 
advantage; — which  the  thoughtless  or  the  sensual  can 
never  violate  with  impunity.  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
instances,  Man  may  take  a  lesson  of  wisdom  from  those 
members  of  the  creation,  over  which  he  is  wont  so  ar- 
rogantly to  assert,  and  so  cruelly  to  abuse,  his  supe- 
riority and  dominion. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  treatment  of  acute  dis- 
eases, is  to  determine  the  precise  point  to  which  de- 
pletion should  be  carried,  and  where  suspended.  If 
the  employment  of  blood-letting,  purgatives,*  and 
other  debilitating  agents  be  pushed  too  far,  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  disease  will  frequently  be  followed  by  that 
of  life.  And  when,  on  the  other  hand,  evacuant  reme- 
dies and  abstinence  are  not  duly  persevered  in,  the 
active  state,  imperfectly  reduced,  will  degenerate  in- 
to chronic  inflammation,  with  all  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  this  insidious  process.  Many  of  the  in- 
curable lesions  of  the  internal  organs  may  be  correctly 
attributed  to  this  error. 


*  Blistering'  should  not  generally  be  employed  in  acute  diseases  until  the  impe- 
tus of  the  circulation  has  been  lowered  by  blood-letting  or  pwrg-ativcs  or  botlu 
Previously  to  this  period,  it  will  exasperate,  rather  than  subdue,  the  internal  ir- 
ritation. In  reducing  increased  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  a  combination  of 
Digitalis-powder  with  Oxymuriate  of  mercury  will  be  found  eminently  success- 
ful. For  a  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  this  powerful  sedative  in  inflammatory  af- 
fections, the  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Buigcss,  an  active  and  intelligent  gene- 
ral practitioner,  and  now  Superintendent  of  an  Asylum  for  tlie  Insane,  at  Great 
Wigston,  near  Leicester. 
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The  debility  consequent  on  active  diseases,  and  on 
the  practice  requisite  for  their  suppression,  is  too  often 
regarded  by  the  professional  attendant  and  the  friends 
of  the  patient  with  unnecessary  alarm :  and  the  means 
employed  to  avert  an  imaginary,  become  the  source  of 
much  positive,  evil.  If  the  system  be  once  fully  re- 
lieved from  the  burthen  by  v^hich  it  has  been  oppres- 
sed, the  process  of  reparation  may,  in  general,  be  safely 
left  to  its  own  energies.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  hunger,  by  stimulating  the  absorbents  to  increas- 
ed action,  will  exert  a  most  salutary  influence  in  re- 
moving the  consequences  of  active  disorder,  and  pre- 
venting the  congestive  state  of  the  vessels  which  may 
lay  the  foundation  of  chronic  disease.* 

Still  not  less  important  than  the  physical,  is  the 
Moral  Management  of  the  Sick-j-  The  Science  of  Me- 
dicine consists  not  more  in  the  judicious  application 
of  physical  remedies,  than  in  a  deep  acquaintance 
with  the  constitution  of  the  mind,  and  the  ability  to 
exercise  a  powerful  control  over  the  passions,  the  af- 


*  In  all  severe  eases  of  acute,  and  in  many  of  chronic  disease,  written  diree- 
lions  should  be  given  on  the  subject  of  diet,  temperature,  and  any  other  point 
which  may  be  essential  to  the  treatment  of  the  complaint.  This  precaution  will 
obviate  the  possibility  of  error  or  forgetfulness  on  the  part  of  the  patient  or  his 
attendants;  and  evince,  wliile  it  cultivates,  salutary  habits  of  attention  to  miuutp 
circumstances,  in  the  practitioner.  From  fifteen  years*  experience  in  the  adoption 
of  this  method,  the  writer  can  affirm  that  it  will  amply  compensate,  by  its  results, 
for  the  time  and  labour  expended  on  it. 

t  They  who  wish  tostudy  the  reciprocal  operation  of  Moral  and  Physical  Agent? 
on  Man,  arc  referred  to  the  profound  work  of  Cabanis,  entitled:  Rapports  (in 
'physique  ct  (111  Mural  dc  V Homme,  2  Vols'.  8vo.  Paris,  1805. 
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fections,  and  the  intellect,  of  Man.  And  he  who  is 
best  calculated  by  a  superior  development  or  energy 
of  brain,  to  inspire  confidence,  and  secure  an  implicit 
submission  to  his  dictates,  in  those  around,  will  most 
successfully  administer  to  their  sufferings  in  the  hour 
of  danger  and  depression.  By  the  influence  acquired 
over  the  mind  of  his  confiding  patient,  the  sagacious 
Empiric  will  frequently  obtain  results  in  practice, 
which  a  knowledge  of  the  human  frame,  its  diseases, 
and  their  ordinary  remedies,  however  comprehensive 
and  profound,  would  never,  unaided  by  such  moral 
power,  have  enabled  the  most  experienced  physician 
to  accomplish.  i  nJas)'gnoo-  eiu  gai  i 

But  with  the  jDossession  of  this  power,  even  when 
improved  by  the  higher  attainments  of  Science,  and 
sustained  by  inexhaustible  energy  and  beneficence  in 
their  exercise,  the  professional  character  is  still  im- 
perfect. To  produce  all  the  results  of  which  these 
estimable  qualifications  are  susceptible,  they  must  be 
regulated  and  tempered  by  unwearied  prudence  and 
circumspection.  Rashness  in  the  delivery  of  medical 
opinions,  and  an  affectation  of  extraordinary  boldness 
and  decision  in  practice,  may  impose  upon  the  weak, 
and  dazzle  the  ignorant,  for  awhile.  But  they  are  not 
more  delusive  and  dangerous  to  the  sick  than  even- 
tually fatal  to  the  professional  eminence  which  may 
be  erected  upon  them.  For  it  cannot  be  too  deeply 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  all  those  who  aspire  to  dis- 
tinction in  the  Science  of  Medicine,  that  their  repu- 
tation, and  the  rank  which  they  shall  ultimately  as- 
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Slime  in  the  public  opinion,  will  be  determined  not  so 
much  by  their  success  in  the  treatment,  as  by  the 
knowledge  which  they  may  exhibit  in  correctly  de- 
termining the  nature,  and  predicting  the  issue,  of 
diseases. 
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EXPLANATION 

OF  THE  SCIENTIFIC  TERMS  UNAVOIDABLY  EMPLOYED 

IN  THIS  WORK. 


Abdomen,  the  belly :  hence  the  adjective 
abdominal,  relatinofto  the  belly. 

Absorbents,  niiuute  vessels  which  drink 
up  the  chyle  from  the  bowels,and  fluids 
from  every  other  part  of  the  body,  and 
convey  them,  by  one  common  trunk, 
the  thoracic  duct,  into  the  blood.  The 
intestinal  absorbents  aie  called  lacte- 
als  ; — the  others,  lymphatics. 

Absorption,  the  process  whereby  parti- 
cles of  matter  are  talcen  up  by  the  ab- 
sorbent vessels. 

Acarus,  plural  Acari,  a  tribe  of  animals 
formerly  confounded  with  insects,  and 
constituting-,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a 
genus  of  the  Order,  A pt er a,— \y'mg- 
less  : — breathing-,  like  true  insects,  by 
trachecE  ; — distinguishable  from  them 
by  want  of  antennce  and  wings.  Now 
recognised  as  a  distinct  class  in  the 
ylnnit/afa  division  of  the  Animal  King-- 
dom. 

Acescency,  the  disposition  to  become  a- 
cid:  hence  acescent  food.  . 

A  cute,  active,  opposed  to  chronic,  in  its 
application  to  disease.  Hence acttfeor 
inflammatory  rheumatism. 

Adipose,  fatty. 

Aeriform,  see  gaseous. 

Alcohol,  rectified  Spirits  of  wine:  adj. 
alcoholic,  applied  to  fluids  which*  con- 
tain it. 

A limentari/, from  aliment,  food.  Synony- 
mous witli  ulvine  and  intestinal,  when 
applied  to  the  canal  of  the  bowels. 

./fZoe/ic,  consisting  of  a/oc.v,  tlie  insi)is- 
sai  cd  j  u  ice  of  the  A  loc  spicaia, — a  well- 
known  purg-ativc. 


Alvinc,  relating  to  nlvtts  the  belly.  Thus 
the  intestines  constitute  the  alvine  or 
intestinal  canal. 

Ammonia,  volatile  alkali,  the  base  of 
smelling  salts,  and  principal  ingredient 
of  Salvolatile.  Hence  the  term  am- 
moniated,  applied  to  substances  con- 
taining it. 

Amphibia,  the  third  class  of  animals 
which  possess  a  spine:  and  first  in  the 
division  of  the  cold-blooded.  By  later 
naturalists,  formed  into  four  orders ; 
of  which  the  snake;  tortoise,  lizard,  and 
frog,  may  be  given  as  familiar  types : — 
Amphibious,  relating  to  these  animals. . 

Anasarca,  general  dropsy  :  a.dj.a7iasar- 
cous. 

Aneurism,  enlargement  of  an  artery  by 
rupture  or  dilatation  of  its  coats  :  adj. 
aneurismal. 

Angina,  a  genus  of  inflammatory  diseases 
affecting  the  throat ;  see  C.ynanche. — 
A  term  improperly  applied  to  some 
morbid  conditions  of  the  heart.  See  p. 
356 :  adj .  anginose. 

^n,t7e,  relating  to  old  women. 

Antimony,  a  metal,  the  base  of  emetic  tar- 
tar: antimonial  ■\^o\\'AcT  (an  imitation 
of  tlie  celebrated  James',  powder),  and 
other  valuable  medicinal  agents. 

Antiphlogistic,  anti-inflammatory  :  Rc-  . 
medics  employed  to  subdue  inflamma- 
tion, arc  so  designated. 

Antispasmodic,  a  rcnic<ly  against  Spasm. 

Aorta,  the  large  artery  rising  from  the 
left — hence  called  \.\\c aortic — ventricle 
of  the  heart,  anil  conveying  blood  for 
distribution  to  the  whole  body. 
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Aplionin,  loss  of  voice. 

Apoplexy^  a  disease  resulting"  from  ful- 
ness or  eftusioii  of  blood  ii)  tji^  brain 
or  spinal  canal  •,  and  thnsdistino-uished 
into  cerebral  and  spinal  apoplexy:  adj . 
apoplectic. 

Apparatus,  a  system  of  organs. 

^qweOM*,  watery. 

Artery,  a  vessel  arising:  directly  or  indi- 
rectly fi-om  the  aorta,  and  carrying- 
renovated  or  arterial  blood.  Arteries 
are  the  seat  of  that  peculiar  pheno- 
menon, the  pulse.* 

Arterialization,  the  process  by  which 
the  venous  is  converted,  in  the  lungs, 
into  arterial  blood. 

yfscarw,  plural  ascarides,  ag-enns  of  in- 
testinal worms  ;  of  which,  two  species, 
the  larg-c  round,  and  the  thread-worm, 
exist  in  man.  By  some  naturalists,  the 
latter  is  removed  into  a  different  ge- 
nus, Oxyuris.  See  Rhind's  Treatise, 
p.  44. 

Ascites,  Dropsy  of  the  belly. 

Asphyxia,  cessation  of  the  pulse,— sus- 
pended animation:  asphyxiated,— in 
a  state  of  apparent  death. 

Asthenia,  privation  of  strength  :  hence, 
asthenic  disease  signifies  disease  from 
debility. 

Atony,  loss  of  tone  or  energy:  adj. atonic. 
Atrophy,  defect  of  nutrition. 
Auricle,  see  Ventricle. 
Azote,  nitrogen, — a  constituent  of  atmos- 
pheric air :  adj .  azotic. 

Bile,  the  gall,a  fluid  secreted  by  the  liver, 
and  poured  by  the  biliary  duct,  with 
the  fluid  of  the  pancreas,  into  the  duo- 
denum: adj.  bilious,  abounding  with 
bile. 

Biliary  concretion  or  calculus,  a  gall- 
stone. 

Bronchia,  tubes  forming  a  continuation 
of  the  windpipe,and  conveying  air  from 
it  into  the  cells  of  the  lungs:  adj. 
bronchial. 


Bronchitis,  inflammation  of  the  ironc/tia/ 
membrane. 

Bronchoiomy,  an  impracticable  opera- 
tion.  See  p.  289. 

Capillary,  a  term  signifying  hair-like, 
and  applied  to  the  minute  extremities 
of  vessel^. 

Carbonic  acid  gas,  fixed  air :  carburet- 
ted,  combined  with  carbon  in  various 
proportions. 

Carbuncle,  a  boil  of  malignant  character, 
which  terminates  by  sloughing. 

Carditis,  inflammation  of  the  substance 
of  the  heart. 

Caries,  a  disease  of  bones,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  ulceration  of  soft  parts: 
adj.  carious. 

Carotid,  arteries  which  supply  the  head 
with  blood.   See  p.  18. 

Cartilage,  gristle:  adj.  cartilaginous. 

Catarrh,  an  inflammatory  aifection  of 
the  membrane  of  the  air-passages,  from 
cold :  adj.  catarrhal. 

Cellular,  consisting  of  cells :  cellular 
membrane,  a  membrane  which  serves 
to  connect  together  the  various  parts 
of  the  body. 

Cerebellum,  a  portion  of  the  contents  of 
the  skull,  differing  in  structnre  from 
the  cerebrum  or  true  brain,  and  lodged 
in  the  hollow  of  the  occipital  bone : 
adj.  cerebellic. 

Cerebral,  relating  to  the  cerebrum  or 
brain.  Sometimes  employed  in  this 
work  as  synonymous  with  cerebro-spi' 
nal,  which  includes  both  brain  and  spi- 
nal marrow. 

Cervical,  belonging  to  the  neck. 

Chalybeate,  a  term  applied  to  various 
preparations  of  iron  used  in  medicine. 

Chorea,  a  convulsive  disease,  coraraouly 
called  St.  Vitus'  dance. 

Chronic,  of  long  duration :  see.acute. 

Chyle,  the  milky  fluid  formed  by  the  pro- 
cess of  chylificaiion,  from  the  chyme  or 
pulpy  mass  of  digested  aliment,  by  the 


•  All  the  arteries  of  the  body,  with  one  exception,  originate  from  the  AORTA,  and  transmit  ARTERIAL  bloody 
THE  PULMONARY  ARTERY  springs  from  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  carries  VEKOUS  blood  directly 
to  the  lungs,  for  arterialization  :  wl>ile  the  PULMONARY' VEINS,  conveying  the  ARTERIALIZED  BLOOD  »g»u> 
to  the  heart  from  the  lungs,  thus  constitute  asimilar  cxceptiOQin  Ui6  VENOUS  SYSTEM. 
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agency  of  the  liile  and  pancreatic  {lu'v\ 
ill  the  duodenum. 

Chylopoietk;  a  term  applied  to  the  oi- 
g'ans  which  ■prepure  the  chyle. 

Cinchona,  a  Soutli  American  tree,  which 
supplies  the  Pernrinn  bark.  The  bark 
of  three  species  is  employed  in  medi- 
cine,—that  of  the  cordifolla,—])ufe;— 
lancifolia,  yellow  ;— and  oblongifolia, 
red. 

Coagulum,  a  clot :  hence  coagulated 
blood. 

Coecum,  an  expanded  portion  of  bowel 
lodged  in  the  hollow  of  the  rig'ht  flank, 
and  forming-  the  commencement,  hence 
called  the  head,  of  the  Colon. 

Colchicuin,  the  Meadow-Saffron :  sup- 
posed to  be  the  active  ing^redient  of  the 
eau  medicinale,  and  other  empirical 
remedies  for  gout. 

Colon,  ol*  larg-e  intestine,  ■where  the  con- 
version of  the  refuse  of  the  food  into 
excrement,-^-the  process  of  fecijica- 
tion, — is  executed. 

Coma,  a  state  of  profound  stupor:  adj. 
comatose. 

Combustion,  the  process  of  decomposi- 
tion by  fire. 

Concretion,  synonyrnous  with  calculus, 
astone-likesnbstance.  Hence  the  terms, 
biliary,  alvine  or  intestinal,  and  urina- 
i-y  concretion,  are  employed  to  desig-- 
natea«ione,in  the  gal  I -bag,  bowels,  and 
bladder. 

Congenital,  existing  from  birth. 

Congest JO»i,a  loaded  state:  hence  congest- 
ed, and  congestive,  applied  to  organs 
preteruaturally  loaded  or  distended. 

Comtipation,  costiveness  : — constipate, 
to  induce  costiveness. 

Contagion,  the  process  of  communica- 
tion of  a  disease  by  contact :  adj.  con- 
tagious. 

Contra-indicato,  to  forbid  the  use  of  a 
remedy. 

Contused,  bruised  :  contusion,  a  brnisc. 
Convolution,  a  fold  of  the  brain  of  of  the 
bowels. 

Counter-irritant,  an  agent  employed  to 
subdue  internal,  by  exciting  external 
irritation,— to  produce  counter-irrita- 
iim. 


Cranium,  the  skull :  adj.  cranial. 
Cuticle,  scarf-skin — epidermis:  adj. cu- 
ficular. 

Cynanche,  a  genus  of  diseases  iii  CuUen's 
Nosology  5  comprehending  indainnid- 
tion  of  the  tonsil,  throat,  windpipe, 
pharynx,  and  parotid  gland :  nearly 
synonymous  with  Angina. 

Decapillation,  removal  of  the  hair. 

DecapHation,  beheading. 

Decarbonized,  deprived  of  carbon. 

Decomposition.,  the  separation  of  a  body 
into  its  original  elements. 

Deglutition,  the  act  of  swallowing. 

Dentition,  the  process  of  teething. 

Depletion,  the  act  of  emptying.  Hcncfc 
blood-letting  and  purgatives  -dveduple' 
tide  remedies. 

Desiccation,  the  act  of  drying. 

Desquammation,  the  act  of  throwing  off 
the  cuticle  or  scarf-skin. 

Development,  an  unfolding. 

Diabetes,  a  morbid  affection  of  the  kid- 
neys, characterized  by  an  inordinatese- 
cretion  of  urine:  adj.  diabetic. 

Diagnosis,  the  discrimination  of  one  di- 
sease from  another:  adj.  diagnostic. 

Diaphoretic,synouymons\v'\th  sudorific 

Diaphragm,  a  powerful  muscle  called 
the  midriff,  which  separates  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  chest  and  belly  ;  and  is  an 
important  organ  in  respn-aiion:  adj. 
diaphragmatic. 

Diaphragmitis,  inflammation  of  the 
Diaphragm. 

Diarrhoea,  looseness  of  the  bowels. 

Dietetic,  relating  to  diet. 

Digestive,  i-elating  to  digestion.  Thus 
digestive  is  synonymous  with  intesti- 
nal, when  applied  to  the  stomach  and 
bowels. 

Digitalis,  the  purple  Foxglove. 

Diluent,  a  renieily  with  which  to  dilute. 

Diuretic,  a  remedy  which  provokes  an 
increased  flow  of  urine. 

Drastic,  active,  a  term  comnK)nly  ap- 
plied to  violent  ])urgaiives,  as  scam- 
mony  and  gamboge. 

Duodenum,  the  connnencement  of  the 
small  intestine,  connnunicating  with 
the  stomach  by  the  lower  or  pylorii 
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orifice  of  the  latter  organ  :  adj.  duode- 
nal. 

Dysentery,  the  bloody  flux:  adj.  dys- 
enteric. 

Dyspepsy,  dypepsia,  indigestion!  adj. 

dyspeptic. 
Dyspnoea,  difficulty  of  breathing. 

Eczema,  a  disease  of  the  skin,  consisting 
in  the  eruption  of  small  vesicles  close- 
ly crowded,  with  scarcely  any  inflam- 
mation round  their  bases. 

Efflorescence,  a  diffused  redness  of  the 
skin. 

Effluvium,  plur.  Effluvia,  minute  par- 
ticles given  off"  by  various  bodies. 

E^*io»t,pouring  out,nearly  synonymous 
with  extravasation ;  adj .  effused. 

Endemic,  a  term  applied  to  diseases  re- 
sulting from  a  local  cause,  as  the  ague 
of  the  fen-districts  i  while 

Epidemic  diseases  are  produced  by  an 
occasionally  operating  cause ;  as  in- 
fluenza, by  the  condition  of  tbe  atmos- 
phere in  certain  seasons. 

JEJrMjjfion,  a  breaking  out :  adj.  eruptive. 

Erysipelas,  a  cutaneous  disease,  vul- 
garly named  St.  Anthony's  fire :  adj. 
erysipelatous. 

Erythema,  an  aff'ection  of  the  skin,  con- 
sisting in  an  efflorescence,  or  continu- 
ous redness,  with  constitutional  de- 
rangement: adj.  erythematous. 

Eustachian,  applied  to  designate  a  tube 
which  conveys  air  from  the  back  of  the 
mouth  to  the  interior  of  the  ear.  One 
variety  of  deafness  results  from  its  ob- 
struction. 

Exacerbation,  increased  severity. 

Excision,  synonymous  with  extirpation, 
a  cvitting  out. 

Excretion,  the  act  of  separating  and 
ejecting  various  substances  from  the 
body.  Hence  the  term  excrement, 
the  matter  thrown  off" :  and  the  adj. 
cxcretin;/. 

Exhalant,  a  term  applied  to  minute  ves- 
sels which  perform  the  process  of  e.v- 
halation  on  the  different  snrfaces  of 
the  body:  from  exhale,  to  throw  oft' a 
vapour. 

Exhibition,  nearly  synonymous  \yiththe 
term,  administration,  of  remedies. 


Expectoration,  the  act  of  ejecting  ft  orn 
from  the  lungs  :  expectorant,  a  remedy 
which  enables  one  to  expectorate  more 
readily. 

Expiration,  the  act  of  expelling  air  from 

the  lungs. 
Extraneous,  foreign. 
Extravasation,  the  pouring  out  of  a  fluid 
from  a  vessel  which  contained  it :  hence 
the  term,  extravasatedhXooAovsemm. 
Exudation,  the  act  of  oozing  through 
pores. 

Facial,  relating  to  the  face. 
Fauces,  the  summit  of  the  throat:  adj. 

faucial. 
Fekrile,  feverish. 

Feces,  matters  excreted  from  the  bowels : 

.seecoZon:  fecal. 
Fecification,  the  process  whereby  the  re- 
fuse of  the  food  is  converted  into  e3<- 
crement. 

Forensic,  belonging  to  a  court  of  judi- 
cature. Medical  Jurisprudence,  the 
State-Medicine  of  the  Germans,  com- 
prehends Forensic  Medicine  d,aA  Me- 
dical Police. 
Frontal,  belonging  to  the  forehead: 
hence  frontal  sinus,  a  cavity  in  the 
frontal  bone. 
Function,  the  office  of  an  oi-gan.  Hence 
functional  disorder  implies  merely  de- 
ranged action. 

GoZeanwm,  a  modification  of  electricity, 
so  named  from  Galvani,  \ts  discoverer. 
Gangrene,  incipient  mortification:  adj', 

gangrenous. 
Gas,  a  permanently  aiirial  fluid:  adj 
gaseous.   Aeriform  is  here  applied  to 
substances  which  occasionally  assume 
an  aerial  character. 
Gastric,  relating  to  the  stomach :  hence 
gastric  juice,  a  fluid  the  existence  of 
which  is  doubtful. 
Gelatinous,  from  gelatine,  jelly. 
Gland,  an  organ  destined  for  secretion, 
as  the  liver:  or  to  efi'ect  some  uni 
known  change  in  the  absorbed  fluids, 
as  the  mesenteric  glands.    Hence  the 
distinction  into  secretory  and  ai«or6- 
ch/ glands:  adj.  glandular. 
Glottis,  the  aperture  into  the  Larynx, 
guarded  by  a  valve,  callctl  Epiglottis. 
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Gtutiactnii,  the  resin  of  the  tree  which 
supplies  the  Lig'iiiiiTi  Vitac.  A  solu- 
tion of  it  in  amnioniated  spirit.  Vola- 
tile tinchire  of  Guaiacum,  is  a  popu- 
lar remedy  in  chronic  rhenniatisin. 

Hemorrhage,  a  flow  of  blood :  adj .  he- 
morrhagic. 

Hepatic,  relating  to  the  liver. 

Hernia,  vulgarly  called  a  rupture,  of  the 
belly. 

Hydrogen,  inflammable  air,  one  of  the 

constituents  of  water. 
Hydrothorax,  dropsy  of  the  chest. 
Hymenopterous,  employed  to  designate 

an  order  of  insects  possessing  four 

membrane-like  wings ;  and  commonly 

a  sting. 

Hypertrophy,  excess  of  nutrition, — en- 
largement. 

Hypochondriasm,  melancholy:  from  its 
supposed  origin  in  the  liver  and  spleen, 
which  are  situated  in  the  hypochon- 
driac regions. 

Hypothesis,  supposition:  adj.  hypothe- 
tical. 

Hysteria,  an  hysterical  aflTection. 

Idiopathic,  primary,— not  dependent  on 
another. 

Impetus,  a  violent  effbrt  or  impulse. 

Incised,  cut :  incision,  a  cut. 

Infection,  communication  of  a  disease 
without  personal  contact :  infectious, 
relating  to,— infected  an  object  acted 
on  by, — infection. 

Ingestion,  the  act  of  taking  into  the  sto- 
mach. 

Injection,  often  employed  as  synony- 
mous withglystcr:  injec^erf,  congest- 
ed,—loaded  with  blood. 

Intercostal,  between  the  ribs. 

Intestinal,  relating  to  the  intestines  or 
bowels.  The  intestinal  canal  implies 
the  whole  track  from  ihe  pharynx,  or 
summit  of  the  gullet,  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  rectum  at  the  anus. 

Inspiration,  the  act  of  receiving  air  into 
the  lungs. 

Irrespirabte,  unfit  for  respiration. 

Jugular,  belonging  to  the  throat. 


Lacerated,  torn. 

Lachrymal,  fi-oni  lachryma,  a  tear.  La- 
chrymal Gland,  a  gland  situated  above 
the  eye;  which  secretes  the  tears.  La- 
chrymal duct,  a  tube  which  conveys 
them  from  the  eye  to  the  nostril. 

Laryngolomy,  the  formation  of  an  open- 
ing into  the 

Larynx,  an  apparatus  fixed  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  windpipe,  and  constituting 
the  org'an  of  voice.  It  consists  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  the  cricoid,  the  two 
arytenoid,  and  epiglottis  :  Laryngeal, 
relating  to, — Laryngitis,  inflammation 
of, — the  larynx. 

Lesion,  a  morbid  alteration,  from  injury 
or  disease. 

Lumbar,  relative  to  the  loins hence 
lumbar  abscess. 

Malformation,  original  defect  in  struc- 
ture. 

Mammary,  relating  to  the  female  breast, 
fvom  mamma:  hence  3Iammulia,  and 
Mammifera,  applied  to  the  order  of 
Vertebratedaxiixaals  which  suckle  their 
young. 

Mania,  raving  madness  :  adj .  maniacal.,  , 
Maxillary,  relating  to  the  jaws :  ma.vil^ 

lary  sinus,  a  large  cavity  in  the  upper 

jaw-bone. 

Membranous,  relating  to  Membrane,  an 
expanded  tissue,  which  covers  and 
connects  the  diflFerent  organs. 

3Iesentei-y,  a  duplicature  of  membrane, 
connecting  the  intestines  to  the  spine, 
and  enclosing  the  mesenteric  glands 
and  vessels. 

Miasm.,  f\\\r.3Iiasmata,  a  particle  ema- 
nating from  a  vegetable  body  in  a  state 
of  decay,  or  from  an  animal,  in  that  of 
decomposition  or  disease. 

Monograph,  a  treatise  on  one  subject. 

Morbid,  diseased. 

Mucus,  a  fluid  scci-eted  by  certain  mem' 
branes,  as  that  of  the  bronchia  and 
nostrils,— hence  called,  mucous  mem- 
branes. 

Narcotic,  a  stupifying  rcme<ly,  as  opium. 
Nephritic,  relating  to  the  kidney:  Ne- 
phritis, inflammation  of  the  kidney. 
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Nerve,  ;\  white  cliord,  arising  from  Uio 
brain  or  spinal  marrow,  and  endowing' 
with  senscition,or  the  power  of  motion* 
the  various  parts  of  the  body:  adj. 
nervous,  applied  also  to  any  morbid 
affection  of  the  nervous  system. 

Neuralgia,  see  p.  244 :  adj.  neuralgic. 

Neutral  Salt,  a  saline  compound,  re- 
sulting- from  the  union  of  an  acid  and 
alkali  in  certain  proportions,  as  ni- 
trate of  potash  (salt  petre). 

Nutrient,  conveying  nutrition. 

Occiput,  the  hindhead:  adj.  occipital. 
Oidema.,  dropsical  swelling :  adj.  <ede- 
matous. 

CB*op/ja(/M*,  the  gullet :  adj.  assophogeal. 

Omentum,  the  ca.w\ :  adj  ■  omental. 

Opium,  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  Pa- 
paver  somniferum :  laudanum,  a  so- 
lution of  it  in  Spirits  of  wine ;  opiate, 
a  remedy  containing  opium. 

Organic,  relating  to  an  orgaa :  organic 
disease,  a  lesion  of  structure. 

Ossification,  conversion  into  bone  :  oss- 
eous, bony  :  ossified,  converted  into 
bone. 

Oxygen,  vital  air,  a  constituent  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  of  water :  oxydation, 
the  union  of  oxygen  with  a  body:  ox- 
ide, or  oxyd,  the  product  of  snch  union. 

Oxymuriate  of  mercury,  corrosive  sub- 
limate. 

Pancreas,  the  sweet-bread,  a  gland  situ- 
ated in  the  belly,  and  secreting  the 
pancreatic  fluid.   See  bile. 

Papilhe,  small  pointed  eminences  seen 
upon  the  tongue :  adj.  papillary. 

Paralysis,  palsy :  adj.  paralytic. 

Parasitic,  an  animal  or  vegetable,  sup- 
porting itself  on  another. 

Paroxysm,  a  fit. 

Pathology,  the  doct  ine  of  morbid  affec- 
tions :  pathologist,  a  prosecutor  of  pa- 
thological science. 


Pelvis.  The  trunk  ofthe  body  is  divided, 
by  anatomists,  into  three  cavities, — the 
thorax,  t  he  abdomen,  and  pelvis.  The 
pelvic  viscera,  organs  contained  in  the 
jielvis,  are  the  rectum,  bladder,  and 
uterus  in  the  female. 

Pericardium,  the  serous  membrane  con- 
taining the  heart :  pericarditis,  inflam- 
mation of  it :  see  p.  308. 

Peritoneum,  the  .serou*  membrane  lining* 
the  abdominal  muscles,  and  investing 
the  bowels :  peritonitis,  peritoneal  in- 
flammation. 

Pharynx,  the  membranous  bag  connect- 
ing the  _/a?«ces  with  the  gullet:  adj. 
pharyngeal  -.  pharyngitis,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  Pharynx. 

Phrenology,  doctrine  of  the  mind:  phren- 
ologist, a  student  oi'  phrenological  sci- 
ence. 

Phthisis,  decline,— consumption :  a<lj. 

phthisical. 
Physiology,  the  doctiine  of  functions  : 

physiologist,  a  prosecutor  of  physio- 
logical science. 
Plethora,  fulness  of  blood:  aA].plethoric. 
Pleura,  the  serous  membrane  lining  the 

chest  and  covering  the  lungs  :  pleuri- 

tis,  pleurisy, — pleuritic  inflammation. 
Pleuropneumony,  general  inflammation 

of  the  lungs  and  pleura. 
PneumoyiitiSjf  pneumonia,  inflammation 

of  the  lungs  :  adj.  pneumonic. 
Prognosis,  prognostication  of  a  result. 
Puerperal,  child-bearing. 
Pulmonary,  relating  to  the  lungs:  pul. 

monic,  a  subject  with  diseased  lungs. 
Pus,  matter, a  morbid  secretion  from  an 

ulcerated  or  inflamed  surface  :  adj. 

purulent. 

Pustule,  an  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  con- 
taining pus    adj .  pustular. 

Rabid,  from  raJjies,  madness ;  applietl 
to  animals  affected  with  Ilydropluibia. 
see  p.  2'27. 


•  Every  spinal  nerve  is  composed  of  two  nhinienls :  one  arisini;  from  thp  anterior,  .ind  the  other,  frpm  the  i>™-  . 
terior  pillar  of  the  spinal  chord.   The  K.rn.cr  appeals,  fion.  the  eNpciiinenis  of  Mr.  C.  llell,to  be  a  nerve  ot  MO- 
TION ;  the  LAl'rElt,  of  SENSATION. 

+  Since  this  work  w«  sent  lo  pre»%  the  author  has  found  the  term,  FNEUMONITIS,  in  the  DICTIONAIRE  DES 
SCIENCES  MED1CA1.es. 
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Reef  tan,  Ihc  lower  exiiemity  of  the  in- 

teslinal  canal. 
Jlefn'r/erant,  a  cooliiinf  remedy. 
Renal,  relating'  to  the  kidney. 
jReA7Jt")  rt/f«on,  the  act  of  breathing- :  adj. 

respirulori/. 
Resuscitation,  the  act  of  revival  from 

apparent  death. 
Roseola,  a  rose-coloured  efflorescence  on 

the  skin. 

Saccharine,  relating'  to  sugar. 

Sanguineous,  relating  to  tiie  blood. 

Scrofula, — struma,  kiugs'-evil:  adj.*cro- 
fulous,-~strumous. 

Secretion,  the  separation  of  a  fluid  from 
the  mass  of  blood  :  adj .  secretory. 

Sedative,  a  remedy  which  subdues  in- 
creased action,  and  soothes  pain. 

Seneka,  the  root  of  a  plant,  the.  Pohjgala 
senega. 

Senile,  relating  to  old  age. 

Serum,  the  watery  part  of  the  blood : 
adj.  serous. 

Sinapism,  a  catapla.^m,  or  poultice,  of 
mustard.   See  p.  219. 

Sinus,  a  cavity;  as  the  sinus  of  the  fron- 
tal bone. 

Spasm,  cramp,  the  involuntary  contrac- 
tion of  a  muscle  :  adj.  spasmodic. 

Spine,  see  vertebra:  adj.  spinal. 

Spleen,  the  milt :  adj.  splenic. 

Stethoscope,  an  instrument  intended,  as 
its  etymology  indicates,  ior  examina- 
tion of  the  chest. 

Stimulant,  an  exciting  remedy. 

Stricture,  the  narrowing  of  a  canal. 
Strictures  are  of  two  kinds,— spasmo- 
dic, and  permanent. 

Submuriate  of  mercury,  calomel. 

Sudorific,— diaphoretic,  a  remedy  to  pro- 
mote sweating. 

Sulphate,  a  compound  of  an  alkaline, 
earthy,  or  metallic  base  with  sulphur- 
ic acid,—oi\  of  vitriol. 

Sympathy,  the  suilering  of  an  organ, 
from  irritation  existing  in  some  other : 
aAi.sijmpathetic. 


Symptomatic,  opposed  to  idiopathic. 
Syncope,  a  faintnig-fit. 
Synocha,  inflammatory  fever  ;  Synochus. 
low  fe-\'er  :  adj.  .<iynochal;—synochous. 

Temporal,  relating  to  the  temples. 
Tendon,  the  sinew  of  a  muscle  :  adj.  ten- 
dinous. 

Therapeutic,  relating  to  the  cure  of  dis- 
eases. 

Thorax,  the  chest :  adj .  thoracic. 
Thyroid  cartilage,  see  Larynx.  Tliy- 
roid  gland,  a  body  situated  in  front  of 
the  windpipe.   See  p.  330. 
Tecnia,*  a  genus  of  intestinal  worms. 
The  trenia  lata  is  now  removed  into  a 
new  genus,  the  Bothriocephalus.  See 
Rhind's  Treatise,  p.  59. 
Tonic,  a  strengthening  remedy. 
Tonsils,  two  glands  situated  in  the  faxi- 
ces,  called  ^.\so  Amygdalce  or  almonds  : 
adj.  tonsillar. 
Topical,  local,  as  opposed  to  constituti- 
onal. 

Toxicology,  the  doctrine  of  poisons  :  adj. 

toxicologicul. 
Trachea,  the  windpipe:  adj.  tracheal. 
Tracheitis,  inflammation  of  the  wind- 
pipe,—croup.  / 
Tracheotomy,  the  formation  of  an  open- 
ing in  the  windpipe  for  the  admission 
of  ail-,  in  obstructed  respiration. 
Trichocephalus,  a  genus  of  intestinal 
worms,  formerly  the  Trichuris ;  See 
Rhind's  Treatise,  p.  38. 
Tubercle,  see  p.  312,  tubercular,  relatiug 
to,— tuberculatcd,  afiected  with,— fitt 
bercles. 

Tumidity,  a  state  of  distension :  tumid, 
swollen. 

Tumour,  a  swelling:  tumificd,  swollen. 
Tympanitis,  a  drum-like  distension  of 
the  belly,  from  flatulence:  adj.  tym- 
panitic. 

Typhus,\o\v  icxcv.  adj.  typhoid. 
Uterus,  the  womb  :  adj.  uterine. 
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Valve,  a  duplicature  of  membrane,  pla- 
ced at  the  origin  of  the  two  lar^e  arte- 
ries, and  at  the  opening  of  communica  - 
tion between  the  cavities  of  the  heart, 
to  prevent  the  regress  of  the  blood  :— 
adj .  valvular. 

Variolous,  relating  to  small-pox,  as  vac- 
cine, to  cow-pox. 

Vascular,  relating  to  vessels. 

Vein,  a  vessel  which  carries  back  the  Ve- 
nous blood  from  all  parts  to  the  heart. 

Ventricles,  two  muscular  cavities  of  tlie 
heart,  which  receive  their  blood  from 
the  auricles  ;  and  transmit  it,— the 
right,  into  the  pulmonary  artery;— 
the  left,  into  the  aorte.— Cavities  in 
the  interior  of  the  brain  ;  which  form 
the  receptacle  of  the  fluid  in  Hydro- 
cephalus, dropsy  of  the  brain. 
Vertebrae,  the  bones  composing  the 
spine,  the  spinal  or  vertebral  column  ; 


which  is  divided  into  three  portions, — 

the  cervical,  consisting  of  seven  bones  : 
— the  dorsal,  twelve  :  the  lumbar,  five. 
The  spinal  or  vertebral  canal  is  the 
cavity  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
vertebrae,  and  filled  by  the  spinal 
marrow  or  chord.  The  animals  which 
possess  a  spine,  are  called  Veriebrated 
Animals. 

Vesicle,  a  small  bladder  :  adj .  vesicular. 

Viscus,  an  internal  organ  :  plur.  viscera : 
adj .  visceral. 

Vulnerary,  resulting  from  a  wound, 
synonymous  with  traumatic. 

Zoologist,  a  student  of  Zoology,  the  sci- 
ence of  beings  endowed  with  life.  In 
its  more  extended  signification,  it  com- 
prehends the  study  of  animals  and 
plants.  But  in  common  language,  it 
is  exclusively  restricted  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  animal  bodies. 


THE  END, 


n.  vvBiGfrrsoN,  printsb,  Birmingham. 
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